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Questions the wisdom. 
of ever paying more for any car 


Its richly appointed interior, and beautiful, 
well-groomed and distinguished appearance. 


Its outstanding performance, combined with its 
thrilling new action, and surpassing smoothness. 


Its wealth of detail, finished inside and out with 
the care and workmanship of exclusive cars. 


Its remarkable economy in operation—high mile- 


age per gallon of gasoline, its reliability and sturdiness. 


All these and its pride of ownership, in every particular 
of motor car satisfaction, guestion the wisdom of ever 





paying more for any car. 





FEATURES 


Great power in proportion to 
weight + Low set motor— 
straight line drive » Ten 
body types on’ two chassis 
lengths + Four 2-way shock 
absorbers + Engine starter on 


: dash + Electrolock — electric 


cil and fuel gauge + Radiator 
shutters + Spare tire car- 
ried in fender well ~ Tire 
lock » Luggage carrier « Your 
own choice of many colors 
at no extra cost. 


For thousands of quality buy- 
ers, Hudson’s Great Eight 
definitely removes the need 
of ever buying a higher- 
priced car. It is revealed in| 
hosts of new owners turning 
to Hudson from every size and 
price field. It is confirmed in 
the most spontaneous wel- 
come ever extended an eight- 
cylinder car. ' 


When you see and ride in it 


you will understand that an entirely new standard 
of motor value has been established. All Hudson’s 
experience and engineering achievements are 
represented in its development and leadership. 


It genuinely questions the wisdom of paying more 
jor any car, 
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Spilled Perfume 


or medicine, won't hurt 
the fine finish of this furniture. 


That’s because it is NO-MAR—a finish 
that is not only more beautiful, more 
lustrous in appearance and more lasting, 
but one that is proof against nearly all 
minor household mishaps. There is 
only one NO-MAR and that is Malcolm 
8 Hill NO-MAR, sold by leading 
furniture stores everywhere. Look for 
the guarantee tag that identifies the 
genuine. 


If your dealer hasn’t NO-MAR write for 
our folder showing distinctive suites and 
pieces. We will tell you where you can 
buy NO-MAR. Malcolm & Hill, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


IF IT’S NOT MALCOLM & 
HILL —IT’S NOT NO-MAR 
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/t was Sarah, of course, but what a changed Sarah! 


Editor: Byrne Hope Sa::ders 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY 


The story of an extremely puzzling case 


TH exes I do believe she’s bringing the 


breakfast upstairs herself!” Motherly little Laura 
Luckett rather hurriedly joined her husband at the 
dining room table. She felt a bit flurried. My 
goodness, she hadn’t meant to exact such service, even now 
when she was beginning to keep help. That’s exactly why 
she had not rung one of those newfangled bells her daughter 
Emma had insisted on having installed all over the house 
before she left. As she told Henry, she would have felt 
downright domineering, buzzing for someone to serve her. 
Instead, when both came downstairs she had gone to the 
dumbwaiter and called down the shaft that they were 
ready. Just send up the tray. But instead, here came the 
swish ot her new maid’s skirts coming up from the basement 
kitchen. 

For, even before you caught sight of Sarah Gribbon you 
heard the swish of those skirts. And if you were analytical, 
the moment you did glimpse her you realized that she was 


by VARA MACBETH JONES 


the sort of person that would achieve a swish despite Old 
Nick himself. You saw it in the way she carried her tall, 
lank, flat-chested old figure; in the indomitableness of her 
bony, parchment-skinned old face. And when she gave 
her chin a conscious little toss, like an old warhorse on its 
mettle, fixed you with her little sandy-lashed green eyes, 
and spoke of “‘the families I ’ave been accustomed to 
servin’,”” you began to understand just all that that swish 
represented. It was Sarah Gribbon’s Croix de Guerre, so 
to speak. 

But then, Laura Luckett was not analytical. She was 
just maternal. And it was that admirable quality that 
moved her to pick Sarah out of that drab little group at the 
Working Women’s Temporary Shelter. For Sarah was 


the deep, dark problem of the __ institution! 

“She’s the most puzzling case we’ve taken in,” 

Miss Baily, the matron, frankly admitted the day 

the two women sat in the bare little Shelter. ‘I’m 

not going to shift Sarah on to you under false pretenses, 

Mrs. Luckett. We can’t make her out. The rule of the 

place is that if an inmate fails to keep a position through 

her own fault, our responsibility ends. And we’ve already 

got Sarah three places—with the kindest of people. And 

each time she makes herself so impossible that they have to 

let her go. But I’ll call her and you can have a talk with 
her.” 

And so, for the first time Laura Luckett heard that little 
frou-frou of Sarah’s skirts as she came into the room in the 
limp, pasty grey uniform of the institution; a gaunt, forlorn 
old figure, but with shoulders squared and head unbowed. 

Miss Baily fixed her with a severe glance through her 
horn-rimmed glasses. 
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The facade of Tejéro’s salon on the fashion- 
able thoroughfare Cortes Street, in Barcelona, 
Spain, is shown at the right. Tejéro’s repu- 
tation as a skin specialist gives added weight 
to his endorsement of Palmolive Soap, whith 
Le considers the best and the simplest way to 


oe 


care for the skin at home. 


“How dare you 
mistreat your complexion ~ 





. “Use Palmolive Soap—twice a day—and 
see how simple it is to protect your 
facial beauty. 

“If soap irritates your face that means 
that you are using the wrong kind. 
You should use Palmolive ...the vege- 
table oil soap that is pure and harmless 
to even the most delicate skin.” 


BARCELONA 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 8.30 to 9.30 
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when it is so easy to use 


this Palmolive daily care?” 


asks TEJERO of Barcelona, 
distinguished beauty specialist 


e soap ifritates your face, that means you are using the 

wrong kind. You should use Palmolive. . . the vege- 
table oil soap that is pure and harmless to even the 
most delicate skin.” That is the mous opinion of 
one of Spain’s leading beauty advisers—Tejéro, of 
Barcelona—whose beauty salon is visited by many of 
the most important women. of Spain. 


19,800 experts will tell you this 


Tejéro knows—as do the great experts all over the 
world—how much your skin needs soap and water. 
There are some accumulations in the pores that can 


only be reached by a penetrating, searching lather such. 


as Palmolive gives. 

And if these impurities are not routed out, 
they soon form into tiny, hard masses which 
develop into blackheads and pimples, causing 
enlarged pores and other blemishes to beauty. 

“Use Palmolive Soap—twice a day,” says 
Tejéro, “and see how simple it is to protect 
your facial beauty. Massage a fine lather of 
Palmolive into the skin—so—rinse it off with 


No product ever had 
such tremendous pro- 
fessional approval! 
19,813 beauty shops 
advise Palmolive Soap! 


refreshing clear water—to icy-cold temperature. A bit 
of my Epidermic Tejéro is then refreshing. If you do this 
you will have a complexion smooth and naturally fresh.” 


The choice of specialists 


Palmolive is the choice of professional beauty experts 
because it is made of nature's finest cosmetic oils. Its 
color is that of the palm and olive oils alone. Theit 
natural odor makes the addition of heavy perfumes un- 
necessary. Since the days of Cleopatra these vegetable 
oils have been considered best for facial care. Nothing 
has ever supplanted them. 

Use Palmolive for face and bath. Try its effects for 
yourself. What a difference you'll find! Begin right away. 











p.m., Eastern time; 7.30 to 8.30 p.m., Central time; 6.30 to 7.30 p.m., Mountain time; 5214 
5.30 to 6.30 p.m., Pacific Coast time—over WBAF and 39 stations associated with The 


National Broadcasting Company. 
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by A YOUNG WOMAN 


‘We feel sorry for those who are filing into the churches,---yet we want religion. 


or 





We realize the need for it in our lives.”’ 


Is the Church Deserting Youth ? 


A startling presentation of some of the reasons why 


so many young people are living without the church 


A. AN average type of woman, young enough to be 
of the modern generation, yet old enough to be concerned 
already with the attitude of the still younger generation 
leaving schools and colleges this June, I honestly believe 
that somehow, somewhere, the church is failing to make 
good. I believe that, as organized religion, the church is 
not meeting the needs of the rapidly changing status of these 
years that are sweeping by us. 

It is a belief that cannot be ignored since it is shared by 
thousands of us. It is, perhaps, inarticulate since it is 
intangible. We cannot parrot off our reasons why the church 
has lost our allegiance. Yet it is a definite factor in our 
lives. It is an aspect of modern life that must be faced 
squarely, and discussed freely, without prejudice, without 
rancour, and without narrowness. 


Let us look about us at the world of young to middle- 
aged people. For the sake of this article let me take my 
family and my friends, which I have every reason to believe 
are representative of thousands of others. 

Every Sunday during the winter we stay in bed late. 
The week has been a hard one with its routine of business 
and play. Sunday morning offers the only opportunity 
of the week for absolute relaxation. And we take it. We 
do not go to church; do not even think of going to church. 

In the summer we are playing golf, or crowding gaily 
into the family car and whirling away to lakes and wood- 
lands for a day of relaxation in the sunshine. We are cooped 
up in the offices or in the home all week. Or we feel that it 
is the only opportunity for a day in the country with husband 
and children. We do not go to church—we do not even 
think of going to church. 

Occasionally we do—when we pass other people on their 
way there. And then we only feel vaguely sorry for those 
who are filing into the doors. We have a satisfactory idea 
that it is far, far better to be exercising ourselves and enjoy- 
ing the beautiful morning than be sitting indoors, chanting 
psalms with strange old sentiments which we do not under- 
stand. 


Yet we want religion: thousands of us want it badly. 
We realize the need for it in our lives. We agree absolutely 
with the man who said: “If there were not a God we would 
have to invent one.” Yet we are finding our religion outside 
the church. 

Why? 

Is it the fault of the laity? Or is it the fault of the church? 

Let me make absolutely clear at the beginning that I am 
speaking of the church as organized religion, without sec- 
tarian creed of any kind. I am looking at the machinery 
as we have it today—not at the Invisible Church; not at the 
basic and eternal truths which have come down to us through 
the centuries. 

Undoubtedly something is wrong somewhere. There is 
a universal idea that modern young people do not attend 
the services or take a very active part in its work; that they 
are worldly-minded; that the old ideals are going; that the 
churches are empty because the places of amusement are 
full. 

But we can’t dismiss the question, as so many people do, 
by dismissing the younger generation as ungodly, selfish, 
thoughtless. All youth is ambitious, visionary, idealistic; 
for that is a concrete part of youth. All of us have been 
taught the principles of religion. Many of us have known 
the real ecstasy of worship. Yet we have drifted away from 
the church. 

It is not because men and women today are not eager to 
serve. Never in history have there been so many social 
service and philanthropic organizations. Youth is as eager 
for service as ever youth was, but it is finding scope for its 
energies outside the church. Young people are thoughtless. 
They must be reached. They must be handled properly. 
They must be led more than ever before. They need the 
church more than ever before. 

But putting it down in cold type: the church seems to be 
outside the things that matter in this day and age. It is 
weak in its relation to human society. 

The cardinal principles of religion are everywhere. Men 
and women want them. All social problems are funda- 


mentally moral and religious. Commercial, industrial, 
and even political parties say that their programmes are 
based on a moral groundwork—on the principles of réligion. 
Yet none of these groups look to the church for guidance. 
Her authority as an interpreter is questioned by outside 
organizations who claim to be working on a religious basis, 
as well as by those who accept the teachings of the church 
without identifying themselves with her. 


So we who live outside the church are doing so, partly 
because we feel that although in the past it brought about 
the greater part of civilization, today the church is outside 
the important things of our thrilling century. 


Is it that the church is too static in its appeal? That 
whereas science, medicine, sociology and economics, and 
all important aspects are constantly adapting their attitude 
to the new thoughts, the church in its treatment of people 
and problems remains exactly as it was. After all, the church 
concerns the most vital and tremendous thing in life. Should 
it not keep alive its interest for the people by adapting its 
outward machinery to the swift change of the world by 
giving fresh emphasis as the changing situations emerge? 
Should we who are caught up in the thrilling and glamorous 
adventures of modern life; who constantly face enlarging 
avenues of thought, be asked to put intelligence aside when 
we consider our church? 

Is that too vague a plea? Then let me give a concrete 
example of what I mean. 


I" IS acknowledged that women used to be the main 
support of a church. Yet today their interest too is failing. 

Consider for’'a moment the changed status of woman 
during the past fifty years. Time was wken she found her 
only activity outside the home through the organizations 
of the church. It was the only opportunity for contact with 
other women. She was quite content to pack bales of old 
clothes for unknown parts, to listen to pretty little papers 
on the heathen and his blindness, and to have a bazaar 
once a year. {Continued on page 40} 





“Mrs. Luckett, one of the ladies on our Board, has very 
kindly come here with the offer of a good home for some- 
body,” she announced. “And I’ve mentioned you for the 
place, Sarah. But I hope you fully appreciate what that 
means, in the face of all that has happened. It’s absolutely 
your last chance, please remember!” 

But Sarah Gribbon did not seem overwhelmed. The 
flashing side-glance she gave the matron had the mocking 
inscrutability of a Mona Lisa as she stood there with wooden 
countenance and primly folded hands. 

“T’m just looking for someone that will come in as a sort of 
helper,” Mrs. Luckett supplemented quickly, her plump 
little motherly face reassuring. ‘My married daughter 
Emma had to pick up and move to Toronto. So that just 
leaves Mr. Luckett and myself. And he isn’t home half the 


time. He travels for a wholesale grocery firm.” She coughed ~ 


a trifle diffidently. “I suppose you understand plain house- 
work?” As she remarked to her husband afterward, it was 
almost like asking Queen Mary if she knew how to make 
fudge. 

Sarah Gribbon inclined her head stiffly. 

“TI ’ave served as a domestic with some of the first families 
back ’ome,”’ she announced in her flat Cockney voice, as 
her bony chin went up and her spare old shoulders back. 
“‘M’last place was in the family of the Captain Allen Mc- 
Allisters, of Buffington-on-the-Thames. They brought me 
across to Canada, and would ’ave taken me back again, 
but owin’ to financial reverses it couldn’t be managed.” 

Laura Luckett fluttered sympathetic hands. ‘They 
went and left you?” 

“But with very good references, ma’m,” Sarah Gribbon 
rebuked coldly. Her sinewy old hands began fumbling in 
her apron pocket. 

“The loyalty of her,” Mrs. Luckett marvelled inwardly. 
“Oh, that’s all right about references, Sarah,” she said 
firmly. “Suppose we talk over the matter of your wages 
with Miss Baily, and then I can take you home with me. 
I know you will give satisfaction.” 

“I ’ave always tried to,” Sarah rejoined with a lofty eye 
on the bespectacled Miss Baily. 

“Well, that poor old soul,” Laura Luckett said pityingly 
to the matron a little later as she sat waiting for Sarah. 
“I know what the whole trouble is with her. She’s been 
made to feel she’s a nobody for so long that it’s made her 
distrust everybody. It will be a real act of charity to take 
her in and make her comfortable in her old age.” 

And it was with this humane resolve uppermost in her 
mind that Laura Luckett a half hour afterward turned the 
latchkey in the door of her home, one of a comfort- 
able brick row on the outskirts of the town. Back 
of her trailed Sarah; sailed rather—for there was 
something almost imposing in that old figure at her 
heels, now outfitted in a tight, rusty black serge coat 
that swept the ground with uncompromising res- 
pectability. Atop her greying, sandy crimps reared 
a pillbox-like straw turban that towered skyward 
with equal determination; one black cotton glove 
grasped a matting suitcase; the other a thick-hand- 
led, bulging umbrella. 

And it was really the type of house in which 
anyone was bound to be comfortable. Homelike, 
substantial, its chairs oozed cushions, its beds oozed 
pillows; thick-piled Brussels carpets softened the 
footfall; sofas and hassocks were strewn around. 
And certainly the little room on the third floor 
that Mrs. Luckett had at first intended for Sarah 
in no way lacked the perquisites of comfort.’ Never- 
theless, as she started up the stairway with the 
newcomer she suddenly paused on the second land- 
ing, then resolutely piloted her charge to the back 
room formerly occupied by her married daughter. 

“T just believe I’ll put you down here next to me,” 
she exclaimed benignly. “As I said, Mr. Luckett is 
away a great deal, so we’re going to be two women 
alone in the house most of the time. We'll be com- 
pany for each other. Besides, it will save your steps.” 

“Just as you wish, ma’m,” Sarah rejoined stiffly 
as she followed her benefactress into the cheerful 
room with its shiny mahogany furnishings and 
bright-hued cretonne hangings. 

“So just put your suitcase in the clothes closet, 
and make yourself at home,’”’ Laura Luckett went 
on, her ardor just a little dampened. She had hoped 
Sarah would warm up a little over the niceroom. . . 
Still, she mustn’t be childish . . . “And when you 
feel like it come downstairs and I’ll show you over 
the kitchen. It’s in the basement. If it wasn’t for 
that you would be welcome to take your meals with 
the family. As it is, it would keep a body jumping 
up and down all the time.” She added the last 
almost apologetically. It did seem that when she 
spoke to Sarah about not coming to the table with 
the family that a baleful look had suddenly shot 
into the sandy-lashed little green eyes. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought regretfully, “‘I do believe © 
I’ve hurt her right at the start.” But again she 
sensibly brushed aside her personal reaction. ‘Oh, 
well, I’ll not get discouraged. Kindness is bound to 
win in the end.” 





O THAT is why Laura Luckett was somewhat upset 

this first morning as she took her place at the table, 
listening to that little frou-frou of skirts that she was to 
find would always herald the approach of Sarah Gribbon. 
She must tell Sarah that she didn’t expect her to climb 
those stairs with the meals. In fact, she turned with the 
words on her lips. 

Instead, she could only stare for the moment at the sight 
that greeted her. It was. Sarah, of course. But such a 
changed Sarah. Just as the grub worm discards its drab 
cocoon to emerge in the glory of a new personality, so had 
Sarah put aside the pasty grey garb of the Shelter to array 
herself in the insignia of her calling. The dress that swathed 
her lank form from head to foot was of stiff black silk. 
True, the wear and tear of time had long dimmed its lustre 
to a greenish sheen, not to mention the carefully whipped 
seams and neatly darned elbows. But its impeccable respec- 
tability—aye, even glory—remained, aided and abetted 
by the stiffest of white aprons, the widest of linen collars 
and wristlets, the whole ensemble topped by a really awe- 
inspiring strip of fluted cap tied with inflexible rigidity about 
her forehead. 

A sudden, subdued gulp from Henry Luckett recalled 
- = She managed to give him a warning shake of her 
head, 

“Well, Sarah, how did you sleep?” she enquired heartily. 

Sarah, bearing down on her with a tray, for all the world 
like a high priestess with a temple offering, inclined her 
head primly. 

“Very well, ma’m.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” Mrs. Luckett beamed. 
Sarah . . . this is Mr. Luckett.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Sarah,” Henry Luckett mumbled 
in a muffled tone over his plate. The bald spot above his 
jolly, rather cherubic face was a bright scarlet. 

His wife turned on him chidingly as Sarah left the room. 

“Now, Henry, don’t you go laughing at that poor old 
soul,” she scolded. ‘She might have heard you.” 

“Well, then, you get her out of that comic opera outfit, 
my dear,” Henry defended. 

“But I think it’s downright touching,” his wife insisted. 
“Imagine her trying to keep up appearances . . . and 
threadbare at that . . . Well, I know what I’m going to do. 


“And now, 


I’m going to get her some clothes right away. Then, whether 
she stays or goes, she’ll have them.” 

True to her word, Mrs. Luckett took up the subject later 
in the day. 

“Sarah, I have to do a little shopping today, so I thought 





My House 


by Muriel Kennedy 
Ye 


Give me a house guarded by friendly trees, 
Green friendly trees, stretching 
caressing hands 
To touch the roof and tapping 
slender fingers 
Against the windows. Let me hear 
them whisper 
And murmur to each other in the night 
And let me hear their strong and 
vibrant voices 
Above the storm and singing through 
the rain. 
Give me a house guarded by friendly trees. 
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I might as well get you some things while I’m at it,” she 
began as she sought Sarah in the parlor; then paused. She 
did wish she could feel a little more at ease with the old soul. 
“What size do you take?” she went on resolutely. 

Sarah suspended her feather duster. 

“I never ’ad my uniform bought ready to wear. The 
lydies ’ad them made. But I think my measurements was 
thirty-four, extra long in the skirt and arm.” 

Mrs. Luckett later shook a sympathetic head over Sarah’s 
words. There it was again. Uniforms. Sarah didn’t even 
think in terms of dresses. Just uniforms. 

“She’s been made to feel herself a servant so long, she 
doesn’t realize she’s a woman,” was the way she summarized 
it to herself as she started down town. Later she awaited 
with gleeful anticipation the delivery of her shopping tour. 
When the box finally came she herself stealthily slipped 
upstairs with it and laid it on Sarah’s night stand. 

“Your things have come, Sarah,” she announced casually 
that evening; oh, very, very casually. But inside she was 
glowing. For she knew what Sarah would find when she 
opened that box. Not uniforms for once, but dresses 
honest-to-goodness dresses—the most feminine house gar- 
ments she could find. There was a neat black and white 
print; there was a colorful lilac print; there was a creamy 
tan linen with daring littie sprigs of scarlet all over it. 
Even the aprons, both colored and white, were relieved of 
their common-sense severity by gay little touches of braid 
and ribbon. Wouldn’t old Sarah be surprised? 

But as it turned out, the surprise was really Mrs. Luck- 
ett’s. For the next morning when Sarah entered the dining 
room—she had ignored the concession about the dumb- 
waiter—she was still arrayed in her formidable black silk 
and fluted headpiece. And just at first Laura Luckett 
blamed herself for not having made it clear to Sarah that 
this was her first step out of the world of uniforms—forever. 
She lost no time in approaching the subject, but to her 
amazement Sarah did not unbend. 

“Thank you, ma’m,” she said stiffly, ‘but I’d rather 
ave uniforms—” 

“But I don’t see why, Sarah,” Mrs. Luckett argued 
kindly. 

“Well, ma’m the families I ’ave always served in” 
the old shoulders went back and the bony chin up—‘‘pre- 
ferred me wearin’ uniforms.” 

“Now, now, Sarah, you just forget all about those fami- 
lies,” Mrs. Luckett broke in encouragingly. ‘I want you 
to feel you are one of the family here.” 

But the next morning Sarah again appeared in her frayed 
silk and stiff linen, while the box remained con- 
spicuously untouched on the washstand. 

Which was a setback for her mistress. ‘It may 
be—she’s so independent—that giving her dresses 
seemed too much like charity,” was the thought 
that came to her. And without saying any more 
on the subject she exchanged the garments for the 
uniforms the saleswoman advised, plain black sateen 
and equally plain aprons, which apparel Sarah 
accepted and donned in the same silence, although 
still clinging to the fluted head strip. 


NYWAY, we reached a compromise,” Laura 
Luckett comforted herself. But in the trying 
days that followed she was to find situations on 
which a compromise could not be reached. There 
was the affair of the boots, for instance. For days 
afterward the very thought of it would bring a blush 
of shame to her plump little cheeks. 

It all started one morning when Henry Luckett, 
in off the road, came down to breakfast and 
remarked, ‘‘Well, my dear, I see you’ve been pro- 
viding your home with a little Old Country atmos- 
phere.” 

Mrs. Luckett raised questioning eyes over her 
toast. Henry, having had the advantage of two 
weeks abroad at a grocers’ convention, naturally 
commanded ittention when he spoke of Old World 
matters. 

“Your boots,” he went on, noncommittally. 

“My boots?” . . . Maybe it was one of Henry’s 
jokes. 

But he seemed serious. ‘Outside your door. I 
saw Sarah getting them early this morning.” 

Mrs. Luckett blinked. Her boots? To be sure. 
Her boots. When she came from market, as she 
did three mornings a week, the high-topped boots 
she wore were always muddy from tramping about 
the countrymen’s stalls. As a rule she slipped them 
off and cleaned them right away, but yesterday she 
had not got to the task. So this morning she had 
placed them on a newspaper outside her door so 
that she couldn’t possibly overlook them again. 

“Surely Sarah didn’t think I meant her to clean 
them,” she gasped. Henry met her consternation 
with the most provoking masculine imperturbability. 

“‘Why, of course she did, Laura,” he said mildly. 
“Why, when I was in London everybody put their 
boots out for the maid to clean. What’s the matter 
with that?” He munched his toast nonchalantly. 

For a moment longer Laura {Continued on page 35} 
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But the other hairy hand had joined the first one. ‘Oh, 
come, Jacqueline, we’re old friends. Now I want to make 
you a proposition. We understand each other fairly well, I 
think - 

Understand her? A proposition? She had stood up, 
cheeks flaming. “Oh, please, Mr. Bertram, you don’t 
understand A 

Then he had grabbed her and the kiss. She had 
fought him off, and crashed her way out of the office. And 
she had lost her job. 

Before that, she had been soft. She had believed in all 
those fine things which, if you came down to brass tacks, 
didn’t mean much. No girl stood a chance in an office where 
aman was boss unless 

Something hard was born in her heart on that day. And 
it had grown and budded into “My Jazzmine’’ Compact 
Powder and the “Orpheus” Toilet Accessories. Hers—all 
hers. She had peddled them from door to door. . She had 
raised the money to rent a small office and peddle them from 
there. And now, by leaps and bounds, “My Jazzmine”’ 
and “Orpheus” had taken the world by storm. Dent’s Inc. 
were in all the larger cities. Success, success . emptiness. 

Well, it was nice to be successful. She stepped on the 
starter of her long, smooth roadster. And then, as she slid 
down the avenue she thought of Harvey Stewart. 

What was there about him which marked him? He was 
nice enough looking to be passable. He was big. Something 
about him? 

Suddenly she had it. He was obsolete, queer, unusual 

agentleman. Yes, that was it. Harvey would never get 
anywhere because he wasn’t tough enough . She went 
over his record mentally. He had come to her from Dinan’s. 
He was their best salesman. And he was making good money. 
But there was something about him—somehow she couldn’t 
imagine him ever taking advantage of anyone. Of—well— 
kissing a girl against her will, for instance. 





Jacqueline smiled. And then, as the red sun shed a warm 
glow on the needlelike spires of Gotham, a thought came to 
her. Why shouldn’t she, just for an experiment, make him 
kiss her—make him a tough guy? She laughed grimly. She, 
the frigid and nerveless Jacqueline, would lead her sales- 
manager on to kiss her. 


NE morning, about a week after the Bowen deal had 


been concluded, the office of Dent’s Inc. were startled 
by the spectacle of Miss Dent arriving to work dressed as a 


flapper. Even Jimmy Walters was stirred from his apathetic 
admiration. 

There was a dazed expression on his face as he came out 
of her office after taking dictation. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 
enquired Harvey. 

“Whoops, my dear,” said Jimmy expressively, “the boss 
has gone crazy.” 

“Crazy?” echoed Harvey. 

“Gee, you ought to see her,” continued Jimmy in a daze. 

About half past eleven, the buzzer rang for Harvey. “Say 
your prayers, big boy,” grinned Jimmy. 

Harvey scowled. For some reason he felt that he was 
about to be displeased with the boss. He felt inexplicably 
that she was lowering her prestige. He closed the door 
after him. 

Miss Dent had moved her swing chair away from the 
desk. A filmy little frock, cut rather low in the front, 
scarcely covered her knees. Her legs were crossed, and 
she was reclining languidly back in the chair, smoking a 
cigarette. She came to life suddenly as he faced her. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Stewart, I wonder if you have time to run over some of 
the sales figures with me this morning.” 

Harvey started. ‘‘Why certainly, Miss Dent. If you'll 
wait a minute while I get the record.” 

Jacqueline uncrossed her legs. “There’s no need to do 
that, Mr. Stewart,’’ she said unexpectedly. ‘To ve truthful, 
I want to talk to you—about yourself.” 

*‘About myself?” he echoed. 

“Yes. I’ve been looking over your record, Mr. Stewart. 
You’re a good worker, aren’t you? In fact, you’re one of 
the best men in the game.” 

Harvey grinned. “I get you,” he said. 

“But—you lack one requisite,” said Miss Dent inexor- 
ably, ““You work hard and you are fairly aggressive, but you 
have not—” she smiled at him—‘‘what the French call 
savoir vivre.” 


He felt he ought to make an effort to forget that she 
was taking him out—that she was his boss. 


He found himself looking into her eyes. Funny, he had 
never noticed the fringe of lashes on them before. 

“T see” he said, ‘You mean—er—I don’t make whoopee 
sufficiently?” 

She nodded. “Yes.” 

“So you’re going to raise my salary,” he ventured, “so 
that I can indulge myself as I should.” 
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“No. But as my sales manager I’m going to take you out 
to some parties.” 

For the first time Harvey was really upset. ‘“T-t-take me 
out?” he stuttered. ‘“‘But you can’t do that, Miss Dent.” 

Jacqueline regarded him shamelessly. ‘‘Why not?” 

“Why not—after all?” 

“Because,” he protested half-heartedly, “‘it’s—it’s not 
done.” 

She turned away half impatiently. ‘Well, if you’re not 
keen enough on your job ”” She hesitated for a moment. 
“But then I know that you are. Let’s call it a bargain, Mr. 
Stewart. You are to put yourself socially at my disposal for 
the next few weeks.” 

Somehow Harvey thought it might not be a bad idea. He 
had not—what was it?—savoir vivre! 

“All right, Miss Dent,” he said, somewhat lamely. 
“T’m on.” 


HE MET the battery of eyes as he came out of her office. 

He felt as if he had been dismissed like an office-boy. 
Confound the woman. What was the matter with him? Or 
with her? 

He admitted that he was nervous the first night. Not 
because he had not taken a girl out for longer than he could 
remember, but because she—the girl with whom he was 
dining tonight, whom he was to entertain, to hold in his 
arms as they danced—was the boss. His boss? Of course, 
she was Miss Dent, the boss. 


He had been especially careful of his appearance. For 
some time he had stood before the cracked mirror in his 
rooms, wondering what there was about the dark, lean face 
staring back, which disappointed him. Blue eyes, thin 
mouth, aquiline nose, and black wavy hair. No—he was 
not a bad-looking chap. But—was he a trifle grim, morbid? 


ged 


And suddenly, as he stood looking there, he knew what it 
was. By gum, he had it. With the boss he was not a man; 
he was taking orders from a woman, and trying to like it. 
By gum—he squared his shoulders—by gum, he’d show her. 

A hooting brought him downstairs with a clatter. There 
was a big car purring smoothly outside. A chauffeur opened 
the door for him. He found himself beside her. 

“Good evening,” said a soft voice, ‘I hope I’m in time.” 

He was nervous, stiff. “Oh, yes. Thanks, Miss Dent, in 


splendid time.” {Continued on page 64} 
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What can a man do 


when his boss is a 

beautiful woman who 

insists on taking him 
out to dinner ? 


by 
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L WAS not that men were scarce. 
All day long in the secluded sanctum 
of her office Jacqueline Dent talked 
with them, outwitted them, struggled 
with them, and almost always over- 
came them. Occasionally, but only 
very occasionally, did she permit 
herself to smile and joke with them. 
Never under any circumstances had 
she been able to treat any of them as 
one business man might treat another. 

Of course, she knew that intelligent 
men made their own friends, and that the effeminate, the 
failures, and the “hangers-on” could be picked up at any 
party. Experience had taught her that interesting men 
were rare, and becoming more so. 

The buzzer whirred on her desk. 

“Mr. George Bowen, of Bowens Inc., to see you, Miss 
Dent,” came Jimmy Walters’ voice, “This is the second 
appointment Mr. Bowen has made. He’s most anxious to 
see you.” 

“All right. Send him up, Mr. Walters.” 

This was just another reason why Jacqueline knew men. 
For she understood her own sex too well to trust them. Her 
stenographers, and the considerable personnel of Dent’s 
Inc. were exclusively male. And Jimmy Walters, her secre- 
tary, she had weeded out herself from over a hundred 
applicants. 

A moment later George Bowen entered the room. He 
was a large, florid man, well into the forties. His face was 
red and expansive. His clothes were loud and expensive. 
He smoked good cigars with the band on. He was a good 
scout. 

“How’de do, Miss Dent,” he blustered, “I got them 
special glass-topped bottles you was lookin’ for. Say, 
they’re dandies. Look here,” he sat down on the edge of a 
chair and unwrapped the parcel he was carrying. ‘‘Ain’t 
they beauties?” he cried, holding up to view two small 
perfume bottles. 

Jacqueline examined them. Her perfectly molded lips 
neither approved nor condemned. She pulled her chair 
closer to the desk, did some quick work with a pencil and 
pad. 
“They’re a nickel more than we can pay, Mr. Bowen,” 
she announced decisively. “Cut ’em down to my price and 
I'll double the quantity.” 

Mr. Bowen straightened up. He had been hoping for a 
glimpse of Jacqueline’s knees, but she had learned from 
experience to leave them under the desk. 

“Aw, come now, Miss Dent. You know we can’t do it. 
No other firm but Bowen’s can give you a job like this at 
that price.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jacqueline coldly. 


” 


“But we can 


She reached for the phone. ‘Get me Ryan 3764, Mr. 
Walters, please.” 





All day long in the secluded sanctum of her office 
Jacqueline Dent talked with men, outwitted them, 
and almost always overcame them. 


Mr. Bowen’s eyes bulged. ‘“‘Hey, wait a minute, wait a 
minute,” he gasped. ‘‘We’ll see what we can do.” 

“I think that Simmons can give us that price,” said 
Jacqueline demurely, resting her fingers on the receiver. 

And all the time she was thinking—how simple were men. 

Mr. Bowen made a lightning calculation. Results justified 
a smile, for he beamed. ‘All right, Miss Dent, we can do it,” 
he announced unctuously. ‘“‘We’re giving it to you at cost, 
but we’ll do it for Dent’s.” 

Jacqueline took her fingers off the phone. She smiled as 
he got to his feet. ‘‘Well, I’m glad we were able to come to 
an agreement, Mr. Bowen.” 

Mr. Bowen smiled, too. ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘Always good 
friends with you, Miss Dent.” 

He made his exit. The big outer office full of men em- 
barrassed him. Men always made him feel more embarrassed 
than women. He was that kind of a man. 

After he had gone, Jacqueline sat back in her desk and 
smiled. What bluffs these men were. She had learned to 
outbluff them. Big business was only a name, after all. She 
pressed a buzzer. 

Harvey Stewart, sales manager for Dent’s Inc., had been 
waiting for that message. He knew from the dazed look on 
Mr. Bowen’s face as he came out of the office that the boss 
had triumphed again. She was amazing. And yet—he 
sighed regretfully—Jacqueline was such a musical name. 

As he rose from his desk, he found himself as usual straight- 
ening his tie, smoothing his hair. There was something 
unnatural about having a girl for a boss. 

He closed her office door behind him gently. There she 
was, perfectly composed and ready for him; no hint of 
nervousness or embarrassment. Dark hair was waved in 
glossy curves round her ears. Her eyes were hazel, heavily 
fringed. Her mouth straight, firm and small. 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart, I wanted to tell you we got those 
bottles from Bowen’s at our price.” 

She didn’t exactly look at him, but her eyes met his own 
for a moment and read grudging admiration in them. 
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“That’s splendid, Miss Dent,” he 
said. He wondered if he dared com- 
pliment her. Didn’t she know? “I— 
er—it’s pretty smart work, Miss 
Dent,”” he managed. 

Always that tone of inferiority. One 
had to be submissive to the boss. Was 
ever another fellow in such a position? 

“I wish you'd look after the order, 
Mr. Stewart,” she said, and handed 
him the sheet with the particulars of 
the deal there in her slanting mascu- 
ine handwriting. 

He went out, feeling like an office 
boy. 

“Out of luck again, Harvey 
one chipped him. 

It was Jimmy Walters. Not a bad 
kid. 

“Say, Jimmy, what do you make of 
working for a woman?” he asked 
disgustedly. 

“She’s all right,”’ said Jimmy. Then 
he looked at Harvey in a peculiar manner. “Say, Harvey, 
tell me straight; have you got a crush on that dame?” 

Harvey flushed to the roots. It seemed, somehow, un- 
natural that he should be thinking of Miss Dent in any way 
apart from business. 

“I don’t see that it’s any of your business,” he said 
truculently. ‘“‘Well, what if I have?” 

“I guess I can put you wise to something,’ 
mysteriously. 

“Put me wise,” Harvey looked at him in amazement. 
“‘What d’ye mean?” 

Jimmy cocked his leg over the back of his chair. ‘I don’t 
think she’s absolutely happy,” he vouchsafed, ‘as a business 
woman.” 

“Why?” snapped Harvey. ‘“‘She’s got wealth, admiration, 
everything a woman wants.” 

“Yeah? She hasn’t got a man.” 

“Blah,” grunted Harvey emphatically. ‘‘Women’ve got 
so that they don’t need men nowadays.” 

Jimmy’s lips curled themselves into a grin. He fumbled 
in his pocket for something, but thought better of it. 

“Yeah?” he said, “‘did you say men?” 

“TI did,” said Harvey, and sat down. 


.” 


some- 


said Jimmy 


ALF an hour later she came out. As usual every man’s 
head in the office was raised, and a hundred pairs of 
eyes followed her across the room. 

Jacqueline was aware of all this intensely. She tried to 
make herself believe that it didn’t matter. But she was 
conscious of a little thrill every time she saw her office. Her 
memory ranged back over the last three years. 

It had all come about through a burst of offended pride. 
A man had kissed her. he had been her boss, and she had 
worked for him for three years. He was a big business man 
with a wife and three children. And she had been his 
secretary. She could recall the day it happened. She had 
been sitting near him, taking his notes when his hairy hand 
closed over her own. She wasn’t a prude—just got decent 
ideas. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Bertram, but I’m not that sort of a girl.” 

“You're my sort of a girl, Jacqueline.” 

“I’m sorry,” she had pleaded, ‘“‘I must ask you to leave 
me alone, Mr. Bertram.” 

Her job had meant a lot to her then. 
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“Self Portrait” byLilias 
Torrance Newton, of 
Montreal, who is one of 
a particularly strong 
group of women artists. 


CANADIAN WOMEN OF BRUSH 


AND CHISEL 


A surprising and absorbing chronicle of achievement 
that few Canadians realize 


Nw that the Canadian Senate has been besieged and 
has capitulated, the next stronghold of masculine exclusive- 
ness to feel faintly uneasy over its traditions is the Royal 
Canadian Academy In fifty years of its history it has 
quietly excluded women from the ranks of full membership, 
not on standards of art but on a basis of sex. 

This is the golden jubilee year of the Academy. Perhaps 
by way of celebration this matter of quality of opportunity 
in the arts may be discussed and remedied, though, truth to 
tell, at present there is not even a ripple of agitation on 
behalf of the patient and good-natured women artists 
who sit on the benches of the associates and wait. 

The Academy is divided into two classes, the forty 
members who include painters, sculptors, designers 
and architects; and the associate members who may 
run to any number. From the associates the full 
members of the Academy are selected. 

The largest number of women associates at any 
one time has been thirteen. They were ten at the 
turn of the century. They are thirteen today. There 
have been in all twenty-five women elected to asso- 
ciate membership, beginning with the first in 1883. 
They were added to from time to time until in 1924 
Lilias Newton, of Montreal, was added to the 
associate ranks. Then for five years—five very full 
and fruitful years for the women artists of the 
Dominion—not one was accorded Academy honors. 
At last, in November of 1929, two more were given 
the privilege of adding A.R.C.A. to their names. 
One was Elizabeth Nutt, of Halifax, an English 
artist who has lived for some years in Canada, and 
Kathleen Morris, of Montreal, whose pictures of 
French-Canadian life have a very genuine Canadian 
quality. 

But they are not enough, nor is their associate member- 
ship sufficient recognition for what the women of Canada 
have done in contribution to the creative arts of the Dom- 
inion. It must be irritating to skilled and successful women 
artists to realize that they are forever debarred from the 
sanctum of full membership and to have to sit in the outer 


chamber, while from their numbers men are chosen not be- 
cause they happen to be more highly skilled and creative, 
but because they have the accident of sex to their advantage. 

Today these facts are significant because of the great 
increase in the importance of women’s work in the creative 
arts of Canada. In 1893 when Canadians exhibited in the 
Fine Arts department of the World’s Columbian Exhibition, 
there were only seventeen women amoug the seventy-four 
exhibitors. In the last big Canadian Exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Canada in February, when the cream of 





“Passing Rain’ by Elizabeth Wyn Wood, of Toronto, which 
was a sculpture prize winner in the Willingdon award last year. 


the year’s work from all the shows of 1929 was hung, one in 
three of the exhibitors was a woman. Contemporary women 
artists are fast achieving equality of numbers with the men. 
In quality they are not one whit less significant, as the men 


themselves frankly and readily admit, and in the spirit of 
artistic adventure they are at least in step with their fellow 
artists. 

All of these intensely interesting developments among 
women artists of the Dominion lie within the experience of 
one woman’s life. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, the 
actual founder of the Royal Canadian Academy, is still 
active in the social life of London. Does she still follow the 
fortunes of the Academy she launched here? 

The royal house of England has never produced great 
soldiers, but the family tree of British sovereignty has on 
its branches many a distinguished artist and writer. Of that 
family came Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort. She married a Scottish nobleman who 
was a member of parliament, an artist, a writer and 
something of a reformer. She herself was both 
painter and sculptor, and has given Canada examples 
of both varieties of her work. 

The Marquess of Lorne, as her husband then was, 
came to Canada as Governor-General in 1879. The 
Princess came as vice-reine. Within a few months of 
her arrival she expressed regret that there was no 
Canadian Academy, and she promptly set about 
establishing one. The Marquess of Lorne officiated 
as the actual organizer and took into his own hands 
all the responsibility of organization. He described 
himself as a snowplow working its way through the 
impacted hostility and indifference of the times. 

Unfortunately, during those months the Princess 
was confined to her room as the result of a sleighing 
accident, but the works of the charter members of 
the Academy were sent to her boudoir for her 
inspection and judgment. She was a very serious 
and enthusiastic judging committee, this young and 
delightful princess. 

Among the original academicians appointed was 
Charlotte Schreiber, an English artist who had 
exhibited frequently at British salons. She was a 
sister-in-law of Collingwood Schreiber and lived for a time 
in Deer Park, Toronto, and later at Streetsville. Her 
diploma picture is still at the National Gallery, called The 
Croppy Boy, founded on a popular Irish poem of the day. 
Incidentally, most of Mrs. Schreiber’s exhibits were accom- 
panied by bits of explanatory poetry {Continued on page 42) 
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“Tf I hadn’t the 
training I would 
not have the ability 
to discuss his 
work with him.” 


I, IT a risk to one’s future happiness to marry someone 
in the same profession? Many people feel that it narrows 
interests too greatly; that man and wife know too much of 
each other’s work. 

Who could answer these difficulties better than women 
who have tried the experiment? Accordingly I first chal- 
lenged a noted Canadian lady medico, who for years has 
been a doctor’s wife. She voted enthusiastically for the 
affirmative. 

“Yes indeed,”’ she said, “I believe that a marriage of two 
people who have been engaged in the same type of work to 
be of the best, sifice they have a better basis for happiness. 
That is, of course, if they have good judgment and common 
sense. They have a similarity of tastes and ideals, and what 
better foundation for happiness could you have? 

“There have been times when it has been the greatest 
help to me in my profession to have a husband who was a 
doctor. I could discuss my cases with him and he could 
discuss his with me. If he had been in law and I in medicine 
we could not have discussed our work so helpfully.” 

“But what about children?” 

“Where you have children, it is an entirely different 
matter,” she replied. “‘A mother’s first duty is to her child- 
ren. She should never put her profession before that. I 
have no sympathy with this idea of leaving the children 
to be brought up by a trained nurse, while the mother 
devotes herself to some other line of work. There are cases, 
of course, where it is necessary. But the natural mother 
is entirely superior to the most educated help, no matter 
how capable that help is. She possesses a love and sym- 
pathetic understanding of her children which cannot be 
expected of hired helpers, no matter how kind they are. 
A woman should drop her profession when she begins to 
raise children.” 

“In the case of writers and artists and musicians,” I 
suggested, “they are often temperamental people—people 
of a highly nervous type, having perhaps what doctors call 
the same nervous complex; and we have heard it said that 
people of the same nervous complex do nct find it easy to 
live together. They wear on one another’s nerves. Is mar- 
riage with one of their own profession desirable from that 


standpoint?” 
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“It is no more undesirable than it is for nervous 
people of different professions to marry,” said 
the doctor. ‘Nervous people are marrying all 
the time. They just have to learn to bear and 
forbear. Of course, it isn’t ideal for two highly 
nervous people to marry.” 

“But what about shop talk in the home when two people 
of the same profession marry? Would there not be the 
temptation to talk too much about their work when their 
thoughts should be running along recreational lines?” 

“Well, that’s where you have to use your judgment and 
common sense,” she answered. ‘‘There are times when 
shop talk is a relief and not a burden. To me, medicine is 
the greatest profession in the world.” Her eyes took on as 
tender a look as a mother’s might take in talking of her 
baby. ‘“You have so much scope,” she added, “for working 
on the mind as well as on the body.” 

That night a clever, sweet-faced young writer who has 
married a man on a newspaper staff, said: “‘What do I think 
of marrying a man in one’s own profession? I think it’s 
wonderful,”’ she said, and her face glowed with expression. 
“You understand one 
another. You don’t have 
to explain all the time, 
you know. When we 
send things away to 
other papers we are 
always anxious to see 
which of us will get on 
the front page. Some 
people say there is apt 
to be rivalry but we are 
always glad of the 
other’s success. Then 
we help each other a lot 
with criticisms of our 
work. At three o’clock 
in the morning my hus- 
band brings home his 
pages in the morning 
paper and spreads them 
out on the bed and we 
both look them over. 
Of course, some women 
would think that was 
terrible. It depends al- 
together on one’s tem- 
perament. But look at 
the cases of artists who 
have married,”’ and she 
quoted several married 
artists who are inter- 
nationally known. 

A lady lawyer who 
had married a lawyer some fourteen years ago was the next 
to be questioned. It was with something of fear and trepi- 
dation we rang her bell. We had never seen her, and felt 
just a little in awe of a woman wrapped up in the dignity 
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of the law. But a moment after, we were being ushered into 
the presence of the sweetest, gentlest type conceivable. 

“I don’t really think I should be expressing my ideas 
on the subject,”’ she said, “‘because I have never practised 
law. 1 married right after my graduation. And I belong 
very distinctly to the old school. My mother belonged to 
the old school and I was raised in it. I believe my first duty 
is in my home.” 

“Oh, but that is just the needed viewpoint,” we added. 
“What does it mean when a woman of that type marries a 
man in her own profession and lays her profession down?” 

“It means a very great deal to have been trained in your 
husband’s line of work,” she replied. ‘“‘My husband is busy 
all the time with his profession and his politics. He brings 
his partner home in the evenings and they discuss their 
problems. If I hadn’t studied law I should be out of the 
picture. There would be nothing for me to do but sit in the 
corner and knit. My husband and I were students together 
in the same office. We feel that a great deal of our education 
was due to our ‘boss.’ He had a favorite slogan, ‘I want to 
hear how it listens.’ He believed in trying over all your 
speeches out loud. We practise 
that slogan still. We criticize 
each other’s speeches. The spoken 
word often seems quite different 
to the written one. 

“Often when my husband has 
to go out in the evening and has a 
point of law to look up, he asks 
me to go to our library downstairs 
and look it up for him. It saves his 
time and I enjoy doing it. One 
of the pleasures of our married life 
has been driving my husband home 
from the office. I always ask: “Is 
there anything of interest today?” 
In talking things over he gets a new 
angle. If I hadn’t the training I 
wouldn’t have the desire or the 
ability to discuss his work with him. 
My husband is so busy, I should 
certainly be very much out of his 
life if I hadn’t studied law. Besides, 
I don’t know anything more fas- 
cinating than law. Law gives a 
smattering of every other profession. 
For instance, you have a medical 
case, and you have to read perhaps 
three books through on medicine 
and consult a couple of physicians: 
or another day you have a case 
requiring an entirely different line 
of knowledge. 

; “I must admit I have done so 
little,” she continued. “As I said, my first thoughts have 
been given tomy home. My husband sometimes says if he 
were ill or anything happened I could go into his office and 
pick up the threads of his work and {Continued on page 44] 
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nuns had taught her were of the earth earthy, inventions It occurred to her on this particular evening that she was 
of the devil, temptations one’s duty taught one to avoid. twenty-four, and would never marry because she possessed 
The clothes scattered over her mother’s room frightened no dowry. Her ideas about marriage had remained severely 
her; the creams and cosmetics on the dressing table shocked French. “And life.” she thought, “‘is slipping by. At my 


her; she wanted to snatch 
the cigarette from Félise’s 
lips, and Félise only 
laughed. 

“Never mind, baby. Do 
what the good nuns tell 
you and don’t worry. 
You'll learn some day, 
and until then that shy 
innocent look is _ fright- 
fully attractive, especially 
when it’s set off by a 
little grey frock and your 
pinafore, or overall, or 
whatever you call it in 
English. In the mean- 
while your sewing’s simply 
marvellous. Look over 
that pile of things like a 
good girl—honestly they 
won't bite you—and when 
you’ve mended them I'll 
take you to the museum, 
or the church, or wherever 
you want to go.” 

When, at nineteen, Joy 
left her beloved convent 
where, although a heretic, 
she had known nothing 
but affection and kind- 
ness, life ran on much 
the same lines as in the 
holidays of old; only Biar- 
ritz, or Cannes or Monte 
Carlo, or Juan les Pins 
supplanted the obscure 
watering-places. They 
stayed invariably at a 
cheap hotel patronized by 
the French middle classes 
because that meant better 
food and lower prices. 
Félise made it her base 
for an attack on the for- 
tunate inhabitants of 
hotels de luxe. 

In some ways life had 
become simpler since the 
war. People enquired less 
carefully and forgot more 





The slim girl with the pointed face anu 
dark eyes, in the wickedly simple black 
frock and close-fitting hat, paused doubt- 


age mummy had had me and divorced 
daddy, but that, of course, was in 
England. It seems a pity we can’t 
afford to live in England though I 
suppose I should find myself fright- 
fully out of it.” 

Her expression grew rather wistful. 
Mummy would be sitting opposite 
Colonel Smith now at the Café de 
Paris, that delightful restaurant with 
the hills rising up behind it and in 
front the terrace of little tables with 
colored umbrellas where fashionable 
people drank cocktails. Afterward 
she might go on to the Casino faced 
by those wonderful gardens. There 
she would gamble a little in the highly 
decorated rooms with chandeliers of 
marvellous proportions which Joy had 
never seen, but Victorine, the chamber- 
maid, described to her. Victorine had 
never seen them either, but a very 
respectable relative worked there. 


XACTLY at the moment Victorine 

entered, bearing certain laundry. 
The slim figure of Joy, motionless, 
her sewing in her lap, caused Victorine 
to exclaim. 

“Tiens! Vous avez l’atir bien triste, 
mademoiselle. Vous ne sortez donc pas?” 

Joy smiled and explained she was 
not sad; neither did she propose to go 
out. Victorine, young and pretty 
unlike the majority of French chamber- 
maids, pursued her train of thought 
aloud. 

“You don’t take after your mother, 
mademoiselle. She enjoys life, my 
faith. And I too am of her opinion. 
I have a sweetheart who is crazy about 
me, a chauffeur at one of the big hotels, 
extremely good-looking. I lead him a 
life, I can tell you, and it’s great fun. 
But mademoiselle might almost be 
une réligieuse. She sits all day sewing 
and speaks to no one. It is not good.” 

“What would you like me to do, 
Victorine?” Joy asked, smiling. 

“You ought to be about with young 
people, mademoiselle, make friends 


easily; mo one remem- 
bered she had divorced 
her husband, and amusing 
people find themselves 
taken on trust. Besides, she and her ex-husband came of 
well-known families and that gave her the necessary cachet. Victorine wrinkled her white brow. 

If she chose the right place and the right time someone “That’s difficult,” she said at last. “Still, at the worst 
useful appeared with unfailing certainty. The difficulty of — there is wne danse.” 

providing smart frocks nearly 
broke her heart, but Joy 
developed a genius for dress- 
making and could copy any- 
thing in reason. Félise always 
went out alone. 

“It wouldn’t amuse you, 
baby. You're (rés, trés sérieuse 
and I’.n only a_ wretched 
butterfly. Still you’ve got 
an interesting book, and one 
day soon we'll take a day off 
and picnic somewhere, just 
our two selves. Goodnight, 
chérte. You'll be asleep long 
before I get back.” 

Invariably Joy, with her 
continental upbringing, heard 
and obeyed. Young girls 
after all obeyed their parents. 
She had no knowledge of the 
leggy Amazons in England 
who, no older than herself, 
demanded latchkeys and lib- 
erty and came and went 
unchaperoned accompanied 
by the boy of the moment. 
Rarely she made friends with 
the daughter of some French 
family staying in the hotel, 
but as a rule maman, who 
distrusted all foreigners and 
looked askance at Félise, forbade anything 
beyond the most formal politenesses. Apart 
from chance conversations with chambermaids, 
the proprietor’s wife, or people in shops, Joy 
led a solitary life. 


fully on the threshold. with others of your age. The old are 
of no use to young people. They are 
finished, voila. One is only young once.” 


“But I don’t know any young people, what’s to be done?” 





When she caught sight of him in the 
distance pacing restlessly up and down, 
her heart slowed to its accustomed pace. 
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“But I couldn’t go alone to a dance hall or a restaurant, 
Victorine. It wouldn’t be proper.” 

“Mademoiselle, in this life one has to chance something. 
Besides mademoiselle is English and an English or American 
lady can do anything. Where, if she were French she would 
be considered improper, she is merely thought to be mad. 
There are plenty of gigolos to dance with and it’s from only 
plain, elderly patrons that they expect large tips.” 

“But I haven’t the sort of frock for dancing.” 

“You are surrounded by frocks; you have only to choose,” 
Victorine pointed out. ‘Your figure is much the same as 
that of madame votre mére.” 


HE restaurant exhibited to the last degree all that 

decorative tendency which is meant to suggest that its 
clients have thrown their bonnets over a whole row of 
windmills and are one and all crazy about you, the ‘“‘you” 
being their companion of the moment. The slim girl with 
the pointed face and dark eyes, in the wickedly simple black 
frock and close-fitting hat paused doubtfully on the thres- 
hold, and the head waiter hastened forward, bowed, psycho- 
analyzed her like lightning, and conducted her to a table 
beside a mirror-covered pillar. 

“Madame is alone?” he suggested in English. ‘What 
would madame like to order—consommé, saumon froid, 
petit poussin?” He encountered in reply a stream of the 
purest French, that exact intonation with which a French- 
woman suggests to waiters and such like that she knows 
perfectly well they intend to rob her and proposes to stand 
no nonsense, with instructions for a very modest meal. 
Hastily revising his psycho-analysis the head waiter snapped 
his fingers and flung commands at an underling. 

“She is English, she speaks perfect French, she is alone, 
and she isn’t a cocotte. Name of a dog!” he thought to 
himself. 

Joy rested her elbows on the table and glanced round at 
the Jew, American, Argentine, Portuguese and Greek gentle- 
men, who one and all deserting their partners for the moment 
gave her an appraising stare, and marvelled at her own 
composure. 

“T suppose,” she told herself, “I’m a little crazy because 
of the spring,” unaware of the fact that heredity will not be 
denied. Her ancestors had cut respectable figures in more 
distinguished surroundings than those of a second-rate 
Riviera restaurant. 

The Michigan Boys, a jazz-band whose members had 
never been nearer Michigan than Central Europe, began to 
croon a foxtrot, and Joy began to eat her hors d’ oeuvres. 
She had a thrifty knowledge that hors d’oeuvres take the 
edge off the appetite and pay in the long run. Her eyes 
sifted the gigolos, so thin and lithe in their dinner jackets 
for the most part skin-tight, who sought out stout ladies 
more akin to Michigan than the band, not to speak of 
Hampstead and Surbiton. Most of them repelled her, even 
the English ones. They seemed so incredibly agile, and 
either they preserved a flaccid detachment or suggested a 
saccharine state of being stricken to the heart. 

Then the one particular boy drifted past, clasping a con- 
genital British spinster distinguished for her bone formation. 

He might have been twenty-six with the stamp of his 
public school all over him. His dinner jacket was not skin- 
tight because obviously it came from one street in London 
where they know how to cut 
men’s clothes. He danced per- 
fectly, lacking at the same time 
that spinelessness peculiar to 
Latins. One saw at a glance 
that he had a spine and that he 
played games. He was good- 
looking in a desperate sort of 
way and caused his hair to be 
cut once a fortnight. He resem- 
bled most a sporting dog con- 
demned to do idiotic tricks in a 
drawing-room. 

Joy’s gaze and his met, locked 
and parted. He handed his 
osseous partner back to her 
table with grave courtesy and 
they brought Joy a rable de 
lievre. When once more the 
Michigans began their inspired 
syncopation, Joy looked up to 
find the English boy standing 
gravely in front of her. 

“Excuse me,” he was saying 
in his public school voice, ‘‘but 
would you care to dance?” 

Joy looked up at him with 
clear young eyes. Somehow the 
Sisters in her convent school, 
unaccustomed to the world and 
its ways, had taught her to dis- 
tinguish good from bad. After 
the briefest of pauses she colored 
very faintly, murmured “thank 
you,” and glided away in his 
arms. It [Continued on page 37) 
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THERE WAS A LITTLE CITY 


W herein four people struggle for happiness--an 
enchanting widow, her daughter ahd be Meh 


by F. E. BAILY 


Vow mean,” the still figure on the bed enquired in a 
voice which plumbed the depths of tragedy and beyond, 
“that I’ve only three new pairs of silk stockings left?” 

Joy, grieving vicariously for her mother’s unhappy con- 
dition, nodded. She knelt on the floor of a not very good 
bedroom in the Hotel d’Italie et du Monde Réunis, which 
is not a very good hotel as hotels at Monte Carlo go, sur- 
rounded by the shoes, stockings, underclothes, frocks and 
hats that comprised her mother’s wardrobe, 
and tried in vain to make the best of a bad 
job. Mrs. Landon drew feverishly at a cigarette 
and spilled the ash over a rose-silk dressing 
wrap devitalized by repeated visits to the 
cleaners. 

“They’re the last of the dozen the Vicomte 
de Blanchef6ret gave you, mummy. I might 
fix up four or five pairs from the rest, but it’s 
jolly difficult. Nobody can disguise a ladder, 
and you’ve simply danced pieces out of most 
of them.” 

Mrs. Landon sat up, lit a fresh cigarette, and 
said: ‘“‘Well, show me the best of the evening 
frocks.” 

Joy held it up, a fair thing in its day, and 
Mrs. Landon wrinkled a white brow. ‘No 
one would ever think it was a Doucet model 
unless they recognized the cut. It’s a year old 
and I’ve worn it to rags. It was bought out of 
my winnings at the Casino over a year ago, and 
I’ve never been able to afford another since.” 

“Well, anyway mummy, it’s 
a good thing you won instead of 


losing.” - 
“Oh, a charming American 5 
was gambling for me. When I Ae 


won he gave me my winnings 
and when I lost he paid. Un- 
fortunately that sort of luck hoes 
doesn’t happen very often. I’m ' 
forty-four, remember.” 

Mrs. Landon gestured pit- 
eously as she spoke with the 
hand holding the cigarette in an 
appeal for sympathy, and Joy Fe 
responded instantly because it es 
seemed incredible that anyone 
so lovely and accomplished as 
her mother should ever lack all 
the luck in the world and the 
best that money could buy. 
You had only to look at that 
small head with dark, silky you. 
shingled curls, those eyes half 
pathetic, half daring, with the 
brows making a curve of inter- 
rogation above them, the mouth 
that invited kisses and at the 
same time seemed almost afraid to realize how much life 
owed Mrs. Landon. She had still the figure of a girl, her 
arms could stand the ordeal of a sleeveless summer frock 
at midday and her legs matched her arms. Unfortunately 
her income made it impossible for her to live in a suitable 
manner; and of course there was Joy. 

“Well, darling, I'll have to wear it this evening, so please 
do your best with it. I’m dining with Colonel Smith at the 
Café de Paris; at least I shall save the price of my dinner 
here, and I might possibly pick up a few francs at roulette 
afterward, although I hardly dare risk losing them. The 
trouble is we simply must be in London for the season, and 
travelling’s frightfully expensive and when we get there it’ll 
cost about twice as much to live as it does here; and we can’t 
even leave until my next quarter’s income arrives from the 
lawyers.” 

“But why need we go to London?” Joy asked rather 
hopelessly. The packing, the transport details, paying bills 
and distributing inadequate tips to grumbling hotel servants 
wound undoubtedly fall on her. Besides, you could eco- 


“Oh, Joy,” 


I gave it.” 





said Félise, ’ 
“T’d like to congratulate 7 
Charles wanted my 
permission to ask you to 
marry him, and of course 


nomize far more amusingly in Monte Carlo than in London; 
the sunshine and the atmosphere helped; there were in- 
teresting people to look at, and for her at any rate no appear- 
ances to keep up. Mrs. Landon sighed and began to explain. 

“You see, darling, a very delightful man, a Mr. Darrell, is 











coming back on leave from the East. I had a letter from 
him the other day in which he said he’d be in London for 
the season and hoped he might call on me. I met him last 
time he was home, but unfortunately only a week of his 
leave remained. That was a couple of years ago and he still 
remembers me, so I must have left some impression on him. 
It sounds dreadful to you, no doubt, Joy, but if I could 
make him want to marry me I'd go crazy with delight. All 
this skimping and contriving would be over and we'd find 
ourselves settled for life. He’s very rich and he can’t be 
more than fifty.” 

“T shouldn’t think you’d have much difficulty in making 
him want to marry you,” Joy said with a scornful emphasis, 
and her mother, accepting the compliment, explained: 
“But my dear, there are dozens of girls in the twenties he 
could marry if he liked; he’s not only rich but important 
as well. I hate the idea of throwing myself at a man’s head, 
and yet the future must be provided for somehow. Besides 
we'll have to take a furnished flat in London to provide a 
domestic background—middle-aged men respect a domestic 


and flats are ruinous. I must sell a bit of 


background 
My bridge winnings lately wouldn’t 


jewellery, I suppose. 
keep a mouse.” 

She swung her feet to the ground, pushed them into pink 
mules, crossed over to the full length mirror and scanned 
herself from head to foot. This inspec- 
tion never failed to put fresh heart into 
Félise Landon. It told her that so far 
she had kept time at bay and that she 
possessed the indescribable quality 
which never fails to attract men, whose 
memory remains with them even after 
two years in the East. The mirror 
repaid her for all the shufflings and schemings, the 
flatteries and contrivings that made up life on five 
hundred pounds a year with a daughter to keep. 
When she saw herself in the glass she could bear even 
the thought of kisses she would have liked to with- 

hold and found it more politic sometimes to give. 

She turned back to the dressing table with its array 
of creams and bottles and went on: ‘Take the poor 
frock to your room like an angel and mend it where 
it wants mending and press it with the electric iron 
while I bathe and do up my face, baby. Thank heaven 
they taught you your exquisite sewing at the con- 
vent. After I’ve gone you might sort out my things 
that really need seeing to, and put the rest away. I 
want you to manage me a respectable trousseau 
within the next week or ten days because we shan’t 
be staying longer than that and I must look my best 
directly we reach London.” 

So, as she had done a hundred times before, Joy 
renovated her mother’s frock with expert fingers, 
darned her stockings, maided her and sent her out 
groomed to a hair, to dine with Colonel Smith. 


HE own dinner Joy ate in the little cream-painted 

restaurant of the hotel, served to her with an 

air of magnificence by an overworked waiter because 

she was young and pretty, and the French are a 

romantic race. Afterward in her bedroom, with the 

débris of her mother’s wardrobe around her, she sat 

idle-fingered and surveyed twenty-four years of life 

as it lay behind her, and as other years might lie 

ahead. Both in the past and the future her mother 

dominated and would continue to dominate the scene. 

Her earliest recollections called back the seaside 

and Nannie in 1909 when motor cars were few and 

Sand Bay offered much the same seclusion and peace 

as in Queen Victoria’s youth. At that time Joy was 

four years old. Visits from mummy punctuated the endless 

bliss of sea, sand, and donkeys, a perfectly wonderful mummy 

even in the clothes of that period, young, laughing, full of 

vitality. In those days it was never explained to Joy why 

she had no father, like other little girls. Nannie she found 

adamant on the subject. She knew not that he had left 

her mother just after Joy was born; the divorce provided 

one of the sensations of the early Georgian period and 

compelled Captain Landon to resign his commission in the 
Guards. 

At that time some sort of social blight fell even upon the 
innocent party to divorce proceedings, so that Félise Landon 
needed all her courage and gaiety. She became just a little 
reckless, living with one maid in a tiny Mayfair flat, and 
making the most of her new freedom. No actual scandal 
touched her, but sometimes the moth flew very near the 
flame. One could do a lot in 1909 on an allowance of a 
thousand a year. 

Then, when Joy was nine, war broke out, military by- 
gones became bygones, Captain Landon went back to his 
battalion and was killed on Hill 60, and Félise fluttered 
rather more wildly through a war-mad London where so 
many reckless young officers spent their last leaves, eager 
to forget the front line with a girl who danced like the wind 
over the grass, and whose mouth invited kisses; while 
Nannie and Joy moved inland from a coast too exposed to 
air raids, and Joy suffered the first vicissitudes of school 
life. After the war, Félise’s thousand a year dwindled to 
five hundred, which meant cheap continental hotels for her 
and a Belgian convent school for Joy. 

She entered the convent at fourteen and left at nineteen, 
and in all those quiet years nothing broke the gentle, rhyth- 
mic life of the cloisters except holidays with mummy at 
some French or Belgian watering-place. Joy could never 
quite decide whether these holidays meant pleasure or pain. 
Everything about her mother typified all that the calm 
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The Wind’s Way 


by LAURA GOODMAN SALVERSON 


| GUSTAF sat on a big rock and watched 
great aunt Borga’s sad old house. Overhead in an immensity 
of azure sky, fluffy ridges of white cloud moved dreamily 
like long files of small lambs drifting together. Back of him, 
where the prairie humped itself to counterfeit a_ hill, 
hundreds of sheep ranged the stubble. 

These things were well enough. So, too, great aunt 
Borga’s three-room house until yesterday. A grey old 
house, half covered in peavine in summer, more than half 
hidden in snow in winter. A tipsy grey house with floors 
like a washboard and long crooked windows that leered 
into the darkness once the lamps were lit. A good enough 
house in which to dream of trolls and to sleep with head 
covered. A hard old house, like great aunt herself, and, one 
would think, as invulnerable. 

But now she was dead—the old one; and her house looked 
desolate. 

Little Gustaf drew his eyes down from the feathery 
clouds and began a fresh inspection. Yes, it was queerer 
than queer not to see great aunt in her hide-bottom chair 
beside the leaning doorway . . . queerer still that now her 
voice no longer whipped his nervous little body into 
frightened activity; he somehow missed it. It was so 
terribly silent in the house and out. More than once that 
morning he had been on the point of telling the two 
neighbor women, who had come to “‘dress the dead,”’ not to 
whisper. Great aunt hated whisperers. Oh, he knew. 
Many the strapping he’d got for whispering. But except to 
give him a bowl of black porridge neither one took any 
notice of him. 

That gave him an idea which now troubled him. Behind 
the big stove, under a shelf for milk pans and skillets, hung 
the curled brown strap great aunt had wielded so skilfully 
to punctuate her charity. Doubtless it was very sinful, 
but--thanks to those absent-minded neighbors—that ugly 
bit of rawhide was buried under the rock he sat on so 
contentedly. 

This worried him somewhat at intervals. To take things 
was a troll’s habit and the big silence swirled about 
him peculiarly—nosed into his peace like the frightened 
thought of great aunt formerly had done. Sighing deeply, 
little Gustaf wished the man who drove away the two 
cows hadn’t taken Grepa, the dog, with him. Grepa had 
such a loving red tongue and a soft way of crowding near 
in the darkness. A heaviness like a stone on the breast fell 
upon Gustaf at the thought of it. Doubtless great aunt had 
been very virtuous to let him have Grepa under the cot of 
nights . . . he was half minded to dig her strap up again. 

The rumble of wheels interrupted him. Down the dusty 
road a ramshackle democrat creaked nearer and nearer. 
Now he recognized the black team. It was Herman Jaeger 
from “store Baer’—Big Farm. What could he want at 
great aunt Borga’s? 

Little Gustaf was not long left in doubt. Herman had 
passed few words with Petra Gillis, who had taken charge 
in great aunt’s house, when she called him sharply: 

“Gustaf! Come nu, quickly. Quickly, boy, make use of 
your legs.” 

When, just a shade terrified, Gustaf stood before them 
the stout, dishevelled woman, and the great gawk of a 
man—Petra frowned and motioned toward the doorway. 
“There’s your things in the brown bag. Fetch them, 
Gustaf. Herman Jaeger is taking you home.” 

“Ja.””. Herman shifted his snuff and struck an attitude 
calculated to impress the woman whose one-time charm he 


had coveted long ago. ‘Ja, Gustaf, my boy. I’ll make a 
man of you. No old woman’s darling. Make speed now, 
the missus don’t hanker to wait meals for anyone.” 
Under her fat, Petra nursed a dash of coquetry. “Nu ja, 
Herman, a woman understands that. With a great farm 
like yours there’s need to have system.” Then, knowing 
well the faults of Margot Jaeger and her ‘“‘cross,”” she added 
maliciously: “Ja, sure, with such a household, Herman, 
there’s need of more than system.” 
Herman climbed 
into the democrat 
as disquieted as 
Petra had intended. 
Why in thunder 
had he changed his 
mind anyway? No 
good ever followed 


The democrat halted 
at the back door, and 
the door itself flung 
open to reveal an 
astounding spectacle 


such shiftings. True, Petra wasn’t the slim, laughing girl 
he’d courted but there was gentleness in her. 
understanding. Her eyes were softly brown 


had had a good farm. 
dear enough! 


avoided Petra’s eyes. 


=. 






Can a woman triumph over a lost love, 
lost children and lost health?--A powerful 


story by one of our most noted writers 


Ja, and 
Margot 
Herre Gud, the thing had cost him 
But he collected himself sharply. 
primitive fashion Herman felt constrained to loyalty. This 
was no way to be thinking. He spat into the road and 
‘‘Nu, there, Gustaf,a little speed. 
{Continued on page 30} 
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by GERTRUDE CREWSON 


Beauty 1s only skin deep~-but character 1s shown 
in every Ensament, Another article interpreting 
physical characteristics 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of three articles 
by Gertrude Crewson on how to analyze and judge character 
from the study of outward physical characteristics. It is a 
fascinating study and one which should prove most entertaining. 

A limited number of the April issue of The Chatelaine, in 
which Mrs. Crewson dealt with types of heads, foreheads, 
eyebrows, and eyes, are available for those who would like to 
have the complete series. 


Fe avis uncovered the hidden meaning which lies 
behind individual characteristics of heads, foreheads, eye- 
brows and eyes, we pass on to the eyelashes. The curtains 
that shield our eyes have their own story to tell. 

If they are thin and very pale in color, they often denote 
a delicate constitution. 

Long, curved, silken lashes are found in refined natures 
with delicacy of feeling and a certain degree of shyness and 
secretiveness. 

Straight, coarse, thick, projecting lashes indicate a 
vigorous character, blunt almost to rudeness. 

If the lashes are spare and brown, the constitution is 
vigorous, but the spirit is sensitive. 


The Hair 


The “crowning glory” has of late years been treated most 
casually. At no time in modern civilization has there been 
such a varied array of styles, practically all short. 





Characterization is made from the quality and color. Very 
coarse hair denotes a strong but obstinate nature. 

Soft pliable hair usually marks one who is tractable, 
amiable and reasonable. 

Medium coarse, stiff, straight hair of a light hue shows 
refinement, delicacy and sensitiveness. If black or brown, 
there is greater feeling and mental power. 

Thick long hair shows constitutional vigor, longevity 
and great reproductive powers, although this rule is not 
infallible. 

Black hair is usually accompanied by dark eyes, black, or 
brown, or occasionally dark blue. When lank, thin and 
lustreless, there is ordinary intelligence but often poor 
physical condition. When it is fine, long, and glossy, it 
denotes refinement, intelligence and a capacity for ardent 
and enduring affection. 

Dark brown hair is, as a rule, accompanied by blue eyes. 
When fine and glossy, there is normal power of will, and 
excellent color sense. The lighter shades show greater 
intelligence. A golden tinge adds excitability. 

Red hair, when fine and glossy, shows intensity of feeling, 
ambition and refinement. There is quick temper, agreeable- 
ness and a love of outdoor life and pursuits. Coarse, red 
hair indicates strong animal passions. 

Flaxen hair denotes a lack of vitality. 

Curly hair shows an artistic imitative nature. There is 
good vitality but not so high a degree of integrity and moral 
courage as is manifested by straight hair, although many 
curly-haired people are strictly honest. 
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WHAT DOES 
Your MIRROR 
TELL You ? 


The Nose 

We have now arrived at the most prominent feature of 
the face, certainly the one that demands the most exclusive 
attention. Go where you will, from the redoubtable Dumas 
on a frost-filled day in Russia to the girl with a compact in a 
city street-car, you will find the nose receiving its full share 
of honorable mention. 

There are many reasons for this partiality. We do, or 
ought to, breathe through the nose, so that the cold air goes 
to the sensitive lungs at a reasonable temperature and the 
germs and dust filtered out by the hairy nasal interior. 

And then, how necessary is this same nose for the proper 
appreciation of the rose. the violet and the fragrant food! 
One might also mention the warning it gives when injurious 
and obnoxious scents cross its path. 

Nor is this all. Try talking without the aid of your nose 
and notice how many sounds are impossible. Even those 
which may be vocalized without its aid lose their rich 
sonorous tones. 

Enough of its uses. We must admit its usefulness but it 
can hardly be called ornamental. Is it surprising, then, 
that we do the best we can to improve the appearance of 
this so obvious a member of the facial family? Time was 
when social standing was judged by the shape of the nose. 
No wonder the daughter of the middle class went to bed 
night after night with a clothes pin securely fastened over 
the end of an otherwise rather snubby nose! 

Yet she was right! That clothes pin was accomplishing 
what Nature had overlooked—the development of a 
character for endurance and philosophy such as no snub 
nose ever yet denoted. 

What an unending variety of noses one may meet! They 
all fall into one or other of three classes—concave or negative 
straight or passive, and convex or positive. 

In the concave class we find the snub, pug, retroussé and 
singing types. 

The snub nose is only semi-developed. It is fairly straight 
with a blunt upturned end, and shows a tendency toward 
despotism but poor executive power. 

The pug nose when blunt often indicates an individual 
of the “‘close-to-Nature” type. There is little reasoning 
power, but there is pugnacity, and sometimes irritability 
and quarrelsomeness. A sharp pug denotes a sharp and 
contrary character. This type is common among pugilists. 

The retroussé type is the dainty little turned-up French 
nose, and denotes refinement, wit, inquisitiveness, vivacity, 
abandon and arch coquetry. It is not usually associated 
with very strong intellects but with volatile, amusing and 
artistic natures. It is commonly found among the French. 

The singing nose is slightly {Continued on page 43} 
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the ideas for the designs from the flowers that grew in the 
fields. The house was topped with a hay roof, and the walls 
were whitewashed. When it was completed they decided 
to call it Plumtree Farm, because there was a plum tree 
in the garden. 
Now after two years work, you may see what a pretty 
little home they have made, and how justly proud they 
may be of their stock. There is Marianna the cow who does 
not like being milked, but who is not as ferocious as she 
looks. Then there are two nice, white, woolly lambs, who 
give so much wool, that Olaf’s mother is able to make her 
big man and her little boy warm things for the winter. 
Limpie and Lempie, are Olaf’s pet geese, but you should 
hear the queer noises and the terrible faces they make when 
he scolds them and tells them not to be so saucy. Lastly 
but by no means least, there are Doodle and Cock-a-doodle, 
the hen and the cock, who have just produced a large family 
of fluffy little chicks. 
Olaf works in the fields all day with his father. He thinks 
it is lots of fun to be treated like a big man and be given 
big jobs to do. But the hour he likes best of all, is when the 
sun starts to sink to rest over the hills, and he hears the 
big bell, the one they brought from the old land with them, 
ringing through the soft summer air. That bell means 
“No more work, come home to supper.” Olaf can hardly 
wait to get there, he is so hungry. He knows what good 
things there will be waiting for them, for his 
mother is a fine cook. As he passes the window, 
he sees her taking a big curly loaf out of the oven 
just the kind they used to have at home. 

After supper Olaf’s father smokes his long 
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pipe, and his mother brings out her knitting, 
| then Olaf curls up on the floor by her feet, and 
; half closing his eyes dreams of how some day he 
i will buy all the land for as far as he can see, and 
| ‘then he will be a rich and prosperous man. 
: 
; 
: 4 . ? 
I ull directions on page 42 
This is Olaf’s father working in the garden. 
Left. These are Olaf’s two 
gezse, Limpie and Lempie, 
out for a walk. 
Right. This is the rain 
barrel. Paste it to the 
extreme right hand of the 
| front of the farm house, 
@ as shown in finished sketch 
‘ on the other page. 
| | 
a Be 
; 
Paste this door in position on the front wall This is the flower garden at Plumtree Farm, This is Olaf, telling Limpie and 
of the house, as shown in the sketch. If you Lempiethat they must not be so saucy. 
ma cut around the three sides of it you will be 


able to open and close it and let the people 
go in and out. Bend the dotted lines to form 
steps, and paste the bottom step to the ground. 
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This is how Plumtree Farm will look when 
you have made the cut-out. 
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Pe PLUMTREE FARM 


Another cut~out to be made with a shoe box 
Full directions on page 42 by JEAN WYLIE Full directions on page 4? 


we gs years ago a big ocean liner brought Olaf and 
his mother and father from a country far across the seas 
to live in Canada. In brightly colored posters and gaily 
illustrated folders they had read of the beauties of this 
great land. They dreamed of a land of sunshine, where 
there was room for all, and if a man but worked hard he 
would become prosperous. So they had sold their little 
farm in the old country and come west to try their luck. 
When they had cleared the land, they built their house. 
You may be sure they tried to make it as much as possible 
like the pretty little cottage they had left behind them. 
They painted the window shutters and the front door in 
bright colors and decorated them with flowers. Olaf got 




























Above are three windows. Paste one 

of the smail ones on each side of the 

house. Paste the large one on the front 

wall of the house, as shown in the sketch 
at the top of the page. 


Left. Marianna the cow ts really 

not as ferocious as she looks. 

However, she doesn’t like to be 

milked as you may plainly see, 

and she is sticking out her tongue 
at her mistress. 


Right. This is Olaf’s mother, 
sitting on her little three-legged 
stool and trying to milk Marianna. 


Right. These are Doodle and 
Cock-a-doodle and their Little 
family. 
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I; F amily Lite on the ‘Wane ! 


Suggestions from an Investigating Committee 


HAT about family life in Canada? Is it 

developing, or is it “losing out?” Ask any- 

body the question and in the majority of 
cases you'll get the casual opinion that family 
life is going; that the old family spirit is dying 
out. For whereas the family used to gather 
nightly round the red tablecloth and do homework, 
knit, and read the evening paper, today Mamie has a 
boy friend and Bob is with the baseball gang every 
night, while pop is at his lodge and mother at her 
bridge. 

We all know the vague ideas that crowd on us 
when discussing,family life. We believe that modern 
young people are impatient of restriction; that they 
calmly leave home and live by themselves down the 
street if they do not enjoy being with the family; 
that parental authority is waning and young people 
are eager to hurtle down the years to disaster. 


We accept these ideas, as we accept so many 
ideas, without bothering to think them out for our- 
selves; without dreaming of giving them careful 
thought we lavish on the triumphant completion of 
a new frock or the reduction of a six-family recipe 
to a tea for two. 


But so important is this question that the Social 
Service Council of Canada asked a special committee 
to make a detailed investigation into family life in 
Canada. The report was made by Dr. Hugh Dob- 
son, of Vancouver, at the recent convention of the 
council, and presented some most interesting ideas. 
And they were received with enthusiasm. 

What did the committee find? 

For one thing, that the revolt of youth 
was not responsible for the loosening of 
family ties. Youth has been made the scape- 
goat for nearly all present-day follies. F 
“Yet,” says Dr. Dobson, “we know of no 
follies among youth which are not just as 
common among the middle-aged. Youth is 
by nature self-assertive and registers more 
easily this so-called revolt in its plastic 
period. But the cause of broken homes and 
changing marriage customs goes farther 
afield and deeper than the revolt of youth. 

For it must be remembered that wrong con- 
ditions in the trend of today must largely 
be righted by youth.” 


DF 


66 O, THE fact remains that tomorrow 
youth will have to carry on and 
straighten out the difficulties we are creat- 
ing today. Two words should describe 
much that is at the base of the modern 
unrest, says Dr. Dobson—sensationalism 
and commercialism. Other causes were the 
war, a changing economic order, prevailing 
discontent, spread of knowledge, current 
philosophies which have been accepted and 
not really understood, and the contact of 
world cultures which introduce confusion. 
From sensational headlines, comic sec- 
tions, articles, motion picture plays, and 
sometimes, indeed, the pulpit and the plat- 
form, many people obtain a rather grotesque 
picture of family life. But while the com- 





mittee who had been working for months on their 
report believed that there were slight grounds for 
panic, there was every reason for the great attention 
and thought which must be given to the changing 
attitude toward marriage. For the divorce court 
can never be a cure for incompatibility and lack of 
self-control. 

But what can be done about conditions which we 
all acknowledge? The only real solution lies in the 
proper courses of training in social problems. The 
Social Service council suggests that these courses be 
given to ministers, social workers and_ teachers. 
There should also be courses for the training of chil- 
dren in parenthood, in primary, secondary and nor- 
mal schools; and the training of parents themselves 
in voluntary groups. “It may be possible,” says the 
report, “that some time in the future sex education 
may become a part of school training. Certainly a 
responsibility rests upon our educational system for 
some aspects of this problem.” 

It was particularly interesting, in view of the 
presentation of a young woman’s attitude in this 
issue in “Is the Church Deserting Youth?” to note 
the council’s emphasis on the responsibility of the 
church. 

“Every minister should be a student for life of 





Rest 


by Alan B. Creighton 


¥% 


I lie in my lazy boat and drift; 
Beneath me the water drones. 

My boat tinkles forth, with every lift, 
A treble of silver tones. 


I slumber serene in flowing song; 

My small boat and I are swayed 

By rhythm more deep, more sure, more strong 
Than poets have ever made. 


And for all the movements from our birth 
A purpose awaits in store; 

Or why should a man go round the earth 
And then find the girl next door? 


I stretch off at rest in cosmic things, 
And all of my glad life floats 

In infinite love; my wise boat sings 

A splatter of dulcet notes. 


x $$ ____________,e9 


the family and marriage,” it says. “The present 
courses for the training of the ministry are quite 
inadequate. This inadequacy of training offered in 
the preparation of the ministry for the guidance of 
family life is unequal to the tasks that await the 
minister.” 

There is the opinion of some of the keenest minds 
in Canada, the minds of men and women who are 
in daily contact with conditions which we can often 
but vaguely talk about. There is matter for the 
gravest thought in their statements. 

Who will want to deny the truth of that? 
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HAT is why we present such articles as “Is the 
Church Deserting Youth?” in this issue. For 
here is a problem of intense importance to the home 
and national life of the Dominion. It is one which 
obviously exists: we all realize that thousands of 
young people are not working with the church. 
The only way to arrive at any definite ideas is 
first of all to try and understand the attitude of these 
young people. That is why we asked an average 
young woman of today to give her basic reasons why 
she had lost her allegiance to the church. Her atti- 
tude is the reflection of thousands of young men and 
women with the same ideas. That is why it is inter- 
esting, and why we present it, although, of course, we 
do not necessarily commit ourselves to her opinions. 
We want to hear from you. We want to 
hear from other young people. We want to 
know and share your ideas with men and 
women throughout Canada. Only please 
remember to keep your letters short. 
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UST one month more, remember, to 
send in the snapshots of your children, 
or children of your friends, to compete in 
the $200 prize list in The Chatelaine’s 
Child Study Contest, for the contest closes 
on June 30, 

Some of the most enchanting youngsters 
are crowding into this contest, which is 
| arousing Dominion-wide interest. Remem- 
ber that the photographs are for amateur 
studies: they may enter two distinct classes, 
the interesting or the humorous. Be sure 
to write your name and address clearly on 
the back of each print, and enclose a 
stamped envelope for the return of your 
photographs. Full details and rules appear 
in the advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
The snapshots you send in may be those 
you have taken this June, or treasured sam- 
ples from your photograph album. We 
want pictures of children at all ages and in 
all moods — those which do not, perhaps 
win a prize, but which we want to publish 
in the coming months, will be bought and 

paid for at our usual space rates. 
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It is within the power of the June 


bride, as it ts within the power of 


every woman, to make her home 
sparkle with the brightness of a 


well l ~cut gem 


Pow the June bride! She starts out on this 


fascinating business of making her own home and creating 
her own chosen atmosphere, and there are no mistakes to 
rectify, no reminders of bad judgment to be hauled up 
to an attic already crowded. She is a fortunate person, 
fortunate because successes lie ahead and there are no 
failures in the background; and because every facility of 
modern merchandising, of twentieth century science, of 
decorators’ knowledge is at her command. It is within 
the power of the June bride, as it is within the power of 
every woman, to make her home, whether it is a two- 
roomed apartment or a twelve-roomed mansion, sparkle 
with the brightness of a well-cut gem. Every advantage 
is on her side; the whole blessed world is pulling for her, 
and unless she has a husband that insists on turkey red 
carpet in his bedroom or green window blinds in the 
front room, the element of risk is almost negligible. 
Before we start with the practical needs of our bride, 
let us consider a few fundamentals. The most important 
of these is logic. The great schools of architecture and 
the various periods of furniture that have endured for 
centuries were born and perpetuated because they were 
pre-eminently logical; they developed because someone 
needed a certain type of house or piece of furniture, and 





The 





Is there a natural 
centre or focussing 
point already 
indicated? It may 
be a group of win- 
dows, or a fireplace 


Bride 


F urniehes Her Home 


the artist or artisan created the article to fill the need. So 
it is with the compact house or apartment of 1930. Every 
square foot is valuable space to be jealously guarded and 
carefully used as the use makes itselt apparent. Each room 
should be developed gradually and each group therein 
similarly evolved. 

; Experimentation is the finest method toward good 
interior decoration. There is still a painful memory in my 
mind of having to admire a four-roomed apartment that a 
June bride furnished “in three days!’ She had spent 





An interesting dining room in a small house that 
has both grace and dignity. 


by MARY-ETTA MACPHERSON 


exactly $1,100, and the result was exactly chaos. There 
was an expensive chesterfield suite and no wall space large 
enough for the chesterfield; the rug in the bedroom cried 
out against the wall paper, and there were paths fourteen 
inches wide between beds and dressing table; the dining 
room looked like a crowded furniture shop. It was not the 
fault of the furniture or the fabrics; it was lack of judgment 
in piling what were considered complete furnishings into a 
very limited area. You can have too much bareness, but 
you can’t have too much space. 

Many of us find that groups of furniture, or suites, are 
sometimes cheaper and more convenient to buy than 
individual pieces. There are many excellent suites on the 
market today—well made, of good materials and work- 
manship, and following the lines that have been tested 
out and approved by people of good taste for generations. 
In buying such ready-made groups, the chief considera- 
tion, again, is suitability and size. We must not traffic 
with Spanish red leather effects if our dining room is an 
ordinary 12 x 14, or allow ourselves to be overawed by 
great cumbersome pieces for a bijou living room. Oak 
fashioned in the manner of the Elizabethans’ furniture is 
beautiful, and it is probably the only wood that improves 
with hard usage. There are suites autheniically copying 
the old forms—a refectory table with foot-rail, eminently 
usable chairs that need a velvet cushion to bring both 
comfort and color, and an open dresser for pewter or 
china. The eighteenth century furniture schools, such as 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, are also open 
to exploration by the owner of a new home. Sheraton’s 
style, his delicate lines, simplicity and grace, are per- 
fectly adapted to use in the modern house, ana Canadian 
manufacturers have been quick to place before us good 
reproductions of his popular designs. 

There is that other style which is peculiarly our 
own—the North American Colonial. It is probably the 
most direct and straightforward furniture style we know. 
It was the style that our pioneering forefathers evolved 
to fit the needs of a new country, and it is particularly 
suited to the furnishing of a new home. We find it in 
maple, mahogany or walnut—all of them worthy of the 
style—and we are now able to reproduce a charming 
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“April” 
e 


Thousands of children and their parents have been wait- 
ing for this enchanting young person and her wistful pup 
caught in the April rains, since it is a companion picture to 
“March” which was published last month. 


These two paintings proved particulary popular when 
they appeared on the covers of The Chatelaine, and we 
take great pleasure in reproducing them, ready for framing, 
in response to the many requests. 
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Automatic time and temperature 
controls simplify cooking and 
save the housekeeper’s time. 


by 
Helen & . Campbell 


Director of the 
Chatelaine Institute 





A WISE mother once said to me: “A girl should be 
trained for home-making at the expense of her mother- 
not her husband.” Fortunate is the bride whose years as 
daughter in her mother’s house have fitted her to be mistress 
of her own. To her, the furnishing of the new home is an 
opportunity to exercise her taste and thrift. With con- 
fidence and intelligence she makes her plans, realizing the 
truth of the old couplet: 


“Life’s riches other rooms adorn, 
But in a kitchen, home is born.” 


Here is her own little kingdom; here by her effi- 
ciency and good management she will prove the true 
helpmate of her husband. 

Her first step, then, is a survey of this room, noting 
the size, the shape, the number of windows, the 
exposure and the amount of wall space. Before she 
decides on any equipment this modern young bride 
takes pencil and paper and with the general layout 
of the room in mind, she arranges and rearranges 
until she has worked out a definite scheme to meet 
her requirements. Nor does she fail to consider the 
amount of money she has at her disposal, and other 
essential points. Is she furnishing a new kitchen or 
remodelling an old one? Is her home in a section of 
the country where electricity and other conveniences 
are available? Or is it an apartment equipped with 
certain appliances? 

She will think, too, of the amount and type of work 
she will do in her kitchen—-whether or not she will 
entertain frequently in a formal or informal manner, 
for all these things count in planning a convenient 
workroom for her housekeeping duties 


The Refrigerator 

The next thing is a tour of the shops with accurate 
measurements of floor spaces in her notebook. No 
window shopping for luxuries quite equals the thrill 
of searching for just the right equipment for this 
room. Thinking perhaps of the sequence of duties in 
meal preparation, the bride may look first at refrig- 
erators. The selection of one suitable to her needs is 
important. Shall it be one cooled with electricity, gas 
or ice? Obviously, the first two types will not do 
unless the house has the necessary wiring, but if the 
bride lives in a city or town or in rural districts where 
power lines are installed, she has her choice of the 





Kitchen 

















three. Cost, of course, is a consideration, but other factors 
count for much in her decision. Good insulation and proper 
construction are necessary for satisfactory performance and 
economy of operation. The careful purchaser will inform 
herself on these points, but will not lose sight of the fact 
that the placement of the refrigerator in her home and the 
arrangement of viands in the food compartment influence 
its efficiency. Size, too, is important in choosing a refrig- 
erator. It is not reasonable to buy one so much larger than 





Ventilated cupboards under the sink, afford good storage 
space for garbage can and cleaning ulensils. 


Selecting the? 






E.quipment 


Illustrated with 
photographs taken in the 
kitchens of the 
Chatelaine Institute 


Good lighting, ample space and 
up-to-date fixtures make this 
sink a convenient work centre. 






actual requirements that the 
cost of upkeep is out of 
proportion to the conven- 
ience offered by the extra 
space. Nevertheless, it is 
poor economy to select too 
small a refrigerator. In that 
case, there is a temptation to 
overcrowd it, interfering 
with the circulation of air 
and detracting from its effect- 
iveness. Then, too, it is well 
not to overlook the demand on the cold storage space which 
entertaining will make. Good refrigeration means a tem- 
perature in the food compartment of around 50 deg. Fahr. 
This is affected somewhat by the temperature of the room, 
the number of times the refrigerator door is opened and the 
arrangement of food. It is well to investigate before select- 
ing a refrigerator, but the housekeeper must exercise good 
judgment in its use and care in order to secure the best 
service. It may be that the bride thinks next of the prepara- 
tion of the food in her refrigerator. The kitchen 
cabinet of good design is available in a variety of 
sizes and colors. Much of the work of meal prepara- 
tion centralizes around the kitchen cabinet; it 
provides a work table and storage space in which 
cooking utensils and flavoring, spices and other 
staples may be kept. This means a saving of steps, 
particularly so if the cabinet is placed near the 
refrigerator and the food supply easily accessible. 

It may be that more storage space than that 
provided by the cabinet is required, and she will find 
for this purpose, small narrow cupboards which are 
designed as companion pieces to the cabinet. They 
are the same style and finish, and when grouped with 
the cabinet, make an attractive and a convenient 
work centre. One of these may be used to keep dishes 
or staple foods which do not require low temperature; 
the other may hold broom, brushes and other utensils 
and supplies for cleaning. These utility cabinets are 
satisfactory for use as a single unit and can be placed 
in any part of the room. 

A desirable feature of these matching pieces of 
equipment is their adaptability and the opportunity 
they afford for different arrangement to suit the size 
of the kitchen and the available space. Then, too, 
they allow for new ideas and changed conditions. 


The Range 


The all important question of the range is one 
which demands thought and consideration. The kind 
of fuel to be used must first be decided and will 
depend largely on availability and relative cost. It is 
well to look into the price of installation and power 
rates if a gas or electric range is being considered. 
Electric ranges have become exceedingly popular, due 
to their simplicity of operation and the ease with 
which they can be kept clean. Here again there is a 
wide choice, for many designs [Continued on page 57} 
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Colonial bedroom with four-poster beds and highboys, or 
dining and breakfast rooms with drop-leaf tables and 
either straight ladder-back or Windsor chairs. 


NE of the unfailing axioms of interior decoration is that 

no room is better than its background. Walls, wood- 
work and floors must be dealt with before we can hope to 
create the groupings. Some years ago it was considered 
necessary to surround ourselves with white plaster until the 
walls ‘‘settled,’”” but that was before the beauty and 
practicableness of painted walls were discovered. Dull or 
flat-finish paints are the general preference for wall surfaces, 
but if it is desired to have them more readily cleanable the 
lightly-glazed finish may be used. The major colors are 
easily procurable in any of the standard quality paints, but 
if a certain gradation of tone is needed, it is wise to stand 
over your painter while he mixes the ingredients, so that 
the right degree of pigmentation may be achieved. 

Textured wall surfaces are having an increasing vogue, 
and though their initial cost may be somewhat higher, the 
result is a background of dignity and permanence. Many 
fine and elusive color tones may be achieved with these 
texture finishes, the color sometimes being mixed in with 
the plaster before application and, again, applied after the 
wall has been surfaced. Only neutral or delicate light tones 
should be used, in view of the permanence of the finish. 
Creams, sand tones, greys, misty greens or pinkish buffs are 
the happiest choices, as they will fit themselves in with 
various types of furniture and color schemes. 

When we come to wall papers, we may well be staggered 
with the possibilities that open before us. There are papers 
that will lighten or heighten the 
general scheme; papers to give 
depth and perspective to the 
small room; papers to fit in with 
the formal period scheme; papers ‘ 
that simulate textured finishes or 
pine panelling; papers that bring 
the garden inside all the year 
round; papers that give an essen- 
tially modern background. 
Borders are seldom used; even 
if they “go with” the paper they 
may be disregarded. A good 
wall paper needs no superimposed 
design or excrescence to restrict 
the height of the room. Cut-outs 
that “grow” upward from the 
baseboard are a different matter, 
as they are an integral part of the 
design. One of the interesting 
developments recently is the use 
of perspective paper in the dining 
room. As this part of the house is 
used chiefly at meal time, when 
the atmosphere should be bright 
and stimulating, the general adop- 
tion of cheerful, flower-patterned 
walls would be an excellent move. 
Unless the dining room opens 
directly off the living room and is 
clearly visible from it, we can 
here indulge our fondness for 
pattern to our heart’s content. 
The toile de jouys, reproductions 
of the old French scenic wall 
coverings, are delightful for the 
dining room, especially if Colonial 
or Georgian type furniture is used. 

Patterned paper is usable any- 
where in the house, especially in 
entrance hall, dining room and 
bedrooms. It is quite usable, too, 
in the drawing-room or living room, but the choice is more 
restricted here as in this room we are striving for a restful 
background for probably several types of furniture, several 
types of persons and several types of uses. We shall never 
go wrong so long as we stick to fairly plain light wallsin the 
most important room in the house. It is in this room that 
we gather our household gods, no matter how few or trivial 
they may be, and it is here that we entertain our friends, 
play bridge, dance, read, sing or talk. The background 
should be agreeable to all these uses, and to that end we 
keep it light and fairly clear of tone. 


OME with me on a brief tour of the new home. Here 

is the entrance hall. Is it dullish, smallish, and not too 
inviting? Then we shall have the walls very light, painted 
if you will, or papered with one of those new modern papers 
showing faint broken lines. A bright rug on the floor or, 
even better, black and white diamond-blocked linoleum 
lightly waxed; a pair of yellowish gold net curtains on that 
small window high up in the wall; a decent-sized mirror on 
the wall and perhaps a little console table beneath it— 
these will work wonders in bringing light to the dark places. 
We are in the living room. Does it face south toward the 
sun? Then let us have our walls and woodwork painted a 
tender spring green. Sunlight streaming in on a green 
room through cream-colored net curtains is an effect that 
not even the most temperamental person will tire of. Is 


there a natural centre or focussing point already indicated? 
If there is a fireplace, that is the logical centre; if there is an 
interesting group of windows, this shall be the centre; if 
there is nothing to start with, we shall have to make a 
centre from which to build out and around. This, of course, 
is a matter that only dimensions and window spacing can 
decide. 

Against our green walls we may have lovely patterned, 
flowered or striped or sprigged chintzes and linens. It is a 
fact that the patterned, light-grounded chintz has brought 
more joy and good cheer into houses since its introduction 
at the end of the seventeenth century than any other single 
article of furnishing or decoration. The bride of 1930 will 
be as safe with an inexpensive, attractively designed cre- 
tonne as the bride of 1730. She must not overdo it; in a 
small room not more than two large pieces, such as a 
chesterfield and a wing chair, should bear the same pattern, 
especially if the side curtains are of the same material. 
Books give a friendly warmth and are essentially a part of 
modern life; open shelves to hold them may flank the 
fireplace or windows. A bureau desk, or one with bookcase 
top, with a small straight-back chair in the same wood, 
may occupy this wall space; a nest of lacquer tables will fit 
nicely into that corner; there will be a small table with a 
lamp at the end of the chesterfield or beside the wing chair. 
"A few pictures well spaced on the walls, a deep rose or 
mulberry or green rug on the floor—and, presto! our room 
is practically complete. 2 

Across the hall is the dining room. If it is not across the 
hall, but directly reached from a small living room, it is 
well to carry out the same wall treatment to give greater 





Patterned paper is usable anywhere in the house especially in the hall, dining room and bedrooms. 


spaciousness when the doors are thrown open or when a 
large number of people have to be accommodated. If it is 
more or less cut off, we may well follow the scheme outlined 
previously, with cheerful patterned walls, plain art silk, 
repp or linen drapes and thin light fabric next the glass. 
With this as the background, we may choose Sheraton 
mahogany, Queen Anne walnut with its pleasant curving 
legs, or Colonial in pine or maple. The buffet, sideboard or 
Welsh dresser—depending on our final choice of style— 
shall be placed against the long wall, and let us be careful 
not to clutter it with too many wedding presents. Silver 
candelabra or candlesticks, a silver or glass bow! for flowers, 
or, in the Colonial room with its Welsh dresser, some old 
pewter and a row of really pretty cups and saucers, are all 
the ornaments required, and will show off to much better 
advantage if not crowded into a corner. 


Now we are upstairs and faced with the problem of a 

reasonably sized bedroom, with a deep bay window— 
which makes it actually no problem at all! A pleasant bay 
is exactly the logical location for the bride’s dressing table, 
so that the light will fall on her face as she sits before it. 
If she is an ingenious person with the needle, she may find 
it good fun to drape her own dressing table with voile or 
muslin or taffeta or linen, depending on the type of 
draperies and the general style. If a southern facing room, 
she may indulge her passion for languorous orchid and silver 
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grey; if a northern exposure, she may have instead a pale 
peach and blue-green color scheme. Crisp org indie is an 
excellent fabric for bedroom windows, and is sufficiently 
decorative in its lovely plain colors to let us do away with 
two sets of hangings. It should be loosely frilled and caught 
back with bands of the same material. The day spreads 
may be of the same material, although the modern decorat- 
ing trend seems to be to stress the importance of the beds 
by using an entirely different and richer fabric for covering. 
“Painted furniture is delightful in the bedroom; it may be 
bought in many interesting and usable shades, or it may be 
purchased piece by piece in the rough and finished as you 
wish. Metal beds come under this category, too, and their 
color range suggests several possible interior schemes. Such 
beds might be pleasantly combined with chest-of-drawers, 
bought in the unfinished state and painted to match the 
beds, a draped dressing table with painted mirror, and a 
comfortable upholstered chair. The result would be a 
charming room and an exceedingly inexpensive one. 


OST young people nowadays, either by. necessity or 

preference, begin on a modest scale. The small 
apartment or unpretentious house suits their requirements 
perfectly, and there is no reason why they should undertake 
the expense and bother of furnishing and equipping more 
rooms than thei: mode of living dictates. But, as the years 
pass, the needs in all probability will change; a larger house 
will be bought and a new set of decorating requirements 
will have to be faced. The bride will do well to keep such 
future changes and expansions in mind when she is equip- 
ping her apartment or house in 1930. She should know 
which articles of furnishing will 
have to be discarded when she 
moves into a larger place, and 
which pieces will be more or less 
permanent. Once this is decided, 
the cost of furnishing and decorat- 
ing may be more intelligently 
handled, as, naturally, the equip- 
ment that will be outgrown within 
a few years should not receive the 
same expenditure of money as 
that which will be in use twenty 
or thirty years from now. 

All pieces that have to fit 
exactly certain spaces or dimen- 
sions fall generally into the ‘‘tem- 
porary” category. The bride can 
save money, for instance, on 
curtains, rugs, linoleum and oil- 
cloth, because such things are 
changeable as she moves from 
place to place. Curtains, in par- 
ticular, are important in this 
connection, especially as, with 
time and thought, the same effect 
may be achieved with dollar-a- 
vard material as with ten-dollar 
damask, and one may put the 
balance of the curtain budget into 
better furniture or other permanent 
equipment. Oriental rugs or the 
finer imported or domestic carpets 
are very desirable, we all admit 
but floor dimensions may change 
radically, and the expensive rug 
that was bought to harmonize with 
the bride’s first living room may 
have to be relegated to an upstairs 
bedroom. An inexpensive Can- 
adian-made floor covering will give 
quite satisfactory results and will 
be equally at home in another 
room later on when she may buy a new rug. 

The importance of planning a central group (not in the 
centre of the room by any means, but, rather, in the centre 
of interest) has been mentioned before. Following up this 
idea, the novice decorator should realize that one beautifully 
designed and well constructed piece of furniture will give 
character and importance to any room. It may be a chair, a 
small table, a desk with tooled leather appointments, or, in 
the bedroom, a prettily draped dressing table. A definitely 
good piece, even though small and simple in line, will lift 
the plain, unpretentious room to a plane above the 
ordinary. 

Ornaments of china, silver or glass should be used 
sparingly and placed in orderly arrangement so that their 
worthy points may be seen and compared. A corner cup- 
board—i.e., V-shaped, with the point of the V fitted into 
the corner—is a very desirable piece in itself and makes a 
charming background for fine china or glass. Such a cup- 
board might well play the part of the important piece 
referred to above. Hanging shelves, in mellow wood tones, 
offer another possibility for the display of interesting 
bric-a-brac. 

Any number of small ornaments should be arranged in 
neat order; otherwise the effect is spotty and cluttered. 
Many women that take pride in their orderly arrangement 
of kitchen equipment will deliberately place rugs slantwise 
on the living room floor, pull big [Continued on page 58} 
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by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


I SPENT five dollars and I bought all this,” exclaims 
the wise housekeeper as she views her purchases with this 
portion of the income set aside for the food supply. Too 
often the plaint of the unwise shopper is “I spent five 
dollars and this is all I have.” 

The modern home manager is essentially the purchasing 
agent for her family. Her problem is the judicious spending 
of the allotment for household expenses of which the food 
supply is a large proportion. The conscientious young 
housewife is not content to spend her husband’s money 
haphazardly and an intelligent apportionment of the 
income and some understanding of marketing conditions, 
some knowledge of grades and standards and familiarity 
with the characteristics of various foods and their place in 
the diet, enables her to buy with better judgment. A plan 
for the family budget outlined by an eminent authority in 
nutrition suggests the division of each food dollar into fifths. 


One fifth for milk and cheese 

One fifth for bread and cereals 

One fifth for fruits and vegetables 

One fifth for meat, eggs and fish 

One fifth for fats, sugars and miscel- 
laneous foods 


This division has the virtue of simplicity and is, par- 
ticularly to the inexperienced, a valuable guide for the 
choice of food and the planning of menus. It sets no hard 
and fast rules and allows much variation and endless 
combination and appetizing and healthful dishes. It must, 
of course, be taken into consideration that while the prices 
of many of these foods are fairly stable, others are subject 
to fluctuation according to season and locality Milk, for 
instance, is usually a cent or two higher in the fall and 
winter months than it is in summer when the supply is ore 
plentiful. This slight increase in price, however, should not 
discourage its regular use as milk is indispensable in the 
adequate diet. Cheese remains about the same price all 
year and the amount of money spent for this food will 
depend largely on the type purchased. There are on the 
market nowadays many varieties of cheese. Several of 
these are manufactured in this country and as a rule 
provide a greater return for the money than the imported 
types. A place should be made for cheese in the menu, but 
if economy is a consideration it is well to regard the foreign 
varieties as luxuries to be indulged in, only occasionally. 

Meats, too, are fairly constant in price, though there is a 
marked difference in the cost of the various cuts. Reduction 
of the meat bill is possible if the housekeeper is willing to 
give some thought to the use and preparation of the cheaper 
cuts. Many of these are very nourishing and are excellent 
in flavor if properly cooked and served. Indeed, the preju- 
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dice against them is largely the result of unskilful prepara- 
tion for the table. Cost usually depends on the demand. 
Liver, for instance, was long regarded with indifference and 
sold for only a few cents a pound, but the recognition of its 
dietary importance has created a more active demand and 
in consequence, price advancement. In considering the cost 
of any kind of meat, take into account the amount of 
waste; bones and fat which cannot be used, add to the 
average price per pound. 

Eggs, while reasonable in the spring and summer, have a 
tendency to soar in price in the late fall and winter months. 
Modern methods of cold storage, however, have done 
much to equalize the supply throughout the year and to 
make the rise in price, less severe. Egg production is highest 
in spring and during that time, larger numbers are placed 
in cold storage for use when fresh eggs are scarce. 

Bread and cereals can, as a rule, be purchased for about 
the same price all year and are widely used in the econ- 
omical diet. Here, the housekeeper has a choice of bulk or 
package. Buying by bulk is more economical, but there are 
certain advantages in the package goods. It is well though, 
to weigh the relative merits and to be sure that the added 
charge is compensated for, by superior quality. Spices, 
flavorings and food adjuncts are also stable in price. Sugar 
is another food which does not vary greatly in cost. Many 
forms of sugar are on the market. Brown sugar is used 
considerably and lump sugar, pulverized and confectioner’s 
sugar all have a place on our shelves. Honey, too, can be 
used for sweetening and is delicious in many recipes; maple 
sugar though too expensive for more than limited usé, has a 
characteristic flavor which may give variety to a common- 
place dish. 

Among the fats, butter is subject to the greatest variation. 
Here again price changes should not interfere with its place 
in the menu as this popular food is regarded as a dietary 
essential. In cookery, other fats somewhat lower in price 
are satisfactory for many purposes, but as a spread for 
bread, butter has no equal. 

Fruits and vegetables represent a large class with great 
variety of products and great variation in price. Wise 
buying of these foods means a choice of those in season and 
greater economy will result if chief use is made of those 
produced in the locality. In summer and fall when fruits 
and vegetables are plentiful, one fifth of the food dollar will 
purchase more than it will during the unproductive months. 
Canned fruits and vegetables, however, do not vary in price 
to any extent and when the fresh product is out of season 
they provide an excellent means of incorporating these 
valuable foods in the diet. Methods of canning have 
improved so greatly that the value of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable is well retained—the flavor is agreeable, and the 
texture satisfactory for serving in all sorts of dishes. Canned 
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goods are definitely graded and sizes of cans are standard- 
ized. The best “‘buy”’ is a size suitable to the family needs; 
many products are available in small containers as well as 
in larger sizes. Certain vegetables such as peas are 
numbered according to the size of the product. It is well 
for the housekeeper to familiarize herself with these sizes so 
she may give definite orders and purchase the grade most 
suitable for her purpose. The label on the can gives infor- 
mation which the housekeeper should have and it is wise to 
form the habit of reading the wrapper. 

The woman who begins her housekeeping duties at this 
season has much in her favor for the variety of available 
food supplies will aid her in serving appetizing and suitable 
meals. It is best to buy perishable goods in small quantities, 
whereas in the case of foods which keep well, the amount of 
storage space in the home will determine the best amount to 
purchase at a time. The housekeeper will save time and 
avoid worry by considering her menus for several days or a 
week at a time. This, too, will result in more interesting 
meals as there is likely to be less repetition and a wiser use 
of left-overs. 

In June the most delectable fruits are plentiful; straw- 
berries are in every fruit store, pineapples are at their best 
and rhubarb is inexpensive and delicious. Desserts then, 
are a simple matter if the housekeeper takes advantage of 
the market’s offering. Each day she may serve one of these 
foods as a breakfast dish and may make use of another for 
the last course of the luncheon or dinner. In their natural 
state, strawberries are a welcome dish and it is hard to 
improve on their flavor if they are well prepared and 
served with powdered sugar. Perhaps they will be given 
special acclaim if served in a strawberry shortcake and, as a 
sauce for ice cream, blancmange, junket or other plain 
desserts; crushed strawberries give added interest and zest. 
A particularly delicious use for them is as a sauce for boiled 
rice—seasoned and sweetened. Whipped cream may be 
added as an extra garnish. Strawberries combine well with 
other fruits. A seasonable fruit salad is a combination of 
diced pineapple, sliced bananas and fresh whole straw- 
berries. This may be served in cream puff shells or on 
lettuce leaves. 

The season for pineapples is comparatively short. In 
buying, test for ripeness by noting the color and odor. As 
the fruit ripens the odor is more pronounced and fragrant; 
the color becomes more yellow and the spines are easily 
freed. Rhubarb is on the market for a longer time and has 
many possibilities for varied dishes. In the spring, asparagus 
is at its best and is popular while the season lasts. 

The housekeeper will get good value at this time of the 
year if she includes these foods in her market basket. They 
contribute healthful qualities and deliciousness to her 
meals. {Continued on page 39} 
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FLOORS IN THE 
DECORATIVE SCHEME 


Since a carpet is bought for many years of service there are 


many viewpoints to be considered in the treatment of your floors 


on. treatment of the floors is, in very truth, the 
foundation for your entire decorative scheme. The floor 
provides the darkest note in a room, in the majority of 
cases, since the ideal color scheme ascends gradually from 
the comparatively dark area of the floor-covering to the 
lighter walls and the faint halt-tints of the ceiling. 

Carpets are essential to the comfort and beauty of a 
home, and since they are bought to wear for many years, 
they represent one of the most important notes in the 
furnishing of a home. 

Today, if you shop wisely you can be absolutely certain 
of getting every ounce of value out of your carpets and 
linoleums if you buy from firms with a high reputation. 
It is astonishing to see the variety of designs, colors, sizes 
and prices, which make it possible for every room to be 
treated in exactly the right style, at prices which will fit the 
housekeeper’s purse. 

In choosing a carpet, remember that it does not wear, as 
so many people think, from the top, as from what is known 
as the “‘bed,” and the softer the bed the better the carpet 
will wear. An excellent test for a carpet is to see if it will 
fold easily. If you find it harsh and unduly resisting, 
probably the “bed” has been treated. But these days you 
may rely absolutely on the carpets from 
well-known manufacturers. 

Shall the carpet be plain or patterned? 
Shall it be large, or shall you use several 
small rugs? 

The answer can only depend on your 
room. If you desire a room to appear as 
large as possible, one rug, carried close to 
the walls, gives a larger effect than small 
rugs which break up the floor surface. On 
the other hand, in rooms with angles, small 
rugs can be most useful, as in rooms with 
very lovely floors. Small rugs are not 
advisable in the living room where there is 
much traffic and the rugs are liable to be 
kicked up. A large rug has an important 
mission in “‘pulling together” the odd pieces 
of furniture which so often must harmonize 
in a room. However, there are many cases 
where the small rugs are better as, for 
instance, in the room that is rather sparsely 
furnished, for the well-placed rug can 
emphasize the groupings of your pieces. In 
the family living room a patterned rug, or a 
plain rug in deep tones is often effective. 
In the dining room, where the furniture is 
conventional, and the walls often panelled, 
there is an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce pattern and rich colorings in the 
carpet. Too light a carpet in the dining 
room is a mistake since there is a 
constant danger of spotting it. 

Of course, the dream of every 
woman is to possess a real 
Oriental rug, with their seeming 
miracle of coloring and texture. 
But since with most of us this 
can only be a dream, there is an 
added delight in noting the re- 
markable work which is being 
done by home manufacturers in 
reproducing the Orientals in the 
moderate priced rugs. One 
manufacturer, after experiment- 
ing and working for years, has 
evolved an imitation with all the 
silkiness, softness and exquisite 
colorings cf the Orientals. These 
seamless, loom-tufted domestic 
Orientals are authentic repro- 
ductions of their world-famous prototypes, with a rich and 
luxurious tread. 

Among the plain rugs are the chenilles, the broadlooms, 
Wiltons and Axminsters, which may be purchased seamless, 
or joined by seaming, which, when sewn and brushed 
skilfully, scarcely show. The chenilles are most beautiful 
woven in one piece and are beautifully soft. They are among 
the more expensive rugs but, as are all the better weaves of 
carpets, well worth their cost in their wear and beautiful 
appearance. 

Wiltons are less expensive and are of the shorter pile and 

































The plain carpet offers the most 
successful foil for patterned curtains. 


When small rugs are used they should 
be placed with an architectural 
simplicity. 


by M. G. PATTERSON 


firmer to the tread. They are woven in an entirely different 
manner to the chenille. The worsted Wiltons are the most 
expensive, with longer, heavier and better wool than the 
wool Wiltons. The Axminster rugs are among the moderate 
priced rugs and appear in many homes. 

Shining floors offer a beautiful opportunity to display the 
quaint French-Canadian rugs, the hooked rugs, the woven 
rugs. In the bedrooms particularly, with gay wallpaper and 
fluttering curtains, these vividly-tinted rugs are very gay. 
They are frequently used in the simple, unconventional 
hall, where quaint hooked rugs with painted floors and 
mahogany and white staircases are most effective. 

In placing small rugs in a room, try to avoid the diagonal 
criss-cross effect, for small rugs should be laid straight, with 
architectural simplicity. They should follow the lines of 
travel as much as possible, and may sometimes emphasize 
the more important pieces of furniture by being laid by 
them. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important developments of 
modern manufacture 
in the saving of car- 
pets, are the hair “rug 
cushions” which are in 
reality a thin hair mat- 
tress for rugs and car- 
pets. This soft, spring 
cushion makes any rug 
or carpet delightfully 
soft and restful to step 
upon, and as has been 
definitely proved, gives 
three times the length 
of wear to the carpet. 
These mattresses are 
made of animal hair, 
since this is one of 
Nature’s toughest sub- 
stances. When a rug 


s 
is laid on a bare floor, every footfall would be equivalent to 
the blow of a hammer. Every step pounds the yielding 
strands and threads against the knife-like particles of sand 
and grit on the hard wooden floor. The nap is beaten down, 
the fabric weakened, and the colors become faded and worn. 
But if one makes use of these excellent ‘‘mattresses,”’ foot- 
falls merely sink into the yielding depths of a comfortable 
cushion. The rug does not even touch the ever-present grit 
on the floor. There is no shock to toot or fabric. These 
cushions are as easy to lay as the rug itself and are made a 
few inches narrower and shorter so that no edges show. 


N A GENERAL discussion as to the happiest choice of 

rugs for the various rooms of a home, only the most 
elastic ideas can be given, since the choice is so much a 
matter of individual preference as well as room conditions, 
However, so exquisite are the modern designs, so fine the 
workmanship in large and small rugs, that it is well nigh 
impossible to buy an ugly rug. The question of suitability 
and wearing qualities are the important ones to settle. 

Generally speaking then, the living room, as the family 
room, must be considered with that in view. It is the 
most lived in room of the home. More footsteps cross it, 
probably than any other room. Here particularly, durability 
must be as importart as attractiveness. 

If you have not hardwood floors, walnut is the happiest 
stain, particularly in the living room, with its dark and 
glowing reflections. If the boards are uneven, wouders can 
be done with crack-fillers. The large rug is generally best 
for the living room, although many a bride prefers the 
beautifully woven small rugs on her glowing floors. How- 
ever, when there is a family to be considered, the small rugs 
have a tendency to be kicked up—and above all, the living 
room should be a place where the family can utterly relax. 
The pile of the carpet should be as soft and deep as you can 
afford, since the hard thin carpets have a definite effect on 
the nervous system. Two-tones rugs are effective in this 
room, as are the patterned carpets. Many women have 
achieved a charming effect with all-over rag rugs that come 
from the laundry like new. 

In the dining room, small figured Persians are very good. 
The patterned rug is very popular, since often this room, 
conventionally furnished, and with panelled walls, offers 
the only opportunity in the house for a rich-colored carpet. 

Wearing qualities of the rugs for the dining room are of 
utmost importance since there is a tendency for the wearing 
spots to be in exactly the same places. That is why painted 
floors have not proven very successful in this room. 

Since the table remains so unalterably in the centre of 
the carpet, it is wise to choose a rug in which the design is 
well at the border, not centred in a middle medallion. 

The bedrooms offer the greatest opportunity for originality 
and ingenuity, since they are the most informal rooms of 
the house. Here the 
woman who loves color 
may revel in splashes 
of it on her shining 
floors. She may carpet 
them in soft sweeps of 
color that reach to 
the skirting board. 
She may use the deli- 
cately-tinted lino- 
leums. She may 
scatter one or two 
small rugs at points of 
vantage and leave her 
beautiful floors bare. 
She may paint the 
woodwork in any color 
to emphasi-e the tint 
of her walls and hang- 
ings—What an oppor- 
tunity to work out all 
one’s pet theories of 
color and decoration 
in one’s own room! 

Linoleum would re- 
quire an article in 
itself, so myriad are its 
uses today —and it was 
only discovered in 1862 
when Frederick Walton, an Englishman was granted the 
patent covering the basic principle of manufacture. In this 
patent, linoleum is described as a material composed of 
oxidized oil and gum intimately mixed with ground cork 
and wood flour, pressed or keyed to the back of burlap. 
He called his product “linoleum” (from linum, flax, and 
oleum, oil)—linseed oil being obtained from the flaxseed. 
The process of manufacture is practically the same today 
as at the time of its invention. 

The first variation was the painted linoleum where the 
design is stamped on the surface. {Continued on page 45} 
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VIRGINIA CARTER 


RANDOLPH 


“A SOUTHERN GIRL’S DUTY to mankind is to 

make herself charming.” So says Miss Virginia 
Carter Randolph, of the historic Randolphs who came 
from England to America in the 17th Century. Radiant 
young favorite of romantic old Warrenton, Virginia, she 
is one of the prettiest, most popular girls in this state, 
so famous for its Southern belles. 


A bonny wee thing is charming Miss Randolph, 
adorably pretty, with laughing blue eyes, sunshiny 
gold-brown hair, and skin as fair as an infant angel’s, 
flower-like, fragile, exquisitely cared for. 


“A Southern girl must have a lovely skin,” this 
popular young favorite declares. She has “used Pond’s 
ever since she was a little girl,” she says, so of course 
she “thinks of Pond’s as her best friend. 


“That lovely Cold Cream keeps your skin so mar- 
velously clean and the ducky new Cleansing Tissues are 
perfectly divine . . . the Skin Freshener peps you up 
and makes your cheeks as pink as roses, and a little 
Vanishing Cream before you powder will keep you 
pretty as a picture all evening. 


“You’re so much happier,” she charmingly concludes, 
“when you know you are looking your loveliest!” 


Follow these four steps of Pond’s simple Method: 


During the day . . . First, for thorough cleansing, 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream, several times and always 
after exposure. Pat on with upward, outward strokes, 
letting the fine oils sink deep into the pores... Then, 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, soft, absorbent, econom- 
ical, wipe away all cream and dirt... Next, briskly dab 
with Pond’s Skin Freshener to banish oiliness, close 
and reduce pores, tone and firm . . . Last, smooth on a 
delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream for powder 
base. Use it also to keep your hands exquisite. 








Charming Miss Virointa CARTER RANDOLPH és an 
enthusiastic user of Pond’s four preparations, Two 
Creams, Cleansing Tissues, Skin Freshener. 
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scope for solving it in the beautiful fabrics available 


Glass curtains must just cover 
the glass while overdrapes may 
reach the floor. 





To DREsSs 
THE WINDOWS 


Every home has its own window problem, with limitless 


by J. B. NICHOLS 
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wisdom is of inesti- 
mable value in giving 
personality to a house. 
For with the walls and 
floors in happy har- 
mony and the furni- 
ture in place, the 
fabrics that hang at 
the windows must be 
chosen with a telling 
power for color, tex- 
ture, and design. 
Sometimes one must 
sacrifice the design for 
the color, sometimes 
the texture; but with 
skill and care, all three 
can be triumphantly 
united. 

In the majority of 
homes the windows 
present individual 
problems that may 
occur in no other home. 
The shape and size of 
the room, the treat- 


ment of walls and floors, the view from the window—all 
these have a very definite effect on the choice of fabrics. 
The woman who hangs her windows with the greatest 


success must consider the “‘ 


” or “falling” texture of 


the draperies, the cut of the fabric, the best type of valances, 
and, of course, the question of color, texture and design. 

In these days it is getting well nigh impossible to find 
anything ugly, since the wealth of color and design in the 
chintzes and brocades, the exquisite color tints of the silk 
nets, casement cloths, and soft fabrics, give one an appar- 
ently illimitable scope in choosing just the right fabrics. 
The dyes are good—the patterns excellent, and good hand- 


blocked linen will stand many years of wear and show 
few strains if washed carefully. The new fadeless cottons 
are particularly good for hard usage—in fact, all the 
developments of modern manufacturers are stressing and 
achieving fabrics which will give every ounce of wear. 

Never hurry in the purchase of curtains. Many women 
let the furniture “‘settle in” for a few days, to get the 
feel of the room before they invest in the draperies. 
Whenever possible, take the fabric home first to test it 
out among the furnishings, for a sample can look very 
different when it is finally hung on the rods. 

The curtains must be considered from so many angles. 
Basically they must give the important keynote in the 
color scheme. When furniture is of the general and 
heterogeneous nature that so many of us must har- 
monize in one room, the curtains must help to bind them 
all together. If the room is dark, the curtains must 
introduce the effect of sunlight. If the windows are small, 
the curtains must apparently add to their size. If there 
is a beautiful view, the curtains must emphasize it. 

In an article such as this, it is impossible to give many 
details about choosing color, for it is such an individual 
matter. The smallest shade of difference in the strength 
of the tint makes such a difference that one can only 
repeat the ancient formula—with flowered walls, with 
much furniture, or with patterned carpet, use plain 
colors. If the walls are not sweeps of color, then one can 
joyously fling up the glories of rich patterns in the 
draperies. That is why the importance of plain papers is 
so emphasized by all decorators. They allow such limit- 
less scope for pleasure in fabrics. 

But how long shall curtains be? This is an oft-repeated 
question. 


Glass curtains, hang as close to 
the window as possible, and just 
cover the glass—they are ell that 
their name implies. The blind is 
between the glass curtains and the 
over-draperies. They may be cased 
on a narrow rod at the top of the 
glass and hang free just at the 
glass’s edge, since they do not need 
pulling back and forth. 

It is happier when possible, if 
there is a charming view, to leave 
the windows open, that is, with no 
glass curtains, but just side drapes. 
A charming bit of countryside has 
been the making of more than one 
room which I have seen. But too 
often another house, or a street, or 
fear of passers-by, make glass curtains imperative. They 
should not be tied back, but hang straight in the way they 
are to stay. On casement windows they may be cased on 
tiny rods at the top and bottom. They should have a 
scant fullness—not too bunchy and not too thin. If they 
are too full they darken the room, and if they are too 
narrow they seem to give a skimpy meanness. 

The majority of people prefer plain, gauzy glass curtains 
to the elaborately decorated lace curtains. They may be 
fashioned, according to the room and the pocketbook, of 
cheesecloth, scrim, muslin, marquisette, silk muslin, hand- 
kerchief linen, silk gauze and georgette. The latter fabrics 
are more expensive, but are well worth the investment in 
their length of service and airy-fairy charm. For the small 
or “cottagey” windows, the artificial silk nets give a 
beautiful frame to the window as curtains without absorb- 
ing the light. Often in full length windows they are most 
effective when gathered in tiny pleats to fall in lustrous 
gleaming folds. 

For the average window, two lengths of yardwide goods 





If there is an attractive view, the curtains should emphasize 

it. If the room is dark the curtains must introduce the 

effect of sunlight. If the windows are small the curtains must 
apparently add to their size. 
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Many delightful 

things may be 

achieved with val- 
ances. 





are sufficient, but when the material 
is very soft and the window wide, 
more is required. The favorite hem 
width is from one-and-a-half to two 
inches, but from one to three inches 
may be considered. Hems are made 
at the bottoms and facing sides 
The outside edges may be roll- 
hemmed. In colored materials the 
selvage is often allowed to act as a finish to each side. Hand 
stitching is better than machining, and in thin white 
curtains ladder hemstitching, run at the top of the hems, is 
very decorative. In shrinkable material it is a good idea to 
run two or three thicknesses inside the casing for the rods 
while making, so that they may be let out when the curtain 
is washed. Sad when a newly laundered curtain is a trifle 
too short for grace! 

Casings should be comfortably wide with no headings 
unless the glass curtain is the only one at the window, or 
unless top and bottom are cased, as in casement windows 

and French doors. 

As a rule it is advisable to avoid dead white, since the 
creams, oyster greys, coffee shades, maize and faintest 
tints of rose are more successful. It is difficult, except in 
bathrooms or kitchens or pantries, for dead white not to 
strike a harsh note. 


However, if you have more individual schemes for 
your particular rooms, you can evolve more daring 
colors. I have seen gorgeous orange tints, deep tones of 
wisteria, or yellow, used most effectively. But remember 
that in dressing your windows you are considering the 
outside as well as the inside of the house. With red brick 
the grey shades with cream and white are good. With 
stone, darker shades may be used, and with the off-color 
brick tones, any harmonizing shade is good. But there is 
something very garish about a flaming color plainly 
visible at the window that is at odds with the bricks of 
the house. 


N THE formal room the overdrapes may extend to the 

floor or to the bottom of the window trim in the 
average room. The shorter length is popular, although, 
if the ceilings are inclined to be low, the longer drapes 
give an added height to the whole room. 
; The overdrapes have a valuable part to play in chang- 
ing the width of the windows. If they are long and 
narrow, set the side drapes out on the wall slightly; this 
will apparently widen the windows. Conversely they 
can be narrowed by keeping the overdrapes just exactly 
to the window, and by bringing them out over the glass. 
Asa general rule, however, the fault of too much window 
space is a good one and much sought after. 

The question of lining [Continued on page 55} 
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or the loveliness that thrills 


a girl must have exqutstte smooth skin~” 


Say 39 





Nine out of ten screen stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap for smooth skin 


ETAL-S MOOTH SKIN—how subtly 

and surely it wins its way into hearts 
everywhere! There’s no loveliness like it, 
Hollywood directors find. 

“Smooth skin is beauty’s greatest as- 
set,” says Al Rockett, production man- 
ager for First National. “The perfec- 
tion of an exquisite skin is much more 
to the motion picture star—or to any 


- LUX Tol 


saree ear . 





woman, than any other physical quality.” 

A screen star must have skin so beauti- 
fully smooth that even the terrific bril- 
liancy of the close-up lights reveals not a 
single flaw in its utter loveliness. 

Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux 
Toilet Soap for smooth skin. In Holly- 
wood, of the 451 important actresses, in- 
cluding all stars, 442 care for their skin 
with this daintily fragrant white soap. 

The next time you see Corinne Griffith, 
notice how exquisitely fine and smooth 
Lux Toilet Soap keeps her skin. When you 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 


Hollywood Directors 





} 


Photo by D. B. Keyes, Hollywood 


see your favorite star, whoever she is, in a 
close-up, remember that 98% of the lovely 
complexions you see on the screen are 
cared for by this soap. 


Every one of the great film studios has 
made Lux Toilet Soap the official soap in 
all dressing rooms. 


It leaves the skin so petal - smooth ! 
You'll love its quick, generous lather in 
your bath, too, and for the shampoo. 
Ample, caressing lather even in hard water 
— for Lux Toilet Soap is made by the 
famous French method. Do try it—today. 


Soap-makers by appointment to their Excellencies 
the Governor General and Viscountess Willingdon 


let Soap - 


50c and $1.00 the cake. .now 


Luxury such as you have found only 


TOc 


in French soaps at 





CoriINNE GriFFITH, First 
National star, in the strik- 
ingly beautiful modernistic 
bathroom which is one of 
the most unique among 


those seen in Hollywood. 


“The thing I like best 
about Lux Toilet Soap is 
the wonderful smoothness 
of my skin after it — the 
same velvety feeling the 
finest French soaps give 
you.” 


Wea Yop 





Unless a screen star’s skin shows mar- 
vellously smooth under the glare of the 
new incandescent “sun-spot” lights, she 
cannot hope to hold her public, 
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WHEN ONE 
CONSIDERS THE LINENS 


by Norah Whitton 


T. here are many points to be 


considered in the most success~ 


ful buying of household linens 


Pe young bride who essays to procure her linen is 
bound to be rather dismayed at the range and variety of 
choice before her. And one can scarcely blame her, for 
without previous priming she finds that linen is the most 
difficult thing in the world to purchase wisely. There are so 
many points to be considered, and many of them, indeed, 
require practically a technical knowledge of textiles. For 
this reason it is always safest to buy linen that is manu- 
factured by firms noted for their dependability. Not- 
withstanding, a few guiding posts to quality and upkeep 
will not come amiss here, for much can be saved and gained 
by doing a little “sleuthing” into the fine points of linens. 

As is commonly known, “‘linen,” as bed linen, is a term 
which refers not only to the material 
woven from flax, but to cotton and a 
mixture of cotton and linen also. 
The pure linen is beautiful, of 
course—smooth and lustrous—but 
it is by far the most expensive. 
However, many people prefer it 
despite this aristocratic distinction. 
Unfortunately, it has a tendency to 
crumple very easily, and is difficult 
to iron; hence if the laundering is 
done at home it is hardly a practical 
purchase to make. 

Longcloth, or in ordinary par- 
lance muslin, and percale, are both 
used in the making of cotton “‘linen” 
sheeting. Of these two, percale is 
considered to be the best in appear- 
ance and is commensurately higher 
in price. It looks shinier and feels 
smoother than longcloth because it 
has had an additional finish in 
process of manufacture. But after 
frequent washings the longcloth 
sheeting will be found to resemble 
the percale far more closely, since 
the surface fuzz will be worn 
smooth. Percale is lighter in weight 
and is very closely woven. 


Knowing these characteristics, 
then, it is possible for one to attack 
the linen counter with a certain 
feeling of assurance. Above all, we 
must look for firmness and a close 
weave. Sometimes a starch or 
dressing is used on the linen to give 
it the appearance of quality. But 
there is a little test which will 
reveal this masquerade. Rub the 
material together to see if the weave 
becomes looser. Then look to see 
if a fine white powder is left on the 
surface to betray the presence of 
dressing. The yarns should be of 
equal size and smoothness and one 
thread should differ very little in 
thickness throughout its entire 
length. There is one very misleading point which it is as 
well to be aware of when buying linens. The manufacturer’s 
label indicates simply the amount of material put into the 
sheet before it is hemmed, and not the actual size when 
finished. 

Always see that the sheets are torn for hemming instead 
of cut. This is the only way that one can ensure a straight 
edge. Usually, of course, the manufacturer’s label will 
stress this point, but in case there is any doubt, it is possible 
to discover this point by following with the eye the hem 
edge. If it continues along the same thread all the way 
along, it will have been torn. And speaking of hems, the 
traditional broad hem at the top and narrow hem at the 


bottom is going into rapid discard. For it is found that 
ever so much more wear is obtained from the sheet when it 
is reversed and used top to bottom alternate launderings. 
For this purpose, hems nowadays are made of equal width. 

It really doesn’t pay to buy sheeting by the yard, since 
there is very little difference in the price, and the sheets 
manufactured and ready to use are obtainable with some 
really lovely work upon them. Some people like to em- 
broider their own monogram upon the sheet after it is 
bought, or some other design of a floral or geometric nature. 
Percale sheets can be procured in an almost exact imitation 
of the luxurious linen sheets which boast handworked satin 
stitch upon them. Colored sheets, too, are procurable and 
often their delicate pastel shades blend most exquisitely 
into the color scheme of the bedroom. 

Nothing is quite so depressing as the “skimpy” sheet 
which persists in receding from the blanket at the top or 
sides. There is really no excuse for it, since sheets are made 
now to fit any standard size of bed. At the very least one 
should allow a fourteen-inch tuck-in at each side and a 
fourteen to eighteen-inch overlap at top and bottom. 

The standard sizes of sheets are as follows: 

Single bed—54 inches wide; 96 inches long, or six quarters. 





The linen which a bride collects represents one of the oldest traditions of the home. 


63 inches wide; 99 inches long, or seven quarters. 

Three-quarter bed—72 inches wide; 99 inches long, or 
eight quarters. 72 inches wide; 108 inches long, or eight 
quarters. 81 inches wide; 99 inches long, or nine quarters. 
81 inches wide; 108 inches long, or nine quarters. 

Double bed—90 inches wide; 99 inches long, or ten 
quarters. 90 inches wide; 108 inches long, or ten quarters. 
The mystic “‘quarters” refer to a term by which the measure- 
ments of sheets are often given—in quarter yards. 

Pillow slips are actually miniature sheets, so far as 
characteristics are concerned, and what refers to the one 
should also hold good for the other. Manufacturers avoid 
side seams by making them of tubular material, but if by 


any chance they are bought as flat goods or by the yard to 
make up, see that the strong warp thread runs lengthwise 
of the material. Plain hems on both sheets and pillow slips 
wear best, but the hemstitched edge is a universal favorite. 
Scalloped edges, however, are inadvisable for anybody who 
dislikes finicky ironing. 

Four pairs of cotton sheets and pillow slips and one pair 
of linen ones should be sufficient to start the bridal house- 
hold. Incidentally, when washing bed linen it is wise to 
give it many rinsings. It is worth the extra trouble to keep 
it as snowy as whenit left the shop. Iron linen very damp. 

Two bedspreads, or if there are twin beds, four, are a 
bare minimum. Of blankets there should be two under- 
blankets—these of cotton—and two pairs of wool or part 
wool blankets, doubling the quantity, if there are twin beds. 


ROM the bedroom let us retire to the bathroom. 

Towels—and yet more towels! Let us hope that the 
showers have in their usual thoughtful bounty provided 
the young bride with lots of them. For there is need of 
every one, bath towels, guest towels, face, hand, and tea 
towels. But if the bride decides to buy some herself, she 
must be aware of several things, chief among them being 
the durable and water-absorbing qualities of the materials 
under her inspection. 

Linen absorbs water quicker and also dries more speedily 
than cotton. Stains are more easily 
removed from it, and in appearance 
it is beautifully smooth and lustrous. 
It is stronger than cotton and does 
not lint with wear. Cotton, on the 
other hand, is much cheaper than 
linen, and when soft spun and soft 
woven it will give splendid service. 
Linen and cotton, or union weave 
as it is often called, combining as it 
does the absorbing qualities of 
linen with the economical qualities 
of cotton, is a very practical choice. 
Face towels are procurable in plain, 
twill or satin weave. Satin, or 
damask towelling is lovely in appear- 
ance, but it does not give the hard 
wear that twill weave does. Twill 
designs include huckaback, bird’s 
eye and goose-eye. Hdneycomb and 
geometric designs are both varia- 
tions of the plain weave. 

The large face or hand towel is 
merely an indulgence in luxury, for 
after ablutions only the centre of 
the towel is used. Towelling is 
procurable in a number of different 
sizes and is also, of course, obtain- 
able by the yard. This latter 
method of buying it, however, is 
scarcely worth the while of the 
modern bride, since there is neither 
the selection of design nor the 
attraction of border to speak for it. 

At no time is there need for 
greater “‘sleuthing” activity than 
when buying Turkish towelling. 
This is always, with one exception, 
made of cotton. It should be finely 
woven and thickly piled. Never 
buy a towel in which the pile pulls 
out easily and the background 
threads are loose. There are in fine 
qualities of Turkish towelling from 
three to six pulling threads be- 
tween the rows of loops which 
comprise the pile. Only ply yarn is used in the best weav- 
ing. To test the latter quality, try to untwist one of the 
loop threads. If it is a single thread instead of ply, you 
will not be able to untwist it. 

Three pairs of Turkish bath towels, four linen guest 
towels, three pairs of huckaback towels, four cotton kitchen 
towels, six tea towels and four glass towels should be 
sufficient to start the household of two. 

Lastly, the bride must consider her table. And here is 
delight for the housewifely soul! Not even the unnatural 
woman who has yawned with boredom over the cataloguing 
of sheets, pillow slips, and what-nots, can resist the lure of 
table linen. {Continued on page 33} 
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te you Taking Weekly Snapshots 
of your Children? 


That's the only way your youngsters can be kept with you, 


always, just as they are today 


take pictures in a way that 
puts your child’s best foot forward 
explained in unique illustrated book- 


let . . . sent free for coupon below 


—_O~O~n 


SUCCESSFUL business man recently said that of all 
his possessions the ones he treasured most; the 
only ones, perhaps, that money could not buy; 


were two little albums of snapshots of his children, 
taken years ago. 


And that’s easy to understand. For there’s something 
about pictures of that sort that touches down deeply in 
the heart. Pictures that are looked at as the years roll 
along with a mist of Sweet Memory between the pictures 
and eyes. 

Wouldn’t you like to have that sort of record of the 
Fairy Story days of your children’s first years? Your 
children next year, ten years from now .. . just as they are 
today! 

That cunning dimple little Mary likes to have kissed 
by her mother at bed time? That serious expression in 
Bill’s eyes that proves that “‘he’s always been the living 
image of his father’’? 


KODAK 


USE KODAK FILM 
It gets the picture 


Genuine Kodak Film should be used in all your 
picture-taking. It is the safe film... the film 
which made amateur picture-taking possible. 
Ack for it by name. Identify the genuine by its 
familiar yellow box. 


To Help Parents Get Really Interesting Pictures 


‘To help parents get the kind of snapshots that become 
more and more interesting with age, there is a new and 
informative book, ‘Taking Pictures of Your Children at 
Their Best.” Full of Illustrations. It suggests poses, 
“props,” lightings and backgrounds. It tells how to take 
pictures that show the child with its best foot forward 
-.. pictures that others will praise ... pictures that hold 
a thrill for you every time you open the album. 


If You Haven't a Kodak 


If you haven’t a camera, you can obtain a Brownie for 
as little as $2.25. And a Kodak for as low as $5. Either 
is easy to use, either makes excellent snapshots. 

The Modern Kodaks with fast lenses are especially 
desirable because they don’t require bright light. Clear 
or cloudy, and even indoors, wonderful pictures are the 
rule with these marvelous Modern Kodaks. See them. 

Meanwhile, send for the book. You'll surely be glad 
that you did, for it tells exactly how to take the most 
interesting pictures of your child. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Free Book 


Tomorrow, Mary’s dimple may be gone. That expression 
in Bill's eyes changed. Take the pictures today. That’s the 
way to keep today with you always. Do as thousands of 
parents are doing—put picture-taking of your children on 
a systematic basis. 

Take pictures of your children every week. Just think 
what a marvelous diary that will make. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario. 
Please send me free the illustrated book telling how 
to take pictures that show children at their best. 
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Demonstrating two treatments of picture-hanging for a long, 
horizontal space; at top, deep; above, shallow. 


I. OUR corner of the world the two major problems for 
the month seem to be bedrooms and the hanging of pictures. 
These two questions are very much in order for spring and 
early summer, for freshening and changing things about 
after spring cleaning and renovation are compensations for 
the ordeal itself. Often the re-arrangement of pictures 
gives a room an entirely new character. Here is a first and 
very interesting problem. 

Could you help me with a picture-hanging problem? I am 
showing a sketch of two corners of a room. 
I find it hard to use pictures in these 
corners with attractive effect. One reason, 
perhaps, is because the corners are so 
limited that the two pictures are quite 
close together. 


THE accompanying sketch I have 
indicated a possible solution—provided 
you can select out of the room, pictures of 
the right dimensions and sufficiently alike 
in medium—oils, water colors, prints, etc. 
—to stand grouping. The two wall spaces 
on either side of the doorway present a 
pair of panels to be treated in accordance 
with their long narrow lines. Therefore, to 
accentuate and make the most of these 
proportions, select pictures that are longer 
than broad. To arrange two, one above 
the other, on either side would give you a 
very good effect. Then on either side of 
the window you might hang one very small 
picture, perhaps a little below the level of 
the two on the door wall. For the opposite 
wall, try to find a picture distinctly long, 
if possible. It might hang alone, or be 
flanked, as I have indicated here, by two 
small pictures, one above the horizontal 
level, the other below. In this way you 
“lead down” from the panel effect on the 
doorway wall, without too sudden a drop. 
Both the group by the window and this 
one should be the same distance below the 
doorway pictures. 
The ideal level for pictures in a room is 
about five feet—the natural average eye- 
level. 


A Young Girl’s Bedroom 


I AM a fifteen-year-old high school girl who wants some 
help in planning my bedroom. Would you please help me? 

The wall paper has a climbing rose pattern. Would cream 
curtains with a little larger pattern go well with the paper? 

My furniture is painted cream and all my covers are in 
rose. What kind of a linoleum rug would you suggest my 
buying? Would it be better to have a bare floor with lay- 
down rugs? 

Is there any new arrangement I could use in the hanging 





of my pictures, so as to be 
“different?” 





F YOUR wall paper has 

any design in it what- 
ever, it is the better part 
of wisdom to get a plain 
curtaining material. 
There is a type of art silk 
having what is called an 
“invisible” hair stripe in all the pastel shades. It would be 
attractive in rose, if you wish to stick to that color, although 
it is anything but “different.” An apple green would be 
delightful for your room, and you could make some new 
covers of self-pattern repp, poplin or piqué that would be in 
keeping. 

You can make a cushion for your cedar chest and cover it 
with any of the materials I have mentioned for your other 
covers. Then you will see in a sketch I am sending you, how 





Solving the problem of hanging pictures in narrow panels in close juxtaposition. 


you can make an attractive group of the chest and pictures. 
There is a group of picture arrangements suggested on this 
same page, which may interest you. They are a little 
different but in perfectly good form. 


For this room I believe a bare floor, provided it is hard- 
wood, would be better with small rugs. You can find some 
very quaint little mats, braided or in chenille weave, and 
they are extremely reasonable. 





yy 


The “pyramid” treatment for an 
ordinary wall space. 


Overhauling the Bedroom 


OU must either have an infinite amount of patience or 

are deeply interested in your department. Perhaps both! 

My problem is a bedroom. I plan to redecorate and 
paint the woodwork, and would be very grateful for sug- 
gestions. We have a grey bedroom suite, double bed, dressing 
table and chifforobe. The paint on the woodwork is now 
cream. I thought of either grey or ivory—which? The 
room faces the south with a double window, so is nice and 
bright. I have three hooked rugs which I want to use, one 
mostly grey; the other two have a very pretty design in 
mauve and green with a touch of yellow and black. There 
are two bedroom boxes, one fairly large, the other smaller. 
They are covered with flowered chintz. I would re-cover 
them. What would you suggest for the boxes, curtains, 
bedspread and woodwork? I would really like a color 
scheme of mauve, green and yellow. I also have a screen 
that I would like to match or harmonize. 


Y SUGGESTION would be that you 

make the woodwork oyster or 
putty color. And as to the color scheme, 
mauve, green and yellow are a lovely trio, 
but they do not live at peace with grey; 
and neither would you if you were in the 
same room with them continually. Mauve, 
blue and rose would be happier. 

Robin’s egg blue, provided there is not 
too much of it, would be a most striking 
covering for the boxes and screen. You 
may be fortunate in finding some suitable 
covering material with a woven lozenge 
pattern that will soften it down—it might 
even have a slight admixture of lavender 
in it. I often wish that I could go shopping 
with those who write in, or give them some 
telepathic picture of what I see before my 
mind’s eye. All I can say is that if you 
don’t find this sort of thing in your own 
city, send my description to the house- 
furnishing shopping service of either one 
of the big department stores in Toronto, 
and see if they cannot send you samples 
that answer this spirit message! 

Curtains in mauve and blue stripe with a 
touch of rose would be easy to find in art 
taffeta. 

For the bedcover I suggest the same 
material as the boxcovers and screen, with 
a double band around the pleated flounce 
and a piping where the flounce joins the 
main cover of the curtain material. 

This new color scheme which I have 
projected, kills two of your hooked rugs; 
but I sincerely think it a better plan than 
using yellow and green with grey furniture. 


A Sea-green Bedroom 
M?¢Y I decorate a large bedroom and dressing room, 
with windows facing east, in tones of sea-blue and 
sea-green combined? How could this be done? I should like 
to harmonize the wall paper, woodwork, a rug, curtains, a 
small lamp, an eiderdown, etc. 
- furniture is a factory-made walnut suite, but has 
to do. ; 
Esteemed friend, you may thank heaven that with an 
imagination as delicious as yours, [Continued on page 41} 
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v ... as clean as your finest china f v 


Kitchenwork is made ever so much nicer and pleasanter when iia SR 
you have McClary Enameled Ware utensils to work with. So 
CLEAN, just like fine china, yet so sturdy and durable. Odors 
cannot cling to the mirror-smooth surface; there’s no metal to 
absorb grease, flavors, taints or stains. So easy to keep sweet 
and clean . . . new shapes; all sizes; colors, white, grey, blue, 
green, yellow ... lovely, modern. But be sure it carries the 


famous McClary trade mark. It is our guarantee. a 
McClary Coal and Wood 


Ranges... wonderful bakers 
and splendid heaters. 











The very newest in Gas and 


Electric aa Dom the rene oo = 6 sas — = 
famousname ery”. GENERAL - o ’ E C L WARES Everything up-to-date. All 
EO sizes and prices. 
Branches Across Canada 


Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, London, 
Windsor, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouvet. 


M°Clary ENAMELED WARE 









McClary Enameled 
Flaring Saucepan 





McClary Enameled 





McClary Enameled 


McClary Enameled McClary Enameled 
Tea Kettle Double Boiler Covered Roaster Preserving Kettle 
95c to $4.50 $1.00 to $4.50 $1.15 to $4.25 55c to $4.00 35c to $1.50 
: 2 
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Ja, hop into the back, you'll be well enough in the hay.” 

Petra edged closer. ‘‘Herman,” she smiled, “‘if it’s true 
that Johanna is failing . perhaps you’d remember 
there’s friends of yours would be glad to help any time.” 

Herman responded with a growl. “Ja, ja, thanks, Petra. 
But you know Margot . . . Ja, well, goodby Petra Gillis.” 

“Fool,” thought Petra, as she 
watched the rig whirl away. “‘Ja, 
fool he, that Herman Jaeger!” 


But little Gustaf, sitting in the 
back of the democrat, seeing 
great aunt Borga’s sad old house 
grow sadder and sadder as the 
distance widened, was suddenly 
alive with hot little aches and queer 
misgivings. He’d often heard great 
aunt speak of Herman and his Big 
Farm. Ja. the biggest in the dis- 
trict, and he’d often wished to see 
it. But now he was on the way, 
carted like a bag of meal for next 
day’s fodder, he’d much rather be 
off on the little hill behind great 
aunt’s house. Oh, oh, he wanted it! 
And he wanted Grepa. A sob tore 
at his throat and he bit into his 
arm to keep back the sound. He 
knew now, in the terrible revelation 
of childhood, that this was an end 
of something precious and dear. 
Great aunt had beaten him, had 
scolded him. But there had been Grepa and the long sweet 
hours on the hill with nothing to do but keep an eye on the 
cows and be near when great aunt called him. The grey 
old house, almost lost to view, registered itself permanently 
in little Gustaf’s mind. A sad old house, full of years and 
s 


Very shamefaced, 


dreams. 

A sudden bend in the road wiped out all of the familiar 
world and thrust upon Gustaf a terrifying loneliness. On 
and on through deepening poplars and occasional fields, the 
rheumatic democrat bore him. The farther he went the 
faster the horses seemed to travel; and never once did the 
big man in the front seat cast a word at the little boy 
behind. Little Gustaf had not lived by himself for nothing, 
however. On the very brink of shameful tears he re- 
membered the way the yellow leaves were carried away by 
winds in autumn. He had watched them long hours— 
envied them . . . well, now he was being whirled away 
like they... 

This comforting thought about to flower, the jolting 
vehicle pitched around another curve and stopped short. 

“Hey, there, you Gustaf. Open the gate—we’re home,” 
Herman bawled out gruffly. Trembling with the shock of 
it, Gustaf half fell to the ground and with legs far from 
steady flew to the fence. The gate was too high, too heavy,, 
too ponderous, but something eager and proud in the frail 
little boy kept him straining till the clumsy thing swung 
wide enough. Herman scowled boorishly: “Prut! You 
need marrow, young one, and work for the hardening.” 

Gustaf didn’t mind so much. He was puffing, his heart 
thumped sorely, but he had done it! He had done it! If 
Herman Jaeger made light of him, why that was only what 
all others had done. Oh, he knew his limitations, did small 
Gustaf. A sickly boy with no kin in the world—or worse. 
That was the way great aunt had expressed it. The “‘worse”’ 
he had never quite understood, but doubtless it expressed 
him and his attributes perfectly. 

But now Herman’s yellow frame house caught his eye. 
A huge house, thought little Gustaf. As big as half a barn 
and as ugly. Safron yellow with blue borders, it sat in the 
midst of flat greening fields like some tropical monster. 
And this was the house great aunt had said cost all of five 
thousand dollars. Little Gustaf gravely decided that some- 
thing must surely be wrong with him as everyone hinted, 
for try as he would, he saw no grace whatever about that 
gigantic yellow box. There wasn’t even a peavine to fling 
its scarlet bloom against the barefaced walls. 

The democrat halted at the back door and the door 
itself flung open to reveal an astounding spectacle. One 
behind the other, two children edged out upon the porch—a 
weazened boy with a hump on his back, and a thin little 
girl with tangled yellow hair and wide vacant eyes. The 
boy with the hump jumped up and down like a monkey, 
shouting a queer mixed greeting: “Pa, pa! Johanna fell 
down stairs again! Bump, bump, down, down, like a ball! 
Ma said, ‘Next time you’ll break your neck, Johanna, and 
save us the trouble.” Ha! Ha! Ha!” He laughed up- 
roariously and struck out at the vacant Johanna who stood 
like a statue beside him. “And when Hilda picked her up, 
Johanna said—” 

“Shut up! Shut up, before I make you!” Herman 
bellowed like a goaded animal. “Shut up, Jergens, and tell 
your ma I’ll stable the horses—” 





The Wind’s Way 


Continued on page 13 


Like a troll of darkness Margot appeared in the doorway, 
a tall, rawboned woman with the eyes of a hawk. “Nu, 
Herman Jaeger, you'll leave the horses stand till Ole gets 
them. Dinner’s waited half an hour already.” 

Without a word Herman tied the horses. ‘Gustaf,’ said 
he a moment later, ‘“‘step forward. Speak to the missus 
speak up, there’s none here to bite.’ 

But Gustaf couldn’t speak up. 
He was much too terrified of the 
granite woman who stared him up 
and down so coldly. 

“Humph! A spindly brat!” 
Margot’s thin lips curled back from 
remarkably fine white teeth in a 
cruel smile. “Come here, boy 
Gustaf.”” She caught hold of his 
arms, pinched hard into the flabby 
muscles, spun him about smartly 
and gave him a swift shove over the 
threshold. “In with you; you're 
starved as a guttersnipe,’’ said she, 
and laughed in a way to remind one 
of breaking glass. 

Still, had poor Gustaf known it, 
his thinness, his fear, his very worst 
defects, spoke in his favor with the 
strange mistress of Big Farm. With 
the hand of God so heavy on her 
own children, it was hardly to be 
expected that perfection in an- 
other’s progeny would ameliorate 
resentment she hugged to her breast. 

In the house a deeper dread than ever descended upon 
Gustaf. There was a coldness here which differed vastly 
from the coldness of great aunt’s little house. Great aunt 
had chilled one certainly with her sharp speech and feeling- 
less manner, but under all her harshness something danger- 
ously vitriolic burned like a volcano. Great aunt had been 
guilty of cruelty, but one suspected also she had the 
courage to love. 

Not that young Gustaf had known it, or could analyze 
the difference. But the something in him which fed upon 
the clouds and slanting sunlight and slow shadow had made 
him sense it. Here, in Herman Jaeger’s big house the cold 
was the cold of dead things, of dead things unregretted. 

The kitchen was large, oblong, well lighted, for the five 
windows were bare of curtains, as indeed was every window 
in that house. The gigantic range shone with black and 
glowed with fire, yet it seemed to Gustaf the warmth from 
it gave no comfort. In the middle 
of the floor a long table stood 
rivetted down with iron brackets. 
A blue and white oilcloth served for 
cover. The dishes were heavy iron- 
stone ware. Gustaf remembered 
with an odd pang that great aunt 
had always set their little table with 
Norway china and little white 
centres done in Hardanger. He had 
given it no thought before. Now it 
seemed it had represented some- 
thing intimate and treasureable. 

But the food which Hilda, the 
“hired help,” a red-haired, fresh- 
faced country girl, brought to the 
table was of a sort Gustaf had never 
known. Great dishes of steaming 
vegetables drained in butter, and a 
cut of meat hot from the black 
kettle that positively brought 
Gustaf’s eyes out of his head. And 
biscuits and bread and piles of 
raisin cake . . Oh, oh, Gustaf 
came out of his agonizing fear to 
appreciate that even an icehouse 
may have its compensations. 

So far he had stood quite silent 
and neglected, his shabby grey cap in his hands. Herman 
had gone to the sink behind the door to wash himself and 
slick back his thatch of hair. When he strode to the table, 
Margot swung round from stirring something on the stove. 
“Wash yourself, boy—what’s his name—Gustaf? And take 
your place by Jergens. You'll need a deal of feeding to be 
worth your keep!” 


Gustaf 


edged in 
through a crack in the door, in his hands a 
sheaf of spring flowers. 


"THEN happened a strange thing. Just as the shy young 
boy was about to slip into his place, Johanna gave a 
queer little cry and darted at him. ‘No, no! Jergens pinches 
—Jergens—” Whatever thought had been forming im her 
mind fled away, the vacant expression descended like a 
mask, but her hand still clutched his arm. 

Herman dropped the knife from his hand; Hilda stood 
irresolute, half frightened, and a thundercloud dawned on 
Margot’s brow. Everyone turned to her—waited for her to 





Dame Margot span her own yarn. 
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end the strange tension. She ended it with that cold brittle 
laugh of hers. 

“Nu, well, don’t stand like a fool, boy—Gustaf. Don’t 
vou understand what Johanna said? She wants you beside 
her. Jergens, get up and take Johanna’s place—and keep 
it hereafter.” 

Hence on, the meal progressed uninterrupted and since 
no one seemed to notice him, and Margot had piled his 
plate prodigiously, small Gustaf forgot his nervousness and 
ate as he had never eaten before. But he was not un- 
observed. Margot watched him from the tail of her steely 
grey eye and strange thoughts drove at her. So this was 
Solvie’s child! Solvie, who had stolen the lover of her 
youth only to desert him and his son when a fresh fancy 
took her . . . and Johanna, simple Johanna—-she scowled 
at the thought and sent a plate of biscuits spinning toward 
her husband—Johanna liked the scare-rabbit little boy. 
Well. best to see how things would go. . . 

Herman spake between gulps: ‘‘Guess I’ll set Gustaf to 
piling green wood—it’s ali he’s good for as yet.” 

Margot seemed not to hear. “Hilda,” said she, “‘fetch 
that jug of milk I left in the pantry.” Then turning to her 
husband: “Ole piles green wood well enough. There’s more 
doing around the house than I have time for.” 

Herman flung a cautious glance at the masterful Margot 
and whatever he had meant to say remained unspoken. 
“Nu well, nu well,” he muttered, and held out his empty 
cup for Hilda to refill. 

Gustaf had no passion for piling green wood, but he 
thought when the door slammed behind Herman’s back, 
and Jergens had hopped off after him, that it would be ever 
so much nicer in the wood yard, where he could watch the 
sky he loved and breath the fresh prairie vapors, than to 
wait about the house for dame Margot’s commands. 

Then again a strange thing happened. Simple Johanna, 
never clear on the obvious, revealed for the first time the 
possession of a singular faculty. Her thin little hand 
touched him timidly: ‘‘Never mind, Johanna knows 
but the ‘in-you-hurts’ go with the wind—” 

Margot read only madness in the queer words, but she 
marked well the friendly gesture and let it decide Gustaf’s 
fate. 

“Well, boy Gustaf,” she said harshly, “it’s not likely 
you’d be fit for much with those spindle legs and skinny 
arms of yours. Best to put you weeding the vegetable 
patch . . . and yes, Johanna—Johanna doesn’t see well. 
Better keep an eye on her. You understand?” 

“Yes, mam,” Gustaf answered meekly enough and held 
out his hand to Johanna, “I’ll watch her, Mrs. Jaeger, so 

she don’t fall nowheres.”” 


HAT was the beginning. As the 

days passed Margot noticed 
with a feeling of relief she would 
have considered weakness to confess, 
that into Johanna’s vacant little 
face an expression of sweet peace 
was creeping. Ja, it took a secret 
load off her heart to feel that at last 
her unfortunate child was safe from 
bodily harm. Little Gustaf more 
than watched Johanna. He was, as 
it were, the mainspring of her hands 
and feet. But, what the sweet- 
faced child with her clouded in- 
tellect became to Gustaf, none 
knew save the God of winds and 
water and seed carried on the wings 
of storm. 

Herman demurred at the arrange- 
ment only once. The cryptic reply 
he got from his Margot shut his 
mouth effectively. Nor did the 
mischievous little hunchback, who 
repulsed his mother with his un- 
sightliness a thousandfold more than 
; Johanna with her simplicity, play 
his pranks on Gustaf with any security. Busy as she was, 
dame Margot had a way of catching Jergens and cuffing 
him soundly. 

But though Gustaf met with no blows at the Jaegers, his 
happy moments were spent with Johanna roaming the 
woods for berries or hunting stray turkeys and eggs. Or, 
when together, they weeded in the garden. Simple Johanna 
was Gustaf’s good fairy, for he knew and was duly grateful 
that the long hours of freedom were his because of her. 

Simple Johanna brought him more. She brought him a 
sense of being necessary to someone. He was not good-for- 
nothing, sickly Gustaf to Johanna. He was her knight and 
champion in a world that plainly affrighted her.. She 
nestled up to him as simply and contentedly after a run 
through the fields as Grepa had done. 

With the wisdom of unbiased childhood Gustaf came to 
understand Johanna as none else {Continued on page 58} 
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makes it look clean, animated and charming, 
but it must be applied with discretion. It 
is best to try a little first on the upper lip 
only and study the effect under a good light, 
as suggested. Remember that in the blend- 
ing of the tones lies the beauty. A sallow 
skin can be made attractive by the right tone 
in powder and rouge, eyes can be made to 
seem larger, faces can be shortened, widened 
and narrowed by the deft application of 
cosmetics, which can be learned by anyone 
with intelligence and a desire to improve 
When placed high on the face and slanting 
out and up, rouge will have a broadening 
effect and will brighten the eyes. Brought 
in closer to the nose, it will make the face 
appear longer. A touch of color on the chin 
will shorten the face. To those who suffer 
from too much nose, Miss Laye gives the 
heartening news that a tiny bit of rouge 





placed just under the tip will have a dimin- 
ishing effect. 

The make-up of the stage should be care- 
fully studied by those who want to make the 
most of their looks, because the methods 
employed by artists in make-up, such as 
Miss Laye, are basically correct. The 
amateur person will, of course, naturally 
realize that for the purpose of the stage 
rather vivid effects are necessary, but the 
methods employed in make-up by these 
artists can be followed in more pastel effects 
by anyone. Miss Laye maintains that we 
can make ourselves attractive no matter 
how gingerly Nature has treated us; that 
any woman who has no real physical handi- 
caps can be fit, be smart and give an 





impression of beauty. And Miss Laye 
knows! 


When One Considers the Linens 


Continued fr 


Every bride, if it is humanly possible, 
should have one damask tablecloth in her 
chest—just to ‘feed her soul.’”” There are 
some exquisite examples of craftsmanship 
abroad. Fine, smooth, lustrous linens with 
the most delicate of floral or geometric 
designs woven into them. Those that flaunt 
the newer vogue are in whole or part color. 
Exquisite pastel shades are woven into the 
design, making a harmonious background 
for the colored glassware which is now so 
popular. 

The best linen napery is woven from flax 
“line” fibres. These are smooth and long 
and cylindrical, in contrast with the “tow” 
fibres which are short, flat and much 
weaker. It is, unfortunately, very difficult to 
differentiate between the two types of linen. 
Practically one’s only surety is the good 
name of the manufacturer. Mercerized 
cotton, too, when specially treated and 
dressed with starch, is remarkably like fine 
linen in appearance, and hemp is often 
combined with linen to give a cheaper grade 
of material. 

Smoothness, the size of yarn, whether 
the yarn is round or flat, and fineness of 
weave—all these are points to be considered 
when examining the texture of table linen. 

Weaves include damask, double and 
single, and homespun. The double damask 
is far the finer in appearance and strength. 
Homespun is, of course, in these days 
usually a machine-made imitation of the 
linen woven by hand in pioneer days. It is 
most effective, when left unbleached, for 
luncheon cloths or bureau scarfs. It is often 
embroidered in dark brown or in color, and 
sometimes boasts of fine drawn thread work. 

As with her bathroom equipment, the 
bride will be wise not to stint herself when 
buying table linen. But where economy 
dictates, it is preferable to buy a minimum 
quantity of really good linen and add to it in 


om page 26 


after years. To many women the collecting 
of fine linen is a hobby which lasts them all 
their days, and it is a delightful recreation 
to haye, for the pleasure that fine linen 
gives stays with one always. 


As a basic supply, the bride might take 
one extra long tablecloth for state occasions, 
and two smaller white linen damask cloths, 
three luncheon or breakfast cloths of home- 
spun, and two afternoon teacloths. Pat- 
terned cloths can be secured, beginning with 
a yard square and increasing by quarter 
yards to two yards square. The length 
continues to increase by half yards to four 
yards. There is, too, a two and a quarter 
and two and a half yards square, which 
increases in length by half yards to four 
yards and sometimes even to six yards. 
Allow at least a fourteen-inch “hangover” 
when estimating the size of your cloth. 


The luncheon and breakfast sets are 
procurable in a variety of forms, and not 
the least popular are the sets of small 
individual service cloths which leave a great 
part of the table bare. Italian peasant 
linens in light or deep écru tones, em- 
broidered in deeper tones, are a striking 
background for the colorful porcelain and 
Italian pottery which is in such vogue at 
present. Perugia cotton runners are often 
used as runners for the sideboard and table. 
They are brave with color—yellow, green 
and blue alternate with stripes of white— 
and are splendid for summer cottages or for 
verandahs and sunrooms. 


Half a dozen napkins with each table- 
cloth is sufficient to start the linen supply. 
The standard size is 24 x 27 inches. For 
breakfast 20 or 22 inches is usual and for 
luncheon or tea 12, 13, 14, 15, 18 and 20 
inches are obtainable. Luncheon napkins 
are usually 12, 13 or 14 inches. Napkins, of 
course, always match the cloth. 








It’s a 


GAME 


to FREDDY! 


E used to hate to brush his teeth 

... until he tried delicious- 

tasting Colgate’s. Now he doesn’t 
miss a day. 


Thanks to Colgate’s, thousands of 
children have learned that tooth- 
brushing is really a pleasure instead 
of a disagreeable duty. Its thrilling 
flavor makes tooth-brushing 
fun ... makes the habit quickly 
formed. 


Authorities everywhere recommend 
Colgate’s because it cleans teeth 
thoroughly, yet safely! It contains 
no medication which may upset 
digestion or bowels, no strong anti- 
septic or harsh abrasives which may 
injure delicate tissues or enamel. 


Colgate’s contains the world’s great- 
est cleansing agent. When brushed, 
this cleansing agent breaks into a 


sparkling, snow-white foam that 
sweeps over teeth and gums. This 
foam possesses a remarkable prop- 
erty (low “surface-tension”) which 
enables it to penetrate into the tiny 
tooth crevices where decay starts. 
There, it dislodges clinging food 
particles and mucin, washing away 
these impurities in a detergent wave. 


In this foam is carried a fine chalk 
powder—a polishing material used 
by dentists— which polishes the 


enamel safely, brilliantly. 


Thus Colgate’s cleans and beauti- 
fies; purifies and refreshes the entire 
mouth restoring natural loveliness 
of teeth and gums. 


Colgate’s is economical, too. The 
famous 25ctube contains more denti- 
frice than any other leading selling 


brand priced at a quarter. 


FREE: To Mothers—This Makes Toothbrushing a Game! 


To make children 
eager to brush teeth, 
Colgate’s has made a 
game ofit. The Colgate 
Clean Teeth Chart re- 
cords each daily brush- 
ing. And a reward is 
promised to the child 
who cleans teeth regu- 


COLGATE, Dept. T-2050, Toronto 8, Ont. 





larly. This method ap- 

peals to the child’s 

play instinct! We will 
send you a free 
chart for each 
child, and a free 
trial tube of Col- 
gate’s to start on 
at once, 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Clean Teeth Charts” and free trial supply of Ribbon Dental 


Cream for children, 
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HowYou Look 


-in the water- 


depends on just one 
garment! 


How important, then that this 
garment be correct; in cut, color 
and design. For the modern 
swimming suit is more than a 
covering for the. body—it is 
pleasing to the eye, and a real aid 
to swimming and health. 


| ‘ 

. Aberley is the style-leader in swim- 
a ming suits; you know you are 
4 correct in an Aberley chosen to 
Hl suit your own taste. Aberleys 


are colorful . . . : they are the 
newest designs. ... they are 


Reale nec 


a cut to allow the healthful sun’s 
5 rays to tan theskin.... and their 
4 snug, elastic fit permits the utmost 
j freedom in swimming. 

3 

: ‘ 


Aberleys are all 100% Pure Wool, 
knit from the famous Aberley 
yarns with the special, springy 
stitch that never Binds or sags. 
Their bright colors stay bright. 


+ 


The Aeroplane Trade-Mark 
denotes high quality and up-to- 
date style. Yet Aberleys cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. For 
Men, Women and Children, from 
$1.50 up. Choose two Aberleys 
for vacation, one for morning 
and one for afternoon (more 
convenient and more fashion- 
able, two). 


eriey 


SWIMMING SUITS 


















THE ABERLEY GUARANTEE 


Always look for the Aberley tag on 
every Aberley Swimming Suit. It is 
your guarantee that the garment is 
100% Pure Wool, correctly fash- 
ioned, and that the bright colors 
will stay bright. 
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The PROMISE of BEAUTY 


Any woman can give the impression of beauty 


by MAB 


"Tite i who were so fortunate as to see 
the lovely English actress, Evelyn 
Laye, in “Bitter Sweet’’ in which she 
played with remarkable ease the three roles 
of girlhood, middle age and old age, could 
not have failed to be impressed with the 
marvellous trick of make-up employed by 
this unusually brilliant actress. So cleverly 
was age simulated that even through a 
powerful opera glass it was impossible to 
discover just how the effect was achieved. It 
made one realize what could be done for 
faces by the use of cosmetics rightly chosen 
and dexterously applied. 

In addition to her work on the stage Miss 
| Laye also writes a daily column on beauty 
| for an English paper, and is therefore con- 

sidered an authority on the subject. In a 
short talk with her, she gave the following 
valuable pointers on how to make the most 
of one’s looks: 

“Perfection of feature,” said Miss Laye, 
“is really comparatively unimportant for 
beauty. Alertness of body and mind and 
smartness of dress are the first requisites 

| with always as their unfailing ally, modern 
make-up.” 

“Just as it is possible with the aid of 
cosmetics cleverly applied to give the 
appearance of old age, so by the same means 
can one banish the look of years. You may 
have noticed, however, that in my delinea- 

|tion of an old lady of seventy, I did not 
entirely depend upon make-up; the years 
showed also in my figure, in my walk and, 
of course, in my dress. To give the effect of 
youth in opposition to this, one must walk, 
and look and dress to suit the part. It seems 
to me that the woman who scorns to accept 
beauty aids and does not try to keep up-to- 
the-minute in every respect is positively 
stupid. Anyone who takes an interest in 
what is going on around them and is not self- 
centred, will present an appearance of lively 
vitality which added to an intelligent care 
of the body and skin, gives an effect of age- 


lessness. To make oneself beautiful is not a 
selfish thing at all; it adds to the joy of the 
world. One should be ever on the alert to 
lessen defects and polish charm. Cosmetics 
are a symbol of youth, of the desire to be 
charming and attractive, and of this day and 
age. In my opinion a woman should never 
go about without some make-up. The lack of 
it gives an effect of not having finished dress- 
ing for the day. Have you noticed that a 
woman will give the most meticulous atten- 
tion to the concealment of inequalities in her 
figure, she will wear shoes that hide the 
defects in her feet, but she will sometimes 
leave her face unadorned with its excellences 
lost through lack of make-up? Yet is should 
be remember that it is what is done to the 
face that is the final factor in giving the 
effect of beauty or the lack of it. The major- 
ity of women do not realize half their possi- 
bilities. They dab on a bit of powder which 
often is not of the tone of their skin and go 
out into the open with this insufficient 
armor.” 

Miss Laye considers that there would be 
more beauty in the world if dressing tables 
and mirrors in general were as well lighted 
and equipped as are those used by actresses. 
These in no way flatter the reflection but 
reveal every defect and encourage conceal- 
ment of them by the judicious use of cos- 
metics. The problem of maintaining personal 
beauty, is not really so complicated as it is 
generally considered, especially if one 
follows—-as one should—a regular regimen 
of carefully selected food, exercise and skin 
treatment which latter means cleansing, 
nourishing and stimulating. 

Miss Laye suggests that the proper way 
to select rouge is to first pat the cheeks until 
the blood comes under the skin, and then 
match this flush as closely as possible, and 
that the lipstick should conform to this tone 
also. Lip rouge, she contends heightens the 
effectiveness of the face and in addition 
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One of the Family 


Continued from page 4 


Luckett blinked in horrified silence. Then 
suddenly jumped to her feet. 

“Why, I think it’s downright degrading 
for anyone to allow a woman to clean their 
boots,”” she declared hotly as she started 
basementward. 

True enough. Henry might have been 
teasing about the English customs—he 
must have been—but he wasn’t about 
Sarah. For there she stood by the stove, 
rag in hand, ready to attack those boots. 

“Sarah, my goodness,” Mrs. Luckett 
exclaimed as she hurried across the kitchen. 
“You don’t have to do that.” 

Sarah blinked coldly. ‘You mean you 
don’t want me to clean your boots, ma’m?”’ 
The words seemed almost challenging. 

“Of course not. You just put them over 
there in the corner, and when I get a chance 
I'll clean them . . . She paused. floundering; 
for in Sarah’s face had come that outraged 
look. 

“I wouldn’t be expectin’ a lydy to do 
that,”’ she muttered in cutting tones. 

“Oh, dear, she’s insulted, and I don’t 
know whether it’s because she thought I 
wanted her to clean them, or because I 
won’t let her,’ Mrs. Luckett deplored. 
But whatever the cause she must try to 
make amends. 

“Why, Sarah, if you’re not too good to 
do it, why should I be?’ she soothed dip- 
lomatically. But the outraged mask on the 
old woman’s face did not soften as with a 
disdainful shrug she deposited the muddy 
boots in the corner. Which seemed to leave 
Laura Luckett nothing to dc but beat an 
ignominious retreat. 

Upstairs she sank into her chair. ‘Oh, 
dear, if I could just win her confidence, 
bring her out of her shell,’’ she quavered 
to her husband. 

“Shell is right,”” Henry returned heart- 
lessly as he folded his napkin. “She is the 
worst old crab I ever ran across.” 

There was another drawback. For Henry 
Luckett had utterly lost patience with his 
wife’s protégée since his own disastrous 
encounter with her. Which was too bad, 
for it had started out so—well, so hopefully. 
It all came about one week-end when he 
returned from a trip on the road to find his 
wife threatened with one of her periodic 
attacks of indigestion. And, sure enough, 
that night it laid her low. 

And that was when Sarah Gribbon shone. 
Haughty she might be in manner, suspicious 
in mien, but no one could have filled her 
place better as far as service was concerned. 
Indefatigably she came and went through 
the dark watches of the night with hot 
water bottles and blankets; uncomplainingly 
she remained at his beck and call until 
dawn streaked the sky. 

“Well, by George, she’s a good old scout 
for all her queer ways,” Henry Luckett 
had declared emphatically, when he finally 
threw himself down on the sofa in his wife’s 
room for a few hours sleep. And the same 
sentiment broke from him the very first 
thing when he wakened to find Laura 
Luckett smiling at him weakly, but at 
ease, from her pillow. 

“Wasn’t she kind?” the latter reiterated 
almost tearfully. ‘“‘Why, it must have been 
five o’clock before she got to bed.” 

Which was Henry Luckett’s cue. 

“Well, both you girls are going to sleep 
in, this morning,” he declared masterfully. 
A little later he tiptoed from the room. At 
Sarah’s door he paused; not a sound came 
from within. “Poor old codger, I'll bet 
she’s worn out,” he told himself. Quietly 
he prepared his own breakfast; ten o ‘clock 
came: eleven o’clock came; Laura Luckett 
dozed, wakened, refused all offer of refresh- 
ment, slept again; and still old Sarah did 
not put in an appearance. 

Nor did Henry Luckett arouse her. At 
noon he repaired to the kitchen again. In 
high good humor he began to prepare a 
tray, a pot of coffee, some buitere d toast, 
a fried egg; neatly he covered it all with a 


fresh napkin; carefully he bore it upstairs. 
At Sarah’s door he paused; knocked. 

“Cover up, old girl,” he called out cheer- 
fully as without further ado he opened the 
door and crossed the threshold. 

Sarah at last had awakened and was 
staring dazedly at him from her pillow. 
Henry Luckett smiled reassuringly. 

““You’ve just been making up for lost 
time, Sarah,” he beamed. “And that’s the 
ticket! I want you to stay in bed till you 
feel rested. Mrs. Luckett’s all right—I’ve 
had all I want to eat 
cat-nap fT 

Sarah continued to stare. 
travelled from master to tray; then back 
again; and into them was creeping that 
inexplicable look of outraged feelings. 

“Thank you, sir,” she muttered half. 
wiidiy, “but I’d rather be gettin’ up. . . ” 

“Now, now,” soothed Henry Luckett as 
he attempted to deposit the tray on the 
bed, ‘‘you just stay put. But have a bite 
to eat first. I don’t know how you'll find 
the coffee, but if it isn’t all right, just ring 
the bell by your bed. I’ll be in the missus’ 
room, and I’ll try my hand at another pot.” 

But Sarah refused to accept the tray. 
She really seemed to be in the throes of 
some queer emotion. Wildly she waved 
Mr. Luckett back. ‘Thank you, sir,”’ she 
kept repeating in the same strained tone, 
“but you shouldn’t be ’ere, sir; you really 
shouldn’t a 

The benign smile began to fade from 
Mr. Luckett’s kindly florid face. ‘Well, all 
right then,” he finally acquiesced shortly 
as he beat a rather lame retreat. It was 
but a few minutes later that he encountered 
Sarah on the stairs. Her toilet showed signs 
of hasty preparation; her face was grimly 
set, and the look she gave him was even 
more askance, more inscrutable. It made 
the little man most uncomfortable. 

“I don’t know what to make of the old 
fool,”” he complained in disgust to Mrs. 
Luckett as he sought his wife’s room with 
an account of his frigid reception. He began 
striding up and down the floor; he stroked 
his chin thoughtfully; his eyes held rather 
an uneasy light. ‘What the devil do you 
suppose she meant when she kept muttering, 
“You shouldn’t be ’ere, sir?’ ” 

Mrs. Luckett seemed to read his thoughts. 
“‘Maybe—maybe she didn’t think it quite 
proper, you being in her room. She’s so 
respectable seis 

“Well, by gad, so am I,” seethed Henry 
Luckett in disgust, ‘‘and you can bet your 
life I’ll not let her make another mistake 
on that score. I’m through with her.” 


ND, if Laura Luckett had not been so 

copiously permeated with the milk of 
human kindness, she might have been 
tempted finally to follow her husband’s 
example. For, despite her every effort, 
Sarah Gribbon proved to be anything but 
a happy addition to the home thrown so 
cordially open to her. Unhappy, suspicious- 
eyed, unbending, she took her way. Ad- 
vances continued to meet with rebuff; the 
cordial effort to draw her into the home 
circle, with contempt. 

It worried Laura Luckett more than she | 
cared to admit. What was she to say to} 
Miss Baily at the end of Sarah’s month of | 
probation. After all, the matron had been | 
most emphatic in declaring that this was 
the old woman’s last chance to find shelter 
at the institution. That meant-——-heavens 
that meant that Sarah would be practically 
stranded. 

Nor was her mind to be set at rest until 
that memorable night rolled around in 
which Sarah Gribbon made her entrée and 
her exit as one of the family; the self same 
evening when twelve of Laura Luckett’s 
boon companions gathered with her in due 
turn for ‘Five Hundred,”’ followed by a 
“set’”’ collation. 

This was quite the most important social 
event on Laura Luckett’s social calendar 
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Glimpses of The hatelaine nstitute 





A view of one of the Institute kitchens. Compact convenience is achieved 
through careful arrangement of equipment. 


A study of cook- 
ing equipment is 
part of the In- 
stitute’s pro- 
gramme. 





Part of the routine of testing a recipe. 


The proof of the pudding is 
the eating 
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* 
Checking the time required to The convenience of the com- 
secure ice cubes at the varying bination faucet and hose 
freezing speeds. atlachment is demonstrated. i 





Manufacturers consult the Institute as to the housekeeper’s needs. 
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enjoyin’ somethin’ a little different for a 
change. Say, a pot of tea, and some hot 
muffins and jam. In all me other families 
the lydies was always especial fond of tea 
and muffins in the mornin’ a 

“My heavens! ‘Me other families’,” 
Laura Luckett was repeating to herself 
dazedly. ‘Now that I’m not trying to 
make her one of the family, she’s willing to 
adopt us 

“Well, but don’t have the tea too strong, 
Sarah,” she conceded curtly. 

“Very well, ma’m,” said Sarah. 

With the air of a private entrusted with 
his commander’s most. sacred commission 
she turned then to go. And as she did so 


her eyes alighted on something at the foot 


of the bed—a pair of muddy boots on a 
newspaper. 
Now, to do Laura Luckett justice, she | 


had really not placed those boots there as a 
part of Sarah’s discipline. She had simply 
been too busy with her preparations the 
day before to get at them. But now they | 
were to prove a deciding factor in her own 
newly acquired status. For when Sarah 
suddenly stooped and picked them up in a 
proprietary manner, she made no protest. 
She simply lay silent and stared thought- 
fully at the receding back of old Sarah 

old Sarah whose skirts actually seemed to 
swish just a little louder as she sailed from 
the room, , , 


There Was a Little City 


Continued from page 11 


was the first time she had ever felt a man’s 
arms about her. 

He held her very carefully, sensing her 
strangeness and want of confidence. She 
had been taught to dance but not these 
dances, yet as all dancing is in a sense the 
same, he was able, being an expert, to tide 
her over the first unfamiliarity and after- 
ward she followed him instinctively. At the 
initial touching of their hands, they seemed 
to have arrived at a perfect understanding, 
leaped over the difficult early stages of 
acquaintanceship and become old friends. 
When it was over and he led her back to 
her table it became his turn to color, but 
he said bravely: 

“I have to leave you now unless you ask 
me to sit down, and if you ask me to sit 
down it means ordering me a drink for the 
good of the house. But I do want to talk 
to you if you'll let me, and I’ll make it up 
to you somehow. Please, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Joy, convent wise, answered: “I’d love 
you to sit and talk to me. What had I 
better tell the waiter to bring you?” 

“Kummel will do,” said her stranger 
friend, as though he were asking for poison.” 

Secure in the knowledge that her entire 
fortune, five hundred francs, or twenty 
pounds in English money, reposed in her 
handbag, Joy ordered him a Kummel. He 
sat opposite her and told her without speak- 
ing that she represented the morning stars 
singing together. Nevertheless, his first 
words made her wince like the stroke of a 
whip. 

“You know you oughtn’t to be here 
alone. Monte Carlo isn’t England. A girl 
like you doesn’t understand. On the con- 
tinent a girl by herself is fair game. Girls 
like you oughtn’t to be by themselves.” 

Joy flung at him a torrent of French 
and when he remained mystified a lovely 
maternal smile lit up her face. “You see,” 
she told him. ‘I am not altogether ignorant. 
How long have you been in France, if I 
may ask you?” 

“About six months. Why?” 

“I’ve wandered about France and Belgium 
for ten years. I know I oughtn’t to be here 
alone, but for once in my life I’ve gone 
deliciously crazy, and after all no harm can 
come to me. What’s far more to the point 
is, why are you here? You oughtn’t to be a 
professional dancing partner. Obviously 
you’re not the type. Don’t tell me you’ve 
made some dreadful faux pas that leaves 
you no other alternative. 7 

“Should you,” he asked, as though life 
and death hung on her answer, “be very 
sorry if I had?’’ 

“Of course I should. That kind of thing 
wouldn’t be you. The great thing is to be 
true to oneself.”” 

“But what are you doing here?” he per- 
sisted, so gravely that she to whom obed- 
ience had become a habit, explained: “I 
live with my mother, but she dines out a 
great deal because she’s very pretty and 
fashionable. I’m generally alone in the 
evening and tonight for some reason I felt 
I simply must see a few people and dance if 
possible. I’m twenty-four and life goes by 
so quickly.” 


“You poor little thing. You look more 


like twenty than twenty-four. I’m twenty- 
six and I want to go to Canada and start 
a real life of my own, only you need capital | 
and I haven’t any. My father was killed 
in the war and my mother’s married again. 
I don’t get on with my stepfather. My 
grandparents educated me, and put me in 
an office, but you can’t make money in an 
office and I loathe being indoors. I dance 
fairly well, and a friend of mine told me 
that a Riviera gigolo can make quite a 
lot if he’s decently brought up and civil 
to middle-aged women. My friend was 
quite right. The tips are wonderful. I’m 
saving hard and I shan’t need to be a gigolo 
much longer. It doesn’t do you any harm 
if you cut down your cigarettes and get 
fresh air in the daytime. My name’s Peter 
Fane. Do tell me yours, or at least your 
christian name.” 

“I’m Joy Landon. It’s awfully nice of 
you to ask me to dance because I don’t 
understand modern dances very well. I’m 
not used to talking to people and I haven’t 
got a smart frock. This as a matter of fact 
is one of mummy’s old ones.” 

“You look perfectly darling. Oh, Joy, 
can’t we meet somewhere tomorrow and | 
a properly in the sunshine, not this stuffy 

ole. 

“Would you really like to?” she asked 
half wonderingly, and he nodded with 
desperate urgency. ‘You see I mustn’t 
dance with you all the evening. We're 
supposed to ask different people. Anyway, 
unless you kept buying me drinks I’d may 
to leave you at the end of each dance. I} 
want to see you where I’m just myself and | 
not a beastly gigolo.” 

“Very well, Peter,’’ she answered, faintly 
imperious, “at eleven o'clock in La Petite | 
Afrique in the Casino gardens. Will that | 
be too early for you? I expect you go to | 
bed rather late, poor thing.” 

“Tt’ll be marvellous. Thank you ever 
so much. Good night, Joy dear.” 

“Good night, Peter.” 

When he had bowed and left her she sat | 
alone drinking her coffee and dreaming over 
this strange adventure. Life suddenly had 
become shot with gold, full of delicious 
promise, all because she was going to meet 
a comparative stranger called Peter Fane 
in the Casino gardens, a young good-looking 
Peter Fane whose voice caressed her name 
every time he said it, who had the carriage 
of an athlete, thick brown hair without a 
gigolo wave in it, and blue eyes. 

The commissionaire at the Hotel d’Italie 
et du Monde-Réunis concealed his amaze- 
ment when the taxicab set her down in 
front of him at eleven-thirty p.m. alone. 
They considered her at the hotel une petite 
ote blanche, in other words a shy and modest 
violet. Her mother still lingered in the care 
of Colonel Smith. Before undressing, Joy 
sat in front of her dressing table and con- 
sidered herself long and carefully in the 
glass. Finally she smiled a little and her 
eyes, dark eyes with golden light in them, 
looked faintly triumphant. 


N THE morning Joy looked in on her 
mother and found her propped against 
pillows with the remains of café complet on 
the bedside table and the debris of the post 
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comforting 
with 


each year, and it was certainly 
to have Sarah seemingly taking it 


equal seriousness. Had it been a function 


of state she could not have lent more 
willing aid, helping to get the already 
immaculate house in order, the delicacies 


prepared, even seeing to the setting of the 
table itself, down to the last favor, the last 
fringed napkin. Nor did her efforts end 
there. She seemed to take it for granted 
that she was to be on hand when the guests 
came to open the door, to take their wraps, 
to serve the refreshments. 

Not that Laura Luckett exacted, or 
even desired, the latter duties. Truth to 
tell, she would have felt more at ease when 
the doorbell jangled to the knowing peel of, 
say, little Miss Fust, the town librarian; or 
breezy Mrs. Manning who demonstrated 
corsets; or perhaps deaf little old Mrs. 
Crocker who kept boarders next door; if, 
as they stood on the threshold, a bit of gay 
badinage on their lips, they had not sud- 
denly been confronted by the austere appari- 
tion in impeccable uniform and equally 
impeccable manner; if their wraps had not 
been ceremonious!y removed and hung 
up for them; if they had not found them- 
selves being formally ushered into the parlor 
where their noticeably self-conscious hostess 
somewhat flutteringly received them. 

It was the same in regard to serving the 
refreshments. Laura Luckett did try to ward 
Sarah off there. ‘‘My goodness, Sarah,” 
she insisted kindly, a short time after her 
guests’ arrival; ‘“‘now don’t you stay up to 
help with the lunch.” But despite her 
words, when eleven o’clock came and she 
repaired to the kitchen, she found Sarah 
at her post. With the same rigid formality 
Sarah saw the group seated; climbed up 
and down the stairs with tray after tray, 
finally taking her stand like a sentinel 
behind her mistress’s chair. 

“Is there anything else, ma’m?” she 
whispered in sepulchral tones. 

It was really all too overpowering for 
Laura Luckett. 

“Nothing, Sarah,” she fluttered uneasily, 
an embarrassed eye on the table; then 
suddenly she put out an impulsive hand. 
“But do come and sit down and have a bit 
of lunch with us; you look positively fagged 
out.” Her trusting gaze turned on the 
others. She just knew these good friends of 
hers would feel as heathenish as she would 
if she let that poor old soul stand there like 
an outsider. . . 

Nor was her trust misplaced. Her words 
became infectious. 

“Come on, Sarah,” they echoed heartily, 
down tothe last one of them. In fact, Sarah 
herself was the least responsive. For with 
a quick jerk of her head she began backing 
away. 

But Mrs. Manning—who stalked many 
an unwilling customer and made them 
captive—wasn’t going to be worsted like 
that. “No, you don’t,”’ she boomed as she 
grabbed her and drew her back to the table. 
And in another minute Sarah found her 
apron being untied, her cap lifted from her 
head, and herself being pushed into a chair. 

At first, her stiffened back, her forbidding 
expression, were ignored, were not noticed 
even, as the amiable group vied with each 
other in trying to make her feel at ease. 
They filled her plate; they snapped open 
her favor; they even insisted on putting 
the green tissue paper cap she drew rakingly 
atop her sandy crimps. 

But Sarah just would not unbend. Like 
a veritable death’s head at the feast she sat 
stiffly upright on the edge of her chair: 
her food she made no pretense of touching; 
her unblinking little green eyes stared 
straight ahead. And gradually it did begin 
to dampen the ardor of the others; their 
hilarity became a trifle forced; uncomfort- 
able pauses punctuated the conversation: 
tension filled the air. 

Again it was Mrs. Manning who took 
things in hand. She looked about her pro- 
testingly. “Say, what is this? A funeral?” 
she demanded. Her eyes lighted on the 
glasses of grape juice being passed. She 
grabbed hers up. 

“Come on, snap out of it,” she urged. 
“Let’s start by drinking a toast: ‘To the 
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ladies, God bless ’em,’ as my husband 
would say.” The next minute she was 
towering over the table. 

Chairs were pushed back as the others 
followed her example; Sarah was swept 
to her feet among them; someone thrust a 
goblet into her hand. 

“Now, up with the glasses—‘to the 
ladies !’’? Mrs. Manning boomed again. 

But Sarah did not raise her glass on high. 
Instead she stepped back a few paces from 
the crowd, then faced them like a stag at 
bay. Suddenly she set her glass down with 
a thump. 

“To the lydies!” she repeated scorn- 
fully. There was no mistaking the sup- 
pressed contempt in that scathing tone. 
The little group stared; their own glasses 
were suspended; and there they stood, 
petrified into silence as with a truly majestic 
swirl of skirts Sarah Gribbon stalked from 
the room. 

“Well, for pity’s sake!” someone finally 
gasped. 

Laura Luckett, her face scarlet, gulped, 
then shook her head. 

“Don’t mind Sarah,” she counselled in a 
flat voice. ‘“‘She’s she’s a queer one 
...” But to herself she was saying heat- 
edly, ‘Well, that settles that old bizzum! 
She shall not stay another twenty-four 
hours in my house. And I’m going to tell 
her so before this night is over.” 

But the flustered little woman did not 
keep her threat. Mustering all her self- 
control, she somehow managed to bridge 
over the unfortunate incident; managed to 
see the evening through. Yet when her 
guests had finally gone, she found herself 
hesitating. She was still half inclined to go 
down to the kitchen where she knew old 
Sarah was still at large, sail in, fix the culprit 
with a piercing glance and say cuttingly, 
“Sarah, you are dismissed.” Instead, after 
a little mental debating, she took her way 
to her, room instead. 

“She’s probably getting ready to leave 
anyhow,” she told herself disgustedly. 
“So the only dignified thing for me to do 
is to let her see by my actions how I feel 
about the whole affair.”’ 


” 


ND so came the dawn—and with it the 

renaissance. 

For Sarah Gribbon this morning was to 
find no mistress fluttering about the dining 
room, putting the finishing touches on the 
table; no half-apologetic voice calling down 
the dumbwaiter shaft. Instead, when eight 
o’clock came, an unaccustomed sound dis- 
turbed the quietness of the Luckett house- 
hold—the sound of a bell being buzzed, 
and a most emphatic buzz at that, from no 
less a quarter than the bedchamber of the 
mistress. 

Nor was it unusual sounds only that were 
to feature the morning’s routine. Old 
Sarah, answering that summons in due 
time, was to find Laura Luckett in bed, 
a strangely changed Laura Luckett, too, 
who gazed at her coldly from the pillow. 

“Sarah,” she announced frigidly, without 
even the preliminary of a greeting, “I'll 
take my breakfast in bed this morning.” 

Just like that. Without the flutter of an 
eyelid. “I expect she'll flounce from the 
room,” she warned herself, ‘‘but I don’t 
care. I'll have the satisfaction of going down 
with flying colors, at least.’’ 

But Sarah did nothing of the kind. Her 
reaction, in fact, was rather startling. For 
at that tone Laura Luckett was to witness 
the metamorphosis of Sarah. For an instant, 
a long, measuring instant, her gaze rested 
on the speaker. Then came the change. 
Her shoulders suddenly went back, her 
chin up. 

“Yes’m,”” she said respectfully. “And 
what would you like to ’ave, ma’m?”’ 

There was another pause. A long, long 
pause. And this time it was Laura Luckett’s 
gaze that was measuring Sarah. . . 

“Just some toast and coffee, as usual,” 
she finally said quietly. 

Sarah inclined her head in another 
“yves’m.” But still she did not go. Instead 
she cleared her throat insinuatingly. 

“IT was just wonderin’, ma’m,” she sug- 
gested meekly, ‘“‘mebbe you would be 
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Your Money’s Worth 


Continued from page 23 


Individual Strawberry Shortcake 
(Two servings) 


1 Cupful of flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Tablespoonful of sugar 
14 Cupful of milk 

3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Pint of strawberries 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Work in 
the butter with fingertips and add the milk 
gradually. Pat or roll lightly and cut with a 
large sized biscuit cutter dipped in flour. 
Bake twelve minutes in a hot oven. Split 
while hot and spread with butter. Sweeten 
strawberries to taste, place on the back of 
the range until warmed, crush slightly and 
put between and on top of the shortcakes: 
garnish with whole berries and whipped 
cream. 


Rice Mold with Strawberries 
(Two servings) 


14 Cupful of rice 

1 Quart of boiling water 

14 Tablespooonful of salt 

Wash the rice in a coarse strainer. Add 

slowly to the boiling water and boil rapidly 
for 30 minutes, stirring occasionally with a 
fork to prevent the rice from sticking to the 
pan. Drain in the strainer and add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Pile in a mold, 
pressing it lightly. Place in the refrigerator 
and chill. Turn out and serve with straw- 
berries which have been crushed and 
sweetened. 


Strawberry Tarts 


Line tart tins with plain pastry and bake 
in a hot oven until delicately browned. 
After baking, glaze the pastry by brushing 
with hot syrup made by boiling two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar with one tablespoonful of 
water. Return to the oven after glazing 
until the syrup hardens then fill the pastry 
shells with fresh hulled strawberries. 

Mix together half a cupful of sugar, half a 
cupful of strawberries, one and_ three- 
quarter cupfuls of boiling water. Bring to 
the boiling point and strain. Then stir into 
it one tablespoonful of cornstarch which has 
been mixed with one-quarter cupful of cold 
water. Cook slowly, stirring constantly 
until thick, then pour over the strawberries 
in the tart shells. 


Frozen Strawberries 


1 Pim c* strawberries 
Juice o: 1 lemon 

1 Cupful of sugar 

1 Pint of water 


Crush berries and add the lemon juice. 
Boil sugar and water for 10 minutes. Cool, 
add to the berries and freeze. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Rhubarb Pudding 
(Two servings) 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Egg 
1 Cupful of flour (scant) 
Pinch of salt 
1g Cupful of sugar 
14 Cupful of milk 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 Cupfuls of rhubarb and 
14 Cupful of sugar 


Peel and cut the rhubarb into one-inch 
pieces. (If very tender the skin may be left 
on). Put in a baking dish and add the 
sugar (half a cupful of sugar to two cupfuls 
of rhubarb). Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven about 15 minutes. Cream the butter, 
add the sugar gradually, and egg well 
beaten; mix and sift the flour, baking powder 
and salt: add alternately with the milk to 


the first mixture. Pour this over the hot 
rhubarb and bake 35 minutes. | 


Rhubarb Jelly Pie 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatin 
'4 Cupful of cold water 
134 Cupfuls of stewed rhubarb 
Few drops of lemon juice 
14 Cupful of whipped cream 


Line a small-sized pie plate with plain 
pastry and bake in a hot oven for 12 min- 
utes. Soften the gelatin in cold water and 
pour over it the lemon juice and the hot 
rhubarb which has been sweetened to taste. 
Stir until dissolved. Let .cool stirring 
occasionally. When the jelly begins to 
stiffen, beat with a Dover egg beater and 


ye ee i cd < 
ioid in the whipped cream. Pour into the 


& 


pastry shell and chill thoroughly. 





Pineapple Sherbet 


1 Cupful of sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 Cupful of finely-shredded 
pineapple 

2 Cupfuls of milk 


Mix the sugar with the pineapple and 
lemon juice. Add the milk gradually and 
freeze. The mixture may have a curdled 
appearance, but this will disappear in 
freezing. 

One egg white beaten, may be added to 
the mixture. This will give a smoother 
texture. 


Pineapple Salad 


Arrange alternate layers of thinly-sliced 
pineapple, sliced bananas, and sliced oranges 
sprinkling each layer with powdered sugar. 
Chill and serve with whipped cream or fruit 
salad dressing. 


Pineabple Sponge Cakes 


2 Egg yolks 

2 Egg whites 

¥% Cupful of pastry flour 

34 Cupful.of sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of hot water 

1 Tablespoonful of pineapple 

juice 

14 Teaspoonful of baking powder 

114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 


Beat yolks until thick and add sugar 
gradually. Add water, pineapple juice and 
flour sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Fold in the stiffly-beaten egg whites. Pour 
into the patty tins and bake very slowly. 

Break in half crosswise and pile the 
bottom half with shredded pineapple. Place 
the other half of the cake on top and 
decorate with whipped cream or cover with 
an icing made with powdered sugar mois- 
tened with pineapple juice. 


Asparagus Omelet 
(Two servings) 


2 Eggs 
Few grains of pepper 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of milk 
14 Cupful of cooked asparagus 
cut in one-inch pieces 
2 Teaspoonfuls of butter 


Beat egg yolks; add salt, pepper and milk. | 
Beat the egg whites until stiff but not dry. 
Put the butter in an omelet pan taking care | 
that sides and bottom of the pan are well | 
buttered. Fold the egg whites into the yolk | 
mixture and add the asparagus. Have the 
pan very hot; turn in the omelet, spread | 
evenly and reduce heat. Cook slowly until 


the omelet is set and place in a moderate | 


sess 





oven to dry slightly on top. Fold, turn out 


and garnish with cooked asparagus tips. i 


FOURTH REASON 


Why I always 
drink Salada 


“They don't bother 
their heads about pre- 
miums but they make 





certain they are giving 
you the very finest qual- 
ity you can buy in tea.” 


*SALADA” 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 








Paris designed them bey the Fashion- Wise 


... THE NEW 


Ddter 
Dam 


FABRICS 


Warm days are coming when you 
must look fresh and charming the 
whole daythrough. Then, with the 
wisdom of fashion-wise moderns, you 
will dress in lovely Peter Pan . . . the 
season's smartest fabrics, so light and 
sheer, so gay and colorful. 

The beauty of the Paris designs will capti- 
vate you... they e it so easy to create 
a complete summer wardrobe of smart 
dresses for every occasion. And Peter Pan 
is just perfect for those gay, new lounging 
and beach pyjamas. 

Remember . . . neither summer suns nor 
constant tubbings can ever fade Peter Pan. 
Here 1s the famous guarantee: ‘‘We will 
replace any garment made of genuine Peter 
Pan if it fades.” Sold at better class depart 
ment and dry goods stores. 





A chic, Parisian mode lin lovely Peter Pan, 
Easy and inexpensive to make, 








30 Samples = ——_—_——————————— 
FREE NISBET & AULD, Limited, 34 West Wellington St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me 30 samples of Peter Pan Fabrics —-FREE. 
Mail the coupon at Name Soiebonienmeanieieneaatal a 
once for 30 of the Address See 
Citta Ss Ul : 
City = cnn 5 POO os oes anna cacepereegateneeecenone OO 
| RR Ie OI AOL lA ETE AEE ARTE NED PE BE Me OE NA EE IE SN NITES NEON NN TONITE MANCINA en a A da NN ro 
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When recipes 
call for 


FRESH 


Coconut 


You can always depend 
on Baker’s Coconut being 
lusciously fresh and you 
can save yourself all the 
bother of opening a nut 
and shredding it. 


The Baker process uses 
only the finest selected 
coconuts and they are 
packed in ways to ensure 
all the rich, tropical good- 
ness being kept fresh. 


Made in Canada from 
fresh coconuts. Your gro- 
cer sells it in packages, 
tins and by the pound. 





COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


1 can Baker’s Southern Style 
Coconut (or % Ib. pkg. Baker’s 
Shred Coconut), 

tablespoons granulated sugar, 
cups boiling water, 

cups brown sugar, 

teaspoon salt, 

cup cornstarch, 

cup cold water, 

: tablespoons melted butter, 


eggs, 
Pastry shell, 
34 teaspoon vanilla. 


Caramelize granulated sugar, add the 
boiling water and brown sugar and 
cook five minutes. Then add the salt 
and cornstarch moistened with cold 
water. Stir constantly until the mix- 
ture thickens. Add butter, beaten 
egg yolks, vanilla and chopped coco- 
nut. Pour into a baked pastry shell 
and cover with a meringue made of 
cgg whites beaten with three table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. Bake 10 
minutes in a slow oven—325°F.— 
until nicely browned, 


BAKER'S 


Write for free 
booklet of De- 
licious Recipes to 
General Foods 
Limited, Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 
A4-30M 


bet et AD 













on her lap. She had the slightly wistful 
look of the overnight reveller. 

“Hullo, darling,” Joy began. 
have a good time?” 

“Oh, so-so, thanks. One would never go 
in off the deep end about the colonel. I 
won a few hundred francs after dinner. 
Did you put in some stout work on my 
frocks, baby?” 

“Mm. Any interesting letters?” 

“Nothing to speak of. The house agents 
send me a list of furnished flats in the wrong 
parts of London at impossible rentals and 
the lawyers are being stupid over money as 
usual. You look positively beaming. When 
and where did I buy you that frock? It’s 
terribly becoming.” 

“It’s just an old frock. If you don’t want 
anything I think I’m going out. Shall you 
be in for déjeuner?” 

“No, I’m déjeuner-ing with the colonel. 
He leaves the day after tomorrow, and he’s 
making the most of me. You see I’m not 
frightening—TI shall never lead him toward 
the jeweiliers’ shops, or the hat shops, or 
any other shop that would make a big 
hole in his bank balance. They do give 
thanks, at his age, for someone perfectly 
safe.” 

“Well, I think I’m going out. The sun- 
shine’s too good to waste.” 

“Splendid. After all we shall be leaving 
soon, and heaven knows when you'll see 
Monte Carlo again.” 

Joy waved a hand and went back to her 
room. It wanted a quarter to eleven. She 
set the hat that toned with the frock most 
carefully on her dark, shingled head, powd- 
ered her face with supreme care, gave a last 
look at herself in the glass, and set forth 
with a song in her heart to La Petite Afrique 
in the Casino Gardens. 

In that place of palms and flowers and 
smooth turf she met Peter Fane. 

Walking thither a dreadful fear that 
he might have repented of his bargain and 
made up his mind to avoid her clutched 
at her heart. She knew if that were so, she 
could never hold up her head again becaus? 
this was her first assignation. When she 
caught sight of him in the distance pacing 
restlessly up and down, her heart slowed 
to its accustomed pace, and all the in- 
herited lore of the female asserted itself. 


“Did you 


| When he turned, saw her, and hastened 
| forward, she might have been a petted 


beauty with a hundred cavaliers fighting 
over her. 

He raised his hat, caught her hand, and 
said breathlessly: “Oh, Joy darling, I was so 
afraid you wouldn’t turn up.” 

“Would you have been awfully disap- 
pointed if I hadn’t Peter?” 

“I should have died,” he told her, and 
believed he would have died. “I wanted 
you to turn up more than anything in the 
world. I lay awake for hours thinking of 
you. Are you a very little bit pleased to see 
me, Joy?” 

“The least littlest bit in the world. Of 
course I am, you silly, if you don’t despise 
me too much because I went out alone at 
night to a restaurant and danced with a 
young man I’d never met before.” 

“How long have we got?” Peter Fane 
asked practically, and she answered: “Oh, 
half an hour, or an hour perhaps; we gen- 
erally lunch at half-past twelve but it 
doesn’t matter if I’m a little late.” 

He took her wrist between a thumb and 
two fingers and guided her toward a path- 
way. Not by the flicker of an eyelash did 
she betray the thrill that ran through her 
from head to foot at his touch, or that she 
was aware he had touched her. She heard 
his voice saying: 

“You’re even more marvellous by day- 
light. That’s a topping frock, Joy,” and 
she answered: “It’s just an old frock. I’m 
afraid I don’t have very many new ones, 
Peter.” 

He halted her by a seat and they sat 
down. Not a soul was in sight because in 
France, and Monaco, people lunch early, 
and visitors to Monaco rise late. Peter Fane 
threw his hat on the seat and took her 
hands. 

“You're perfectly adorable and I’d love 
to give you all the frocks in existence,” he 


told her. ‘‘I haven’t any people to guarantee 
I’m respectable. I can’t ask you to meet 
anyone who'd vouch for me because I don’t 
know anybody except head waiters and 
that sort of persons, but you’ve just got to 
believe I think you’re the sweetest thing 
God ever made and I love you better than 
anyone in the world.” 


URING the mental earthquake that 
resulted from these somewhat par- 


alyzing avowals perpetrated by a com- | 


parative stranger, Joy found herself gath- 
ered into his arms and kissed with a rather 
terrible gentleness. 


In that moment a | 


triumphant knowledge arose that she was | 


the sort of girl men wanted to kiss; that, 
having known her for less than twenty-four 


hours, this attractive, good-looking young | 


man wanted to kiss her, that she wielded a 
tremendous power over him, and that she 
would crawl willingly after him on her 
hands and knees across the world and expire 
by torture rather than let him know it. 
Consequently she withdrew her mouth from 
his, turned her head away, and gasped: 
“Peter, you mustn’t.” 


“But I must,” he answered, turned her | 


head toward him, and kissed her all over | 


again. At last he let her go, and sat glowering | 


at a palm tree. 

“I haven’t the faintest right to kiss you, 
Joy. I haven’t a farthing, roughly speaking, 
and no particular prospects, and I just 
don’t care. I'll work like a dog for the rest 
of my life, but you’ve simply got to marry 
me. I can’t live without you, and I know 
you like me because you wouldn’t have 
let me kiss you if you didn’t.” 

Wondering vaguely how she could have 
avoided béing kissed in the grip of someone 
nearly six feet tall and. extremely muscular, 
she said: ‘‘Peter, you’re just rather attracted 
by me, perhaps, and you feel you’ve got to 
kiss me, but you mustn’t let that run away 
with common sense. Probably by this 
evening, or at the worst by tomorrow 
morning, you'll wish you’d never seen me 
at all. Nobody knows better than I do 
that I’m not in the least wonderful.” 

“She is beautiful but a little morbid,” 
he pronounced thoughtfully, stroking her 
fingers. ‘What will your people say, Joy, 
when we tell them I insist on marrying 
you?” 

“There’s only my mother. My father 
was killed in the war, like yours. I don’t 
quite know what mummy will say. She’s 
so frightfully pretty and has so many friends 
that probably my little affairs won’t bother 
her much one way or the other. But of 
course I can never marry you, Peter. I 
haven’t any dot—any dowry.” 


Then she heard him laugh aloud for the | 


first time. “My darling, I may be a gigolo 
at the moment, but only a very inefficient 
one in the sense that I’m not a fortune 
hunter. I love you for yourself alone, as they 
say. Of course, your mother will hate me. 
Mothers always hate undesirable young 
men without a bean. Joy, do you want to 
marry me?” 

She, who in the unworldly surroundings 
of a convent had been taught to distin- 
guish good from evil, looked at him very 
gravely, saw in his eyes what she wished 
to discover and answered: “‘Yes, Peter. You 
see, I love you.” 

“And you don’t mind waiting till I’ve 
saved enough, and then going to Canada 
and being a settler’s wife? It’ll be frightfully 
rough and remote, up in the Peace River 
district where the land’s marvellous once 
you've cleared it, and awf’lly cheap.” 

“Of course I don’t mind. But oh, Peter, 
we shan’t be able to see one another for 
very long. Mummy’s taking me to London 
very soon. We're only waiting till the next 
quarter’s money comes from her lawyers.” 

His arm went round her slight shoulders 
and his eyes pleaded with hers. 

“Promise you'll wait for me, Joy darling. 
It'll take me a year to save up enough 
money. You’ll meet heaps of richer, cleverer 
men than me, but promise because I love 
you so, and I can’t live without you.” 


“Silly! Of course I promise. I don’t 
thir:k, now, that I could live without you 
either.” Continued on page 46 
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When you need new energy, 
when you are hot and mouth is 
dry—pep up with Wrigley’s—it 
moistens mouth and throat. 


The increased flow of saliva 
feeds new strength to the blood, 
you can do more—you feel 





How JEANETTE LOFF 
-.-keeps her hair golden 


“T DEPEND on just one sham to keep m 
I hair bright and silky so that Relea P a“ 
phs well — Blondex,” says Jeanette Loff, 
ovely Universal star. “It’s wonderful. Prevents 
darkening—leaves my hair soft and silky, gleam- 
ing with — ~ It’s fine for the scalp, 

0o—promotes he: wth. And 4 

thing: dayat* y gro that’s some- 
Blondex brings back true color to dull, faded 
blonde hair. Safe—contains no harmful dyes or 
chemicals. Gives new life to hair and scalp. Used 

by overa million blondes. On sale at all dru 

and department stores. Get Blondex TODAY 























“Prettier dresses— 
more stylish — better 
made. And all six 
together cost me less 
than the two I had last 
season. 


“How did I manage? 

made them all myself. 
Besides, I've made some 
lovely lingerie and most 
of the children's 
clothes.” 


Today, thousands of 
women and girls are tell- 
ing this same story of 
how they solved the 
clothes problem through 
the help and inspiration 
of the Woman's Insti- 
tute. 


Write for Free 
Dressmaking Magazine _ 
Mail the coupon today f 
handsome 32-page Free Book- 
let, *“* Making Beautiful 
Clothes,” and a FREE c 

of “Fashion Service," t 
dressmaking magazine of the 
Woman's Institute. With 
these, you can prove to your- 
self how easily and quickly you can learn to make 
smart, stylish clothes for a halftoa third the usual 
cost and earn $20 to $40 a week at home besides. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C251, Montreal, Canada vias 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 
()Home Dressmak (Millinery 
(jProfessional Dressmaking [Cooking 
PON ccciciscteneaienibtoamiecidiibiniitatenaaie . 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Mis_) 
Address 
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The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 28 


you live in a room where the rising sun will 
be with you when you wake 
mentioned one of the most beautiful and 
daring combinations in the world, and 
possible to my mind, only with one or two 
exposures. I only hope you can carry it out. 
I once saw a room like a deep sea grotto in 
the effect you want, but yours, being a 
bedroom, must have a little more delicate 
handling. 

As to woodwork, I should first experi- 
ment with securing a pearl-grey-green—I 
am not being facetious. That is, a clear, 
light, cool green shaded down with pearl- 
grey. Your walls, too, should be very cool. 
Try for a paper having a hardly perceptible 
vertical indication of hair stripe—it should 
be a water clear green-blue, but blue. For 
your curtains, you will have to do some 
eye-harmonizing. I should suggest two 
tiers of art georgette, one in sea-green, the 
other in sea-blue, the green overdraning the 
blue in a soft tie-back. 

Then, if you are wise in your generation 
you will remember that even the sea has its 
opalescent moments, and have your lamp- 
shade, eiderdown and rug contain some 
mauve or lavender. The best way to do this 
is to get a shot-green and lavender taffeta 
for the eiderdown. Use green georgette 
over lavender for the lampshade, and find a 
rug that combines the two colors, green 
predominating. You might use that shot 
taffeta for other accessories, like covers and 
cushions around the room. 


Making a Bedroom Interesting 


HAVE been enjoying your Home Bureau 

and I wish you would advise me how to 
make my bedroom more attractive and less 
commonplace; it just looks ordinary and 
might belong to anyone. 

My room has one window facing the west. 
The walls are cream with a rose border near 
the ceiling. The floor covering is of lino- 
leum, grey, waxed and polished; there are 
two rose chenille mats. The furniture 
consists of a white enamelled bed, a large 
dresser and washstand, a reed chair with a 
rose cushion, a cedar chest with another rose 
cushion, and there are white curtains with a 
rose valance. Would you advise me to paint 
this furniture green or grey? I am fond of 
green, but might tire of it. 

I would like a dressing table or a long 
glass, but do not like the fussy dressers with 
skirts. Could I have a bookcase and bed- 
side table combined made out of the 
washstand? 


HERE is no reason why you should tire 

of green, if you decide to paint your 
furniture this color. In fact, it is the color 
of which the human eye tires least. It is 
Nature’s own choice, designed as a visual 
rest and refreshment from all weariness. 
With it you could use a striped curtain 
material taking in several colors—including 
rose and cream; all pastel shades are friendly 
with green. I do not know why it is, but 
stripes look original in any room, no matter 
how much they are being used, particularly 
in a bedroom. 

Now about the two pieces you would like 
to procure or have fixed. You can have the 
washstand made into a very attractive bed- 
side table by having the two little “handles” 


You have 


removed from the side, if it is the type which 
has these little towel racks. Then the 
simplest way to make it into a bookcase is 
to hang a wall-bracket shelf above it. | 


shall send you the names of places where 
you can procure one of these; and also have | 


made the type of dressing table I suggest. 
You can procure them in unpainted wood 
and paint them to match the rest of the 
furniture. I don’t know what The Home 
Bureau would do without unpainted fur- 
niture! It seems to be the solution of 
hundreds of problems. I only wish I could 
manufacture it myself and make a fortune. 

There is one curved type of dressing table 
something like a console table with a long 
horizontal glass. There is another with a 
long vertical glass, and the table, little 
more than a base for it, containing a drawer. 
A low bench is very attractive for this. 


A Basement Piayroom 


CAN you help me turn a dungeon in the | 


basement into a bright and cheerful 
playroom? It is an oblong room with small 
windows, facing south, high up in a wall of 
drab-colored brick. Can I do something 
sensational with yellow or orange paint? It 
has a cement floor and we are going to put 
in a radiator. 

The furniture will be almost entirely 
children’s size, with perhaps one grown-up 
armchair, a toy cupboard, a bookcase, and a 
big doll’s house. 


What can I do with the floor? What kind | § 


of rug shall I get? 
This is a problem worthy of your mettle! 


S, it does put me on my mettle, for I 
claim to be one who knows all the glory 
and the sorrow of cellar experiments. 

If you can, the first thing you ought to do 
is to see if you can install a little electric 
grate, for cellar life needs radiant heat. The 
radiator isn’t enough, I think you will find. 
Moreover, when the heat is off, you will 
need some auxiliary heat to take off the 
dampness and chill. A cellar does some of 
its finest chilling in the spring and fall, and 
even on damp summer days. 

By the same token, get some good heavy 
linoleum for the floor in a solid color. It 
would even not do any harm to put some 
sort of insulation under it, like that used in 
walls. I shall send you the name of some- 
thing suitable. 

By all means be as sensational as you like 
with yellow and orange paint. On the wall 
they will furnish a good background for 
some frisky black-painted silhouettes, and, 
moreover, will give a feeling of warmth. 
(Forgive me if I harp on this temperature 
question, but both mentally and physically 
it is important in a naturally dark and damp 
locale. ) 

You might use bright oilcloth for perky 
curtains; orange if the walls are yellow, or 
vice versa. Anything in washable material 
will suffer from a combination of cellar and 
ceiling dust, but oilcloth being shiny will 
repel a good deal, naturally, and is easily 
wiped clean with a damp cloth of what little 
it does accumulate. 

Whoever is to have this playroom is a 
lucky small person. I should like to con- 
gratulate her in her choice of parents! 
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The lasting softness, the fact that it 
eodorizes, are other reasons you 
will like Kotex. 


OU can’t imagine what a relief 

it is to know that your sanitary 
rotection is inconspicuous, that it 
is fashioned to fit correctly, leaving 
no revealing outlines. This is just 
one of the many reasons why smart 
women prefer Kotex. Then, too, it 
deodorizes, and gives a feeling of 
rfect daintiness. It is soft—a 
lane kind of softness that means 
comfort through hours of wear. It 
won't bulge or twist about because 
it's made scientifically to answer 


your needs in every respect. ‘. 


Made of remarkable materials 


Kotex is so wonderfully comfortable 
because it is made of Cellu-cotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding... 
the same material that is used today 
by 50% of Canada’s leading hospitals. 
This is a cellulose substance that 
performs the same function as the 
softest cotton with five times the 
absorbency. 


You'll appreciate this feature of 
Kotex: it doesn’t have to be worn 
a certain way. Either side of the 
per gives the same complete, com- 
ortable protection. 






Mail cou now 
for THREE comin of Kotex 


and valuable on women’s 
hygiene . . . FREE. 


Do you know 


Kotex is inconspicuous 
under close-fitting gowns? 
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For 3 FREE KOTEX Samples 


Send this coupon to:= Ellen J. Buckland, R.N., 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book, 
‘*Personal Hygiene’’, in plain envelope. 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But 
a delicate, lasting softness. 

2. The Kotex filler is far lighter and 
cooler than cotton, yet absorbs 5 
times as much. 

3. In hospitals... The Kotex ab- 
sorbent is the identical material 
used by surgeons in 50% of 
Canada's leading hospitals. 

4. Safe, Secure—Keeps your mind 
at ease. 

5. Disposable, instantly, completely. 


Regular Kotex—60c. for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—7 5c. for 12 
















or singly in vending cabinets through 
West Disinfecting Co. 






And, of course, the reason most 
women first used Kotex is this: it 
is disposable, instantly, readily. 
That, alone, has made a difference 
in the hygienic habits of women all 
over the world. There are other 
advantages which you will discover 
for yourself, once you use Kotex. 
Kotex Company of Canada, Limi- 
ted, Toronto, Ont. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTe A 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Vaneouver’s 
spacious homes 
are beautified 
with 
BERRYCRAFT 


Finishes 


a eritable 
and gracious —specifies 
Berrycraft Finishes for 
beauty and permanence. 
These —— are made by 
Berry Brothers, for 72 years 
manufacturer of fine finishes 
for every purpose. 


Old-time a of - 
ity are rigi observed. A 

a wip meas labor- 
atory constantly develops 
new finishes to meet new 
demands. Be Brothers 
makes loid Ai Fin- 
ishes— — oe 
airplanes the world over. 
Master painters, interior dec- 
orators and industrial plants 
everywhere demand Bae 


&B ’ finishing materials. 


Restore and preserve the 
beauty of floors and wood- 
work with Liquid Granite, 
the million step-test varnish. 


Make your home the hand- 
somest on the street with 
Berrycraft House Paint— 
new — revolutionary — made 

ith secret-processed Lion- 
oil—a wood preservative and 
rust preventive. These and 
other Berrycraft Finishes are 
reasonably priced —the big- 
gest values on the market. 











BERRY 
BROTHERS 


Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints 
WALKERVILLE , ONT. 





Is the Church Deserting Youth P 


Continued from page 5 


What of the average woman today? How 
wide are her opportunities for contact, for 
service, for thinking! She knows so much 
more of the work to be done in the world. 
She studies the political needs of her 
country. She works for the reforms she 
wants through her knowledge of conditions 
and her thoroughly efficient organizations 
that are linked from the tiniest hamlet into 
international authority. 

She is actively interested in world peace. 
She discusses immigration, the tariff, and 
problems of social life. Whereas her grand- 
mother kept her eyes and ears placidly 
closed to unpleasant conditions, her grand- 
daughter is arranging her housekeeping 
programme so that she can have time to go 
out and battle for them. 

She belongs to reading clubs, to travel 
clubs, to sport clubs. She believes in the 
importance of being an intelligent parent 
and a capable professional wife who realizes 
that her job of homemaking is one which 
takes every ounce of her capabilities. 

Yet how is the church meeting this 
modern woman? Is not the greatest per- 
centage of the women’s organizations in 
the church offering exactly the same scope 
for work and thought as they did thirty 
years ago? 

Are they meeting the needs and interests 
of the woman of today? 


WONDER how much the modern slavery 

to Big Business has affected the power 
of the church over the minds of thousands 
of men and women. For undoubtedly it 
has left its mark on the church. Many of us 
feel that the social status of the minister is 
considered more important than his quali- 
ties as a servant of God. That the size of the 
organ, the grandeur of the church, the 
attendance at the services, is the standard 
by which the success of the church is judged. 
That the wealthy man has no needle’s eye 
to enter into the church, but -that he is 
welcomed with great unction and shown 
to the chief seats by obsequious ushers. 

Again, there are thousands of us, you 
will find, who feel that the church is in 
danger of becoming too much of a social 
club. We instinctively feel that its greatest 
function in life is lost through the maze of 
entertainment it provides in an attempt to 
compete with existing forms of amusement. 
We do not want claptrap appeals. We do 
not want sensational sermon subjects. 
Most of us, if you could really get at our 
thoughts, realize that the mere opportunity 
of worshipping God should be enough to fill 
the church. That the gospel is thrilling 
and absorbing enough without any senti 
mental appeals. Yet these appeals are 
made, and can only defeat their own ends, 
since they are transparent enough to end 
in disillusion. 

Remember, again, that the modern mind 
no longer believes what it is told, just be 
cause it is told. 

In days gone by, respectable, church- 
going people would sit for an hour listening 
to a sermon, often without a flicker of 
interest in what was being said. 

But today life has made us more aware. 
We’ve got to be. Old traditions are no 
longer respected as of yore. Revolutionizing 
ideas in medicine, in science, in evolution 
influence us more. We do not even eat 
nowadays without considering the needs 
of our body for a balanced diet. Yet how 
often are we asked to sit through half*an 
hour or more of the amiable old platitudes 
in sermon after sermon? , 

And the sermon brings us to the preacher 
—one of the most difficult aspects of the 
whole situation. For while it is a profession 
which should be the highest and noblest, 
or, as someone has called it, “the greatest 
adventure in the world,” does it appeal to 
the best men we have? 


I know positively that in one college at 
least there is an intangible but very real 


feeling that a number of men enter divinity | 


because they are not particularly suited 
for anything else. Inducements are so 
general; scholarships so easy to get. Divinity 
courses are made as easy as possible, so 
that men are often ordained who prove 
totally unable to inspire their congregations 
or do really fine work. 

This is all linked up, of course, with the 
difficult and insoluble question of church 
management and money. Many of us who 
have lived in the small communities as well 
as in the larger ones, know of the tragedies 


of ministers with large families and pitifully | 


small incomes. We know of tactics which 
must be resorted to, to scrape together 
enough money on which to live with any 
degree of comfort. We see six or seven 
churches in a small village each with a 
struggling minister. What inducement is 
there for the finer types of young men? 
And what opportunity have they, once 
ordained, to keep abreast of modern thought 
when in a majority of cases they are over- 
worked and underpaid? 

But I cannot dwell on this: It is too 
tremendous a canvas. I know it is a matter 
on which the fine men of the ministry are 
devoting endless interest. It is a gigantic 
problem, but it is one which leaves its mark 
on the minds of the younger generation. 
It cannot be ignored in any such discussion 
as this: 

I think that every public quarrel or 
argument over some detail of the church’s 
belief is a serious menace to the allegiance 
of men and women today. It is an age in 
which tolerance is preached on every side. 
Where all interests are for peace and co- 
operation whether it is between nations 
or rival business firms. Easy travelling 
facilities and international interests are all 
tending toward the broadening of our vision. 
There is a real resentment when rival pastors 
take public issue over some detail and 
harangue each other heatedly in the daily 
press—another reason—petty, maybe—for 
the lack of enthusiasm of modern young 
people for the church’s structure. 


UNDAMENTALLY, then, we of the 

newer generation believe that somehow 
the church is failing us; that it is static 
where it should be dynamic; that it is asking 
us to take for granted, and without thought, 
ideas which challenge our intelligence. 

Need the church be static although the 
great truths of Christianity are eternal? 
The church is not yet a finished product. 
If it were perfect and complete, then what 
chance for further growth? 

Surely it is developing with humanity 
through the centuries, developing as human- 
ity is by constant adaptation to new environ- 
ments and ideas? Why, in a malleable 
world, should the machinery of so great an 
institution as the church remain the same 
for generations? When my outlook on every 
phase of life is as different from my grand- 
mother’s as black from white, why should 
the church offer me exactly the same ap- 
proach? 

I know the basic fundamentals are just 
the same, and always will be, just as I know 
my grandmother and I are identified under 
the skin; but why expect me to be inter- 
ested in exactly the same presentation as 
she was? 

What is the answer? Wherein lies the 
solution? It is a matter for general dis- 
cussion and the deepest thought. The 
developments which have swept so many 
of us away from the church are increasing 
every day in importance. 


What is the | 


church going to do about it? What are the | 


younger generations crowding into the | 


world from schools and colleges going to do? 


? 
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Bathroom drudgery is now 
OLD-FASHIONED 





Tue Most disagreeable of all household 
tasks—scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl— 
is out of date and unnecessary now. Much 
better results can be ebtained without 
unpleasantness. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and instantly the bowl will be snow- 
white. Odors will disappear, germs will be 
killed, and perfect sanitation will take the 
place of dangerous impurity. 

Spare yourself needless hard work. Sani- 
Flush is sold by all grocery, drug and hard- 
ware stores in convenient punch-top cans, 
35¢. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Sani-Flush 
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TLCLEANS CLOSET. 
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from dangers that beset women 
unless they practice Feminine 
Hygiene. $s she know that 
the antiseptic she uses for hy- 
gienic purposes is more surely 
effective if used in a 


MARVEL 
WHIRLING SPRAY 


Ethel H. Wilson, » 
& Nelson, Inc. 89° SP 
Montreal, Canada 


Please send me booklet ** Feminine Hygiene” in sealed 
envelope. 
Name 
Street 
Ni titan indincegnnle 





MacLean, Bena 


Paul Street, West, 





























Personal belongings, wear- 
ables, linen must be marked 
when you're away. CASH’S 
NAMES are the neatest, saf- 
est, most economical method. 
They identify positively. Or- 
der from your dealer or write. 
TRIAL OFFER— 
Send lOc for one 
dozen of your own 
first name woven in 
fast thread on fine 
cambric tape 


J. &J.Cash Inc. 
150 Grier St., 
Belleville, Ont. 
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“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


COMPOSERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 

] RILLIANT OPPORTUNITY. WRITE 
immediately. VanBuren, 2057 McClurg 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 5 
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exhibition which has been arranged by the 
American Federation of Fine Art, and which 
will travel to several of the largest American 
cities during the spring. Sixty pictures have 
been included and the works of Canadian 
women add in no uncertain measure to its 
importance. 

Two of the women represented are 
teachers of art: Anne Savage in the Baron 
Byng school in Montreal, where she is doing 
fine and important work, and Yvonne Mc- 
Kague in the Ontario College of Art. The 
works of both are familiar to most Canadian 
shows. 

Another is Emily Carr, of Victoria, whose 
heart has been in the traditions of west coast 
art for many years. To her devotion and 
interest is largely due the present interest 
in the west coast Indians and their arts, 
carving, weaving and music. She has lived 
among them, loved them, made friends 
among them, until they gave her a name of 
their own. Klee Wick they call her, “She 
who laughs.”” Miss Carr signs herself Klee 
Wick in her pottery and in some of her other 
work. She paints totems superbly. 

Still another woman artist contributing to 
the show in the United’ States is Bess 
Housser. Mrs. Housser is an amateur in the 
best sense of the word. Though she lives in 
Toronto now, she is a Westerner. She paints 
in the Rockies every summer, and builds up 
her canvases from her sketches during the 
winter. 

Mrs. Housser is, perhaps, the only woman 
in Canada whose home has been built as a 
setting for Canadian pictures. Architectur- 
ally it is a revival of the early Ontario type 
of stone house, but the interior has been 
created with a simplicity and restraint that 
make it not only a home of peculiar charm 
and beauty, but it has also been designed to 
show to advantage the Canadian canvases 
which Mr. and Mrs. Housser have been 
collecting over a period of years. 


ONTREAL has a particularly strong 

group of women artists, many of them 
notable for their figure work as well as for 
landscape. Recently an exhibition of their 
work was hung at the galleries of the 
Women’s Art Association in Toronto. It was 
an interesting revelation of the work of 
the group as a whole. In addition to Kath- 
leen Morris, Prudence Heward and Anne 
Savage, Montreal makes boast of Sarah 
Robertson, Mabel May, Mabel Lockerby 
and Lilias Newton, all of whom will be 
represented in the Exhibition touring the 
United States, and several more of growing 
importance, including Nora Collyer, Marion 
Scott, Ethel Seath. 

The latest development of the times is the 
emergence of a distinct British Columbia 
group of artists whose work is largely based 
upon native associations, flavored by 


What Does Your 


Indian lore and legend and devoted for a 
great part to mountain subjects. Among | 
them are two young artists, Irene Hoffar | 
and Vera Weatherkie, who, though but little 
known yet, give promise of virile work and 
bear out the hope that this development of 
women as artists is a stirring of consciousness 
bound to make itself evident throughout the 
country. In a vigorous art there is promise 
of a national unity, and indeed in an exhibi- 
tion such as the annual Canadian show at | 
Ottawa there is most cheering evidence of an 
underlying unity which neither space nor | 
political friction can disturb. Our women | 
artists are going about solving the problems | 
of their craft with the same fresh pioneering | 
zest that other women have applied to solv- | 
ing national problems in a new land since | 
first they lit the hearth fires of Canadian 
homes. 

Their name is legion. It would be possible 
to name forty to fifty significant women | 
artists from coast to coast, many of whom 
are named among the associates of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, many more of 
whom have still to get a toe-hold in the 
gallery of fame. Many of those who broke 
trail for the women artists of Canada are 
still living. Two of the present associates of 
the R.C.A. have kept their places there for 
thirty-four years. They are Gertrude Spurr 
Cutts and Laura Muntz Lyall, who were 
elected in 1896. Mrs. Cutts is the only 
woman artist who has a husband also among 
the associates. Two sisters have been 
named together among the associates, 
Gertrude and Alice des Clayes, English 
painters who spent some years in Canada. 

What women artists have done so far in 
Canada is vastly interesting. With the 
exception of the anomalous position they 
occupy in regard to the Royal Canadian 
Academy, their recognition by Canadian 
artists as a whole has been singularly hearty. 
The women are quick to acknowledge their 
debt to the men who have offered them the 
camaraderie of the arts. In the creative 
arts, in painting, sculpture, music and 
literature, the companionship of masculine 
and feminine minds is imperative. Neither 
men nor women, working in separate camps, 
can achieve the unity that underlies all 
great art. To the women of Canada, this 
strong position of Canadian women artists 
may come as something of a surprise. To 
the men who are concerned with the creative 
arts, the artists, the critics, the committees 
set in judgment over the exhibitions from 
coast to coast, it will have nothing new to | 
offer. The proportion of wall space devoted | 
to women artists at the big shows of the | 
year is won by sheer merit. Their achieve- 
ments are cumulative, for among the older 
artists whose work has mellowed with time 
and experience, march the younger women, 
exulting not only in their gifts, but in their 
opportunities. 








Mirror Tell You? 
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concave, short and round, and is found 
among good singers. This shape is necessary 
for the formation of full, soft tones. 

In the straight class we find the Greek 
and Roman types, the poetic, artistic, liter- 
ary, critical and philosophic types. 

Of all noses the most common is the plain, 
straight kind. It denotes refinement, a sense 
of fitness, propriety, and aesthetic and 
artistic tastes. When long and broad as well, 
the nature inclines to philosophy and litera- 
ture. When narrow it is mathematical, and 
when short and thick it indicates artistic 
and ornamental ability. There is great self- 
will but not enough aggressiveness to carry 
important plans to success. 

The poetic nose is straight, and accom- 
panied by a round, dimpled chin, a curved 
dramatic jaw, large eyes and slightly arched 
eyebrows. 

The artistic nose is very high, broad and 
straight in artists of note. 

The literary nose is of medium length, 
straight, and slightly tilted. 

The critical nose has a slight cleft in its 


tip. It indicates a keen and penetrating 
disposition. 

The philosophic nose has large all-round 
proportions. It denotes contentment and 
moderate success. 

In the convex class are the argumentative, | 
commercial, melancholy, dishonest, scienti- | 
fic, mechanical, abnormal, animal and | 
revengeful types of noses. The last three 
are very rare, and are therefore negligible. 

The argumentative type is convex, long, 
high and broad, and is considerably pointed. 
It denotes a keen, aggressive disposition. | 

The commercial type is convex, and in| 
the more pronounced examples of this class | 
is beaked. It denotes reascning ability, | 
acquisitiveness, and a tendency toward | 
rapacity. 

The melancholy nose dips inward, and 
often belongs to a sarcastic and melancholy 
nature. 

The dishonest nose has a crook or curve on 
its ridge. This type is noticeable among 
Bedouin Arabs. Such noses mark a person 

Continued on page 45 
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Serving Canadian Homes 


Wherever you live, wherever you go in Canada, you will find Singer 
sewing machines the choice of Canadian women. There are many 


reasons for this. 


First of all, Singer is a household word for sewing machine qual- 
ity. Constant service through three generations has made the Singer 
sewing machine one of the family in millions of Canadian homes. 

Second, wherever your home may be there is a Singer Shop near by, 
ready always with instruction, supplies, and courteous, expert service. 

But added to these advantages is the satisfying fact that when 
you buy a Singer you know that back of your machine is the great 
Singer factory at St. John’s, Quebec. From this factory, too, 
Canadian-made Singer machines are now exported to a number of 
other countries, and are a substantial factor in Canada’s growing 


overseas trade. 


Singer sewing machines are sold and delivered direct to the home 
through Singer Shops and Singer Salesmen. Both are authorized to 
make you an allowance on your present machine toward the pur- 
chase of any modern Singer, extend to you the convenience of 
easy monthly payments, and carry out this Company’s guarantee 
of service and satisfaction. 


Singer Shops Ready to Serve You 


Alberta 
Calgary, 325 8th Ave., W. 
Edmonton, 10458 Jasper Ave. 
Lethbridge, 310 7th St. 
Red Deer, Ross St. 
British Columbia 
Nelson, 301 Baker St. 
Vancouver, 869 Granville St. 
Victoria, 726 Yates St. 
Westminster, 452 Columbia St. 
Manitoba 
Brandon, 137 Tenth St. 


Portage La Prairie, 


206 Saskatchewan Ave. 
424 Portage Ave. 
306 Main St. 


Winnipeg, 


Maritime Provinces 


Campbellton, N. B., Water St. 


Charlottetown, P. E. I 


115 Kent st. 
Fredericton, N. B.,321 Queen St. 
Halifax, N. S., 138 Granville St. 
Moncton, N. B., 822 Main St. 


New Glasgow, N. S 


Yarmouth, N. S., 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, 


202 Water St. 


26 George St. 
St. John, N. B., 45 Germain St. 
Sydney, N. S., 365 Charlotte St. 
Main St. 


Ontario 
Barrie, 53 Elizabeth St. 
Belleville, 279 Front St. 
Brantford, 201 Colborne St. 
Cornwall, 228 Pitt St. 


Fe. William, 115% 8. May St. 


Hamilton, 199 King St., E. 
Kitchener, 12-14 Young St. 
London, 122 Dundas St. 
North Bay, 26 Main St., E. 
Ottawa, 106 Bank St. 
Oshawa, 46 King St. 


Owen Sound, 753 Second Ave., E. 
174 Hunter St. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 358 Queen St. 
Ontario 8t. 


Peterboro, 


Stratford, 


For other shops in large cities 
see telephone directory 





St. Catherines, 269 St. Paul St. 


Timmons, 25% Third St. 
Toronto, 252 Yonge St. 
Windsor, 502 Ouellette Ave. 
Quebec 

Chicoutimi, 108 Racine St. 
Hull, 197 Principal St. 
Levis, 82 Cote du Passage 
Montreal, 


700 St. Catherine St., W. 
Quebec, 223 St. John St. 
Riviere du Loup, 

325 Lafontaine St. 


St. Hyacinthe, 
61A St. Francois St. 


St. Jerome, 286 Labelle St. 
St. Johns, 133 Richelieu St. 
Sherbrooke, 63 Wellington St. 


Thetford Mines, 
345 Notre Dame St. 


Three Rivers, 102 Des Forges St. 
Verdun, 4717 Wellington St. 


Saskatchewan 


Moose Jaw, 353 No. Main St. 
North Battleford, 1144 King St. 
Prince Albert, 1013 Central Ave. 
Regina, 1835 Hamilton St. 
Saskatoon, 110 Third Ave.,8. 
Swift Current, 116 Central Ave. 
Weybura, 140 Main St. 
Yorkton, 17 Third Ave. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
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Sede theo oS 
the worlds Cheapest Form, 
M Of LIFE Insurance ~ 
RES BGA 


MPLE life insurance protection at the 
lowest possible cost—that’s what thou- 
sands of men want, and what the new 
Great-West Minimum Cost Policy is specially 
designed to give. 


THE GREAT~WEST 


MINIMUM e€ost 


POLICY. 


has four outstanding features: 


First—The rates are among the lowest ever offered 
for straight Life insurance. 

Second—The policy provides protection when you 
need it—at the same time reducing the burden of 
large premium payments. 

Third—It enables you to carry more insurance than 
would otherwise be possible with any other form of Life 





; Fourth—No guesswork—all the benefits are guaran- 
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Financial Independence 


is not achieved in a day — it comes only after hard work, systematic 
saving and wise investment. 
You can bring the day of your Financial Independence much nearer 


by using your spare hours to secure in your own community subscrip- 
tions to MacLean’s Magazine, The Chatelaine, Mayfair and Cana- 


tH dian Homes and Gardens. 


i Write now for our interesting Money-making proposition. 


Loca REPRESENTATIVES Dept. 


Tue MacLean PusiisHinc Company, LIMITED, 


#1 - Toronto 2, ONTARIO 


Try this treatment for pimples! 
ANOINT WITH 
Cuaticura Ointment 


After a while bathe gently with 


Cuticura Soap 


and hot water. 


You will find nothing better for soothing 
and healing all forms of skin troubles. 


Sold Soap 2%. Ointment 25c. 
Depot 


Falcom Otgenens Fans Be 
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| Canadian Women of Brush and Chisel 


in the catalogues. She was a skilled crafts- 
woman, and though her work now seems 
very photographic it was quite acceptable 
in her day. 

Some seven years after the founding of 
the Academy, Mrs. Schreiber dropped out 
of sight and out of membership. No one 
seems able to explain why she had with- 
drawn, for she continued to live in Canada. 
The constitution provided that women 
members need not attend Academy meet- 
ings if they preferred staying away. Mrs. 
Schreiber wanted to attend, but, of course, 
she could not contemplate ‘ing present 
with thirty-nine men, so she ‘vanted to 
take her husband along with her [or escort 
However, the Academy could not see why 
it should allow Mr. Schreiber to attend their 
meetings just because he happened to be 
Mrs. Schreiber’s husband, and, according 
to the gossip of the time, there was friction. 

Since then, the constitution has been 
altered to exclude women by merely remov- 
ing the clauses which indicated that they 
were eligible. It took the Lord Chancellor of 
England to decide whether or not Canadian 
women were persons. There is no high court 
of appeal for Canadian women which can 
say with authority whether or not women 
are artists. Art, in the eyes of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, is a masculine preroga- 
tive. 

However, the monastic tendencies of the 
Academy have not seriously hampered 
women as artists in Canada. The fiftieth 
anniversary year of the National Gallery 
opened with the Canadian Exhibition at 
which their work was so significant that it 
constituted one of the chief features of 
importance in the analysis of the show. 

The canvas considered by some critics 
as the outstanding picture in the show was 
“‘Rollande”’ by Prudence Heward, of Mont- 
real. In 1929 she won the Willingdon Award 
with her “Girl on a Hill,”’ the most dis- 
| tinguished canvas submitted in that compe- 
| tition. She was one of more than thirty 
| women exhibitors, almost everyone of whom 
had a fresh, adventurous and sincere ap- 
proach to the problems of painting. 

Curiously enough, as it happened, the 
only correspondents in Ottawa for the 
opening of the big Canadian Exhibition were 
three women, representing several Canadian 
publications. 

In regard to the Willingdon Award of last 
year, the initial year of the competition, it is 
significant that the two art prizes for paint- 
ing and sculpture went to women In 
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Continued from page 8 


addition to Prudence Heward’s award, the 
sculpture prize was divided between two 
women, Elizabeth Wood, of Toronto, and 
Sylvia d’Aoust, of Montreal. 

Elizabeth Wood, who is at present teach- 
ing modelling in Central Technical School, 
Toronto, is one of the most advanced 
sculptors in Canada. Young as she is, she 
has already created a name for herself for 
her original treatment of landscape forms 
in the round. Her Georgian Bay islands in 
brass and tin are unique and stirring in 
conception, and the relief called “‘Passing 
Rain,” by which she shared in the Willing- 
don Award, is so emotionally powerful that a 
critic has declared it is fine enough to become 
a Canadian ikon. 

Yhe <-st and only women sculptors elected 
to the Academv were Frances Loring and 
Florence Wyle. Curiously enough, these 
two well-known artists whose work is 
familiar in all parts of Canada, and who 
have created some very important mem- 
orials, are intimate friends. They came to 
Canada together many years ago and have 
lived and worked together ever since. They 
were admitted together in 1922. Their studio 
in Toronto is converted from a little old 
church into a great workshop. A young 
Italian poet once said that he thought the 
prayers still lingered under the peaked 
rafters 

The thirteen women who have the right to 
attach the letters A.R.C.A. to their names, 
in addition to the six names already men- 
tioned, are Clara Hagarty, who was ad- 
mitted in 1904; Mabel May, elected 1916; 
Mary E. Wrinch, 1918; Marion Long, 1923; 
Lilias Newton, 1924; Elizabeth Nutt and 
Kathleen Morris, 1930. 

Other A.R.C.’s since 1883 were Frances 
Jones, Halifax; Miss Richards, Ottawa; 
Miss Windeat, Toronto; Mrs. M. A. Bell, 
Almonte, Ont.; Mrs. Mary Hester Reid, 
Toronto; Sydney Strickland Tully, Toronto; 
Sarah Holden, Montreal; Harriet Ford, 
Toronto; Florence Carlyle, Galt; Mrs. Sarah 
Hunter, U.S.; Mrs. Pemberton, Victoria; 
and Elizabeth MacGillvray Knowles, 
Toronto. 

Although not an academician, Dorothy 
Stevens is a prominent painter and distin- 
guished etcher. Her work is known to all 
who are interested in Canadian art. 


EXCEPT for the Wembley shows in 1924 

and 1925 nothing of such international 

importance has fallen to Canadian art as the 
Continued on page 43 
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How to make a cut~outs 


To make Plumtree Farm you will need 
an empty shoe box and lid in good condition, 
some smooth brown wrapping paper, some 
bristol board, and a pot of paste. 

Take the shoe box and lay it on one side 
with the open part facing you. Then from 
the uppermost side and about three inches 
from each end cut two diagonals, each 
running into the corner on its own side, 
as shown by dotted lines in diagram No. 1. 
Bend the two triangles thus formed upwards, 
as shown in diagram No. 11. The uneven 
side now remaining may be cut away. level 
to the edge of the bottom of the box. 

Cover the box with brown paper suffi- 
ciently strong to hold the upturned corners 
in a firm upright position, as they are to 
| Support the roof. To cover the roof with a 
| thatched-like effect, take a piece of brown 
paper as long as the box-lid and three times 
its width. Fold it in three to the size of the 
box-lid. Starting at one side, cut across 
to within one inch of the other side. Repeat 


this at intervals of one-quarter inch, until 
the entire paper is shredded. Fasten it to 
the lid with glue, and it will look like a 
thatched roof. Place the roof, right side 
up, on top of the box, so that it rests on the 
slanting sides, and forms a slanting roof. 
It may be held firmly in place if it is glued, 
or sewn to the slanting supports. 

Now you are ready to paste in position 
the windows, door, and bell post as shown 
in the picture on page 14. Paste each figure, 
and the cut-outs of the tree, animals, fence 
etc. on to a piece of cardboard that is one 
inch longer than the drawing. This extra 
length is for a stand. Do not paste the 
stands together. Cut around the outlines 
of the drawings. Bend the cardboard stand 
backward and the paper one on which the 
figure is already standing forward. Then 
the figures will stand up firmly. 

Arrange the cut-outs in place, and you 
will have Plumtree Farm and all its jolly 
tamily. 
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two hours but she told her to write instead 
and the treatment cured her patient. 

Of course, such professions as literature 
and art that do not take the mother out of 
the home are less detrimental to the family 
when practised to some degree. She is there 
within reach in case of emergency or diffi- 
culty, and there is something in the theory 
that children of women who do all their 
own housework are less nervous than child- 
ren of wealthy parents because they are 
left to themselves more and not made irrit- 
able by constant supervision. When a 
professional woman gives up her profession 
or art absolutely and spends her whole 
time with her eyes on her children, those 
children, too, need some measure of sym- 
pathy. 

Come to think of it, there are thousands 
of readers of this magazine who are raising 
children quite successfully and also raising 
chickens, successfully marketing their prod- 
ucts and helping to educate their children 
on the proceeds. 

Science is raising agriculture these days 
to the dignity of a profession. All over the 
land there are thousands of lassies trained 
to the work of the farmhouse, marrying 
thousands of laddies raised to the work of 
the farm and making thousands of happy 
homes, and no one for a minute questions 
the wisdom or practicability of it. 


Floors in the Decorative Scheme | 


Marriage is largely a matter of geography 
someone has said. You marry the people 
who are placed where you are placed either 
In social festivities or at work. People meet 
at work or play and are attracted to each 
other, and it is safe to venture that a meeting 
at work affords the safest foundation for 
happiness. People come to know each 
other better that way. The married woman 
in the urban profession is more handicapped 
than her rural sister in carrying on her 
work after marriage, inasmuch as professions 
such as medicine, law and teaching take her | 
out of her own home entirely; and this is not 
consistent with good motherhood. 

Many professional people who marry | 
meet somewhat late in life after they have 
advanced in their profession. Their profes- 
sion is their child. And a common interest 
in this case affords a very solid basis of 
companionship and happiness. And the | 
married couple who have each attained 
fame in the same profession prove it to be a 
good solid rung in the ladder of success. 

Perhaps one of the most modern examples 
is afforded the tourist in Edinburgh. View- 
ing the Scottish National War Memorial in 
Edinburgh Castle, the noblest memorial in | 
the world, one reads in the bronze friezes, | 


among the names of the sculptors, those of | | 


husband and wife—Morris Williams and 
Alice Meredith Williams. 


Continued from page 22 


These had their hour of fashion and still give 
serviceable utility in many homes. Soon 
came the second expression of the craft, the 
“inlaid’”’ linoleums, and these, because of 
their greater utility, increased longevity and 
enlarged scope for design have become the 
favorites. Today linoleums are echoing 
every type of design in their patterns . 
whether it be in tiles, marbles, Persian and 
Oriental patterns, or the dainty, floral 
themes that one can find only in a linoleum. 
Such a few years ago since first linoleum 
was introduced, yet today it appears in the 
majority of rooms. The effective inlaid 
marbles and tiles are frequently used in the 


halls. Linoleum may border the rugs— 

carpet the bedrooms, and in summer 

months the dining room as well as the) 
kitchens and bathroom. Consider the 
different uses to which we put linoleum— 

floor coverings, wall decorations, table 
covers bath mats, splash mats on the wall 
above the bath, door mats and even lamp- 
shades! 

It is an economy to have your linoleum 
well and truly laid by one who knows his 
work, and most firms will send their men to 
measure, estimate, deliver and lay your 
choice, for there is an art in “laying’’| 
linoleum that sometimes escapes amateurs. | 


What Does Your Mirror Tell You? 


Cnntinued from page 43 


who is quick and apt at bargains and enjoys 
shopping and trading. He is likely to stoop 
to trickery, although by no means is he 
necessarily a criminal type. 

The scientific nose is large, bony and al- 
most straight. It shows great executive 
ability, feeble veneration, a flare for investi- 
gation and much conscientiousness. 


The Lips 

Watch the lips of people when they are 
speaking. You can gain a good idea of their 
characteristics from the size and color of the 
lips. 

If there is great disproportion between the 
size of the upper and lower lip, it is often a 
sign of folly or even wickedness. Very large 
lips are a sign of sensuality. 

Just below and toward the sides of the 
red-colored portion of the lower lip are two 
fine signs of character—love of home and 
love of country. 

Mobile lips show development, generosity 
and sympathy. 

The gustatory lip detects flavors, and the 
owner enjoys eating and drinking. It is full, 
protrusive, red and moist. The largest eaters 
have the largest mouths and the fullest lips. 
Small mouths with full red lips usually be- 
long to people who have a strong sense of 
taste and excellent digestion. 

The sociable lip is very full and red and 
marks a great eater and talker. If the skin 
is fine, sympathy, generosity and sensibility 


BISCUITS LIKE THESE 
IMPROVE ANY MEAL; 


Vary your daily menus with hot 
biscuits if you want to please 
the whole family. 


The most hurriedly prepared 
dinner will instantly assume new 
interest for everyone when 
brown - crusted, feathery - light 
hot biscuits are placed on the 


table. 


Be sure to make lots of them, for lazy 
appetites are quick to respond to this 


are all present, with chaste language. Flat | treat. You seldom can make enough to 


upper cheeks mean sociability but not 
friendship. 

The linguistic lip is normal in form and 
size, is of fine quality and a bright healthy 
color. It is possessed by great orators, actors 
and conversationalists. 

The witty lip has a depression in the 
centre. 

The Chin 

This is one of the more recent features in 
evolution. No animal has a chin; nor have 
undeveloped races, idiots, or infants, perfect 
chins. On the normal child it develops 
rapidly, however, and it is safe to state as a 
general rule that the more perfect the chin 
the stronger the character. 

The length of the chin downward and 
forward is a criterion of the firmness of 
the character. The width of the bony 
structure shows conscientiousness. 

A fatty or globose chin is found in infants 
and undeveloped man. It is small, round 
and receding. In an adult it indicates a soft, 
yielding nature or too great a degree of 
sociality or gluttony. 

An oval or muscular chin shows curved 
outlines and movements. It denotes talent 
for some form of art such as poetry, painting, 
acting, dancing, singing and allied activities. 

A square or bony chin denotes conscienti- 
ousness, mechanical and scientific tastes 
and moral courage. If proportionately long, 
it shows constitutional vigor. 


. . ° ” 
satisfy everyone if they “turn out right. 


And remember! They always turn out 
right when you use MAGIC BAKING 
POWDER, the kind that 3 out of every 
4 Canadian housewives,® who bake at 
home, say they use because it gives con- 
sistently better baking results. 


If you bake at home, the New Magic 
Cook Book will provide you with dozens 
of interesting recipes. Mail the coupon 
and a copy will be sent free. 


*This fact was revealed in a recent 
Dominion-wide investigation, 
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| STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED | 
GILLETT PRODUCTS 


| Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me—Free—the New Magic | 
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Try this Recipe for 
Biscuits 


4 cups flour 2 tablespoons butter 

1% teaspoon salt 2 cups milk (or 

; teaspoons Magic enough to make a 
Baking Powder soft dough) 


Sift together two or three times, 
flour, baking powder and salt. Rub 
in butter with tips of fingers, then 
add the milk to make a very soft 
dough. Do not roll out, but drop 
into well-buttered tins and bake in a 


hot oven. 







Look for this mark on 
every tin. It is our gyar- 
antee that Magic Baking 
Powder doea not contain 
alum or any harmful 
ingredient, 
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Only 29—But 


Gray Hair 


Makes Her Look 40 





Now Comb Away Gray 
This Easy Way 


RAY Hair is a tragedy no one need endure. 
G Simply comb Kolorn Bak through your hair and 

watch the gray vanish. Kolor-Bak is the clean, 
colorless, scientific liquid so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and men have already used. Gently 
and easily imparts the color, leaving the beautiful 
sheen of your hair unchanged. As easy to use as 
combing your hair. Don’t risk pooetr asy pre- 

tions. The one bottle of Kolor- does for 
Bionde, auburn, brown, black. 


Accept This Test Offer 
Get Kolor-Bak from any drug or department store 
today. Use it all. If it doesn’t make you look ten 
years younger, your money will be refunded any 


time you say. 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 


f HAVERGAL 
‘ COLLEGE 
e Day and Boarding School 

for Junior and Senior Girls 


i Ideal situation in spacious grounds. 
e Sound education combined with 
4 pe Mes healthy physical development. In- 
; dividual attention. 
a =f Courses from Kindergarten to Hon- 
ours Matriculation. Gymnastics, 
Games and Swimming. Special De- 
i Art, Houser 
old Science. 
Forinformationapplytothe Principal 
MARIAN D, B.A. 








A Different Woman 


“7 have great pleasure in informing you that 
Kruschen Salts have worked wonders for me. 
have been a great sufferer of liver and kidney 
trouble, arid after trying one bottle I am a differ- 
ent woman. I had to give up my work, but thanks 
to Kruschéen Salts I am back at work again, and 
I give my son a little every morning, and I don’t 
hear of the little complaints now which a child 
generally gets. He is happier and brighter. I 
have enclosed a snap-shot of son and self. I am 
43 years, boy 6 years. I shall always highly 
recommend Kruschen, and I would not be without 
them myself in a hurry.” —(Mrs.) M.P. 

Original letter on file for inspcction. 


Kruschen Salts is obtainable at drug and 
department: stores in Canada at 75c. a bottle. 


A bottle contains enough to last for 4 or 5 
™months—good health for half-a-cent a day. 
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Do W ives Give More Than Husbands ? 


Readers’ viewpoints on F. E. Bai!y’s article. 


Sauce For the Gander 


Editor, The Chatelaine: 

Mr. F. E. Baily quite readily admits that 
it is the man who throws his better half over 
for someone else. Apparently he feels that 
poor Mabel, or Ann, or Petronella should 
consider herself luckier than the woman who 
has to live with the man she married. If a 
woman leaves her husband it is a rare enough 
occurrence to deserve the front page in a 
newspaper, but the reverse cases are seldom 
published—there wouldn’t be space. 

However, I agree that women do not give 
the best years of their lives to a husband, 
because they lived them before they were 
married. 

Husbands are like Christmas gifts, only 
instead of being prettily wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with red ribbon, they come 
confidently, freshly shaved and _ pressed, 
hiding behind candy and flowers. In either 
case a woman can never return the thing. 

“A woman brings nothing to the common 
stock,” says Mr. Baily. She only contri- 
butes her body and soul, and such labor, 
both physical and intellectual that if sold 
separately in the open market would 
command a wage of about five thousand 
dollars a month. She has to be a financial 
genius, organizer, mother, companion, cook, 
psychologist, encyclopedia, 
tactful, an alluring mistress, easy on the 
eyes, a good listener, and a jack of all trades. 

“All arts and sciences were evolved and 
perfected by men—” except where women 
like Joan of Arc, Madame Curie, Rosa 
Bonheur, and several hundred others were 
not tied down with family responsibilities 
and could go out and show their stuff. But 
“like breeds like,” so women, instead of 
doing the artistic and scientific things they 
are quite capable of doing, have bred all 
the great men since the beginning of time, 
and that’s more than any man-sized job- 
“‘bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh.” 
They go through hours of hell to bring 
children into the world and then devote a 
couple of decades or so to self-sacrifice, loyal 


devotion, and constant vigil. Who ever 
heard a famous man say, “All that I am I 
owe to my father?” 

Mr. Baily says that Mr. Smith married 
Mrs. Smith when he was too young to know 
better, probably because he was too lazy to 
run or did not dare to beat the woman down, 
so she carries her prize triumphantly to the 
altar. But afterwards hundreds of Canadian 
“men” go over to the United States and lie 
their way to freedom via the divorce courts, 
because their wives are too financially 
embarrassed or physically handicapped 
with the burdens of the family left behind 
to cross the line and defend the truth. But 
if these women do not give the best years of 
their lives for this, then Mr. Baily must 
mean that they can look forward to a respite 
in the life everlasting. Fortunately for most 
women this isn’t it. 

Of course, Mr. Smith, or Jones, or Brown, 
never loses his Adonis-like figure, or shows 
the effects of over indulgence or self- 
gratification. He never comes home all 
hot and bothered, or out of temper, or asks 
his wife what she did with the dollar he gave 
her last week. He never kicks off his shoes, 
casts aside coat, collar and tie, imagines he 
is too tired to shave, draws up the easiest 
chair in front of the fire, adjusts the reading 
lamp so it will shine on his bald spot and the 
evening paper, while mother washes the 
dishes, reads bed-time stories, puts the 
children to bed, then sits on any old chair in 
the distant rays of the light, and settles 
down to a nice long evening of mending as 
she listens in to a radio programme of 
mining quotations and sporting news. If 
there is not sufficient money in the family 
budget to cover a holiday for the whole 
family, dad somehow. manages to wangle 
enough for a golf club membership, or a 
fishing trip. but since mother is holding out 
on him and not giving the best years of her 
life she does not need a vacation. 

Anyhow, a lot of thanks she gets. She is 
not even entitled to a living wage for, as 
Kipling says, ‘‘a woman’s only a woman, but 
a good cigar’s a smoke.”’ But after all is said 


and done, “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” If women do not devote 
the best years of their lives to their husbands 
and the next generation, then imagine what 
a race of supermen we would have if they 
only would. —Eleanor K. Violet. 
Who Will Take the Challenge? 

Editor, The Chatelaine: 

Referring to Mr. Baily’s article in The 
Chatelaine on ‘“‘Do Wives Give More Than 
Husbands?” I wish the language at my 
command was greater to express my opinion 
of it. Such sarcasm as I never heard of—-to 
insinuate that women are not equal with 
men either mentally or physically, and to 
say that if it were left to women to find an 
alternative we would still be travelling 
around only on our two legs! 

Men certainly did try te keen women 
down as long as they could. He states, 
“Mrs. Smith makes such a song and dance 
about her achievements,’”’ but Mr. Smith is 
so meek and mild, it’s certain he has pro- 
claimed them on the housetops for all men 
so that they won’t need to say a word for the 
rest of their lives. 

Don’t ever think that when a man gets 
married he thinks so much about his “‘bride.”’ 
I think for my part men get just as much as 
women do out of marriage. I only hope 
someone who can do the subject justice will 
take up the challenge and answer him as he 
deserves. — June Rose. 

Another Protest 
Editor, The Chatelaine: 

Being a mere woman and not blessed with 
men’s brains, I am quite sure the editor will 
pardon these few remarks. I feel certain 
that Mr. F. E. Baily could write a much 
more appropriate letter since he is a man 
and in his own words, ‘“There is nothing any 
woman can do that some man cannot do 
better.” 

I wonder why Mr. F. E. Baily is so sour 
on women. From his descriptions of women 
the impression is left that he has just 

Continued on page 53 


Should People in the Same Profession Marry? 


carry on, but he couldn’t pick up my work 
with the children.” 

“Will your little son take to law?” we 
asked. 

“I don’t know. ,His chief ambition for a 
while has been to be a farmer and raise 
cabbages, or else a fireman. But just a few 
weeks ago he said quite seriously he wanted 
to be a lawyer like daddy.” 

We went home from our last interview 
feeling that here, too, was a phase of the 
question that ought not to be overlooked. 
It is the matter of heredity. If the theory 
be true that a child inherits part of its 
mental make-up from one parent and part 
from another, then is there a greater possi- 
bility of a genius being born to people who 
both excel in the same line? And, after all, 
the world has need of a few geniuses. We 
are being overly blessed with mediocrity 
in the present age. We have myriads of 
writers and artists and musicians. It is no 
longer unusual to have children gifted in 
these lines. But with all our din and clamor 
about the great things we are doing in this 
age, with all our patting ourselves on the 
back about our achievements, where are 
the minds who can produce work as far 
ahead of their time as the work of the Old 
Masters was ahead of theirs? 

To be sure there is no certainty that a 
genius will result from the marriage of two 
people engaged in the same work. There 
seem to be pranks played in the matter of 
pre-natal influence. But according to 


Continued from page 8 


science there is at least a greater possibility 
of the child of two people who are brilliant 
in one line being exceptionally brilliant in 
that line. Mozart was not the only son of a 
great musician who proved himself a musical 
genius. 

One ought also not to obscure the fact 
that while it is a woman’s duty to give her 
children her personal love and care, never- 
theless there is only a part of her life that 
is going to be used in this way. In twenty 
years she will put her sons and daughters 
in collegiate and college. They will still 
need her friendship and advice, but they 
will no longer need her steady supervision. 
If it is a family of but two, her supervising 
duties will be done in less time. There are 
still at least twenty years ahead of her—a 
time to pursue a career as long as her career 
of motherhood has been. A few weeks ago 
we looked into the eyes of an old classmate 
under a widow’s hat. ‘My son is in uni- 
versity,”” she said, ‘‘and my daughter has 
just graduated. I have come back to re- 
enter my profession. I have had twenty- 
three happy years, but it is my salvation 
now that I can work.” 

She was a woman slightly past fifty. 
She had been a scholarship girl in university. 
She still looks young and—beautiful. —~ 

In so many of our arguments as to the 
pros and cons of married women working, 
we take too little cognizance of those twenty 
or twenty-five years after the children are 
raised. For women no longer grow old and 


decrepit as they did a few decades ago 
And the woman who is married to a man 
in her own profession will keep more in 
touch with her work and be in a better 
position to re-enter it later if she so wishes 

There are some professions which we 
doubt if any woman could completely lay 
down and be quite happy. There would 
always be a locked room where a little dis- 
content smoldered on the hearth. 

We heard one young Canadian writer 
say: “I am just writing enough to keep my 
hand in while my babies are small, so that 
I can go back to it more easily when they 
are grown.” 

Incidentally, she said, her husband, who 
never read her stories, was a success in an 
entirely different line. But had he just 
happened to be in her own line of work he 
could no doubt have helped her keep her 
hand in by wise criticism and by watching 
her markets while she was watching her 
babies. 

Remember a woman is never so much 
married that she is not happier for an 
occasional professional success—and some- 
times healthier, too. 

Dr. Rowene Hume once advised a writer 
mother who was her patient: ‘Go home and 
shut yourself up for two hours every day 
and write. You can leave your children that 
long with the maid, and both you and the 
children will benefit.” 

She might have told the patient to rest 
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the most com plete 
‘Service Policy in the 
Automobile Industry 


@ 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of General Motors 


OWNER 
SERVICE POLICY 


1. A warranty of 90 days or 4,000 

miles (whichever shall occur first) 
against defects in material or workman- 
ship. This applies to every part of the 
car, including all original equipment, 
except tires. 


Replacements under the warranty 

* are made without any charge to the 

Owner. This applies to labor as weil as to 
material. 


3 During the period of the warranty, 

* the owner may change his resi- 
dence to, or travel in, any part of Canada 
and the United States—and still enjoy 
the provisions of the warranty. 


The owner will be given a free 
inspection and adjustment, by the 
dealer from whom he bought his car, at 
500 miles, and another at 1,500 miles, 
providing this mileage is reached before 
the expiration of the warranty period. 


5. After the expiration of the war- 

ranty period, an owner requiring 
service is protected by the use of genu- 
ine General Motors parts and a system 
of flat-rate charges which are fair and 


reasonable. 


Generac Motors 
Owner Service Po icy... 


ENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA, 

LIMITED has always realized that 

no matter how much value it builds into 

its cars, the final satisfaction of their 

owners depends upon the service provided 
by factory and dealer. 


Inspired by this realization, General 
Motors of Canada, Limited has consistently 
led the way in broadening the scope of 
owner service. And its service leadership 
has never been more evident than in the 
General Motors Owner Service Policy— 
the most complete in the industry—which 
is now in effect for the benefit of buyers 
of General Motors’ cars. 


This extensive service policy combines with 
General Motors’ standards of sound engi- 
neering, rigid supervision and thorough 
testing, to completely protect your invest- 
ment in a Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Marquette, Oakland, Viking, McLaughlin- 
Buick, LaSalle or Cadillac. As exemplify- 
ing the scope of the policy one provision 
in particular merits the attention of all 
prospective new car purchasers. It is 





a 


—— 


the clause entitling every owner to the 
free replacement — by any dealer in 
Canada or the United States handling the 
same make of car —of any part 
(except tires) that proves defective in 
material or workmanship, within 90 days 
after delivery, or 4,000 miles of driving, 
whichever may occur first. This applies 
to labor as well as to material. 


The signed agreement—which is delivered 
with every new General Motors car—is 
backed by the most complete and efficient 
service organization in Canada. Because 
there are more than 2,000 authorized Gen- 
eral Motors parts and service outlets 
throughout the Dominion, and eight fac- 
tory-maintained parts distributing ware- 
houses, at strategical points, you are never 
more than a few hours away from a 
General Motors parts depot, no matter 
where you travel in Canada. 


Ask your nearest General Motors dealer 
for full details regarding this Owner Ser- 
vice Policy which assures your lasting 
satisfaction with any General Motors car. 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE » MARQUETTE » OAKLAND 


VIKING * * McLAUGHLIN-BUICK 


* * LASALLE * * CADILLAC 


All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS of CANADA LIMITED 


Factories at Oshawa, Walkerville, St. Catharines, Regina. 
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He kissed her swiftly and went on: “Listen 
Joy, we must have a whole day together 
before you go. I can get off all tomorrow, 
and I know where I can get hold of a Citroen, 
a little cing chevaux two-seater. Let’s motor 
out up into the hills somewhere and lunch 
and make plans. Do manage it somehow. 
Can you possibly?” 

What had mummy said about Colonel 
Smith—that he left the day after tomorrow? 
Then inevitably he must make the most of 
his last twenty-four hours. Mummy would 
be accounted for. How quickly one learned 
to scheme and plot when one was in love. 
She nodded swiftly. ‘“I’d love to, Peter, 
but you mustn’t come to our hotel, not 
yet.’”” Somehow, first one had to break the 
news of this great happening to mummy. 
“We're staying at the Hotel d’Italie et du 
Monde. May I meet you wherever the 
car is?” 

“Of course—at the little garage behind 
the place where I work. I give the prop- 
rietor racing tips that wealthy clients give 
me. Could you possibly be there by ten— 
ten-thirty then? I don’t want to waste a 
moment of our day.” 

“T’ll meet you at ten fifteen to the second. 
Good-by, my dear; J must go now. I'll 
think of you ever so often.” 

His lips just touched hers in fleeting fare- 
well, Then he was alone, hat in hand, 
watching the slender figure of Joy hasten 
from him, turn in the shadow of a great 
palm, kiss her fingertips to him and then 
disappear. 


THE day after their day, Joy sat 
in her room sewing, that is to say her 
fingers sewed but her mind lived over again 
eight perfect hours with Peter wandering 
in the little cing chevaux two-seater through 
what ordinary people called the South of 
France, which actually was fairyland. They 
had gone where the whim of the moment 
took them, lunched at a little restaurant 
in a little town, eaten wonderful food that 
cost practically nothing, and drunk the 
wine of the country that the benevolent 
patron sold them for a mere song. 

All the afternoon she had lain in his 
arms with the sunshine spilling its gold 
over an already golden universe and between 
kisses helped him build their fortune in a 
new world. He who was strong would 
plough the land with horses, or more prob- 
ably a tractor, after he had cleared it, 
blasting rock and grubbing tree stumps 
with a song on his lips because it was for 
her. She would cook and scrub and keep 
her log cabin spotless, also with a song 
because it was for him. 

“And I am really very domesticated, 
Peter. I know, lots more about cooking and 
housekeeping than you do about ploughing 
and grubbing tree stumps.” 

By and by, as they prospered they would 
build a better house. They wouldn’t mind 
loneliness because the remoter sections of 
land cost less and you got news over the 
radio, and he had her and she had him. 
Besides it was an achievement to win a 
homestead from the wilderness. After all, 
pioneers are the salt of the earth. 

He had brought her back toward sunset 
and walked from the garage nearly as far 
as her hotel. They still wished to keep the 
wonderful secret of being in love to them- 
selves. Their hands clung desperately at 
parting, and Joy walked almost blindly 
into the hotel to find her mother still absent 
at her task of making Colonel Smith’s last 
day memorable. Joy fell asleep before 
Félise returned, and in the morning a rather 
short-tempered Félise had risen late, eaten 
luncheon with intense reserve and gone 
out into the afternoon sunshine with only 
a vague explanation about business. As a 
penance for her idleness on the previous 
day, Joy condemned herself to the task of 
completing her mother’s trousseau for the 
conquest of London. Just before dinner 
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Félise came in, her brow candid as a child’s, 
all signs of depression completely gone. 

“You look positively radiant, baby,” 
she said in her caressing voice. ‘“‘You’ve 
got an outward expression of an inward 
glow like saints and martyrs and chorus 
girls who’ve just hooked millionaires. It 
makes you positively good-looking.” 

Joy smiled, flushed a lovely pink and 
hugged her divine secret. 

“And there’s a heap of news,” Félise 
proceeded, seating herself on the bed. “I’ve 
got the money through and we leave for 
London early tomorrow morning. Colonel 
Smith’s fixed up with the Wagon-Lits people 
and we travel in luxury at the same price 
as we’d have paid for discomfort. The whole 
of life is graft, my dear. So will you be an 
angel and pack, and ask for the bill to be 
made out and—goodness, Joy, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

For suddenly in Joy’s heart the emotional 
pendulum had swung from one extreme of 
vibration to the other. Unable to bear the 
thought of parting from Peter she hid her 
face in her hands and sobbed. 

Félise said simply: ‘“You’re in love. I 
never knew you’d grown up enough to fall 
in love. Of course you’re twenty-four really. 
Who is he?” When Joy had gasped out the 
pathetic story of her unique romance, Félise 
set her face hard. So narrowly she thought 
is tragedy averted; s2 little can one trust 
the system of keeping a gir! young after 
having her brought up in a convent and 
providing her idle hands with sewing lest 
Satan should find mischief for them to do. 

“My dear,” she said icily, “no doubt 
you find your first love affair enchanting 
we all do. Equally we never marry the 
subject of it. It’s a state of mind and almost 
any man is good enough to work it off on, 
the curate, the butcher’s boy, anyone. It’s 
a sickness like measles you’ve got to get 
over. Incidentally you might have done 
better with the butcher’s boy than with 
a gigolo. Gigolos are the scum of the earth. 
He wouldn’t have looked at you if he hadn’t 
thought you were well off.” 

“He knows I haven’t a p-penny,” wailed 
Joy, but Félise shrugged her shoulders. 
“Then he knows I dine at expensive places 
with a good type of man. The spy system 
among hotel employees is perfect. He 
believes I’m rich. Now look here, Joy, I 
don’t altogether blame you—we’re ll 
fools sometimes—but this has got to end. 
You’re not to stir out of the hotel as long 
as we remain here. We shall be off tomorrow 
and that will end your indiscretion. Now 
go and sponge your eyes like a good girl 
and don’t weep all night, or you'll look a 
sight in the train tomorrow and a girl’s 
first and last duty is to make an attractive 
appearance. Buck up and then we’ll have 
dinner and some decent wine to pull you 
round.” 

Joy went mech2nically to her room, but 
with her tears she had shed the last of that 
obedient personality which had always 
made her defer unquestioningly to her 
mother. She looked incredulously at herself 
in the glass and thought: “‘You’re twenty- 
four and till five minutes ago you’d never 
grown up. Now you’re a woman fighting 
for her man and the easy, simple way of 
life is over. I must see Peter before we 
leave and how am I to do it?” 

Victorine, tapped at the door and came 


bustling into the room on her lawful occas- 
ions. Joy motioned her to shut the door 
and said abruptly: “Victorine, this is a 
matter of life and death. Will you somehow 
get a note sent from me to someone at the 
place where I went to dance the other 
night, and bring me the answer privately? 
It’s a very important letter to a gentleman.” 

“Instantly, mademoiselle,”’ Victorine re- 
plied reassuringly. “I'll put the answer in 
the dressing-table drawer underneath the 
stockings. Where is it, this note?” 

“Wait a minute,”’ commanded Joy. She 
snatched a pencil and a scribbling pad and 
wrote swiftly: 

“We're leaving tomorrow; mother 
knows everything; she’s furious. and I 
must see you before I go. Meet me at 
dawn by the fountain in the gardens, 
opposite the Casino. Love. Joy.” 

She folded the note, slipped it into an 
envelone, sealed the envelope and addressed 
it. 

“The messenger will be discreet?” she 
implored. 

“You can trust us hotel servants, madem- 
oiselle. There’s nothing we can’t do for 
someone we like if we choose.” 

Joy changed her frock, brushed her hair, 
powdered her face and went down calmly 
to dinner. She talked to her mother as if 
no love crisis had ever broken, ate her food, 
and drank the decent wine. Félise thought 
shrewdly: “If there’s good stuff in a girl 
how it comes out, and how a love affair 
matures her. I shall never be able to push 
Joy off again to sit and sew my things for 
hours. But I hope I’m going to marry 
Charles Darrell, and then Joy can have any 
sort of life she wants. Charles will be so 
grateful to me that I can ask anything I 
like for Joy.” 


AS SOON as it was light Joy slipped out 
of bed, dressed, crept out of her room 
and down the stairs. A sleepy and aston- 
ished night porter unfastened the front 
door. In another second she was in the 
cool pure air of early morning, with a red 
flush of sunrise staining the eastern sky. 
She hurried toward the Casino Gardens. 
Her high-heeled shoes clicked almost deafen- 
ingly, she imagined, on the pavement be- 
cause it seemed that nothing stirred in the 
whole world and not a soul was abroad. 

By the fountain opposite the Casino she 
could make out a tall figure watching for 
her approach. She saw a hand waved, and 
the figure moved toward her. Then Peter’s 
arms went round her shoulders and she felt 
his mouth passionately against hers. For 
a breathless moment she lived only for his 
kiss and then she broke away. 

“Listen, darling. I can’t stay and there’s 
such a lot to tell you. We leave Monte 
Carlo this morning and I don’t know when 
I'll see you again, but if you still want me 
to, I’ll wait for you for ever. Do you still 
want me, Peter?” 

“There isn’t anyone but you in the world, 
Joy. Of course I want you, but I can’t let 
you go like this. You must let me speak to 
your mother.” 

“She wouldn’t listen, Peter, and I don’t 
wish to make an open break with her just 
now. You see, she’s going to London to 
meet a man who’s very fond of her and 
they'll be married quite soon, I expect. Then 
I shall be perfectly free to come back here 
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and wait until we’ve enough money to go to 
Canada. I can easily get a job, because my 
French is as good as my English.” 

“We can’t be parted all that time, Joy. 
I'll return to England and borrow the 
money from my mother or stepfather or 
someone. The trouble is she hasn’t any 
and he won’t part with any. But I'll man- 
age somehow.” 

She put up one hand and stroked his 
cheek. “Peter, you’re a dear, silly, old 
thing. We've all our lives before us and 
what do a few months matter? We don’t 
want to start life on borrowed money. 
Let’s be independent and earn it, side by 
side; only, of course, you'll make heaps 
more than me. If I can trust you with all 
these beautiful ladies in Monte Carlo, surely 
you can trust me in South Kensington?” 

“I'd trust you to the ends of the earth, 
Joy, only I can’t bear to let you go away.” 

“Kiss me good-by, Peter, and let me go. 
It won’t seem very long and I'll write to 
you directly I reach London and give you 
the address.” 

So he kissed her mouth, her eyes, her 
hair, and all of her finger nails, and at last 
she had to put him away from her. 

“Thank heaven,” she told him, dragging 
at a little close-fitting felt, ‘“‘for modern 
hats. And you’ve kissed all the powder off 
my face.”” She worked skilfully for a mom- 
ent with mirror and puff, put them away, 
held out her hand and smiled straight into 
his eyes. 

“Good-by, Peter, don’t forget me, and 
never stop loving me,” she whispered, and 
then he found himself alone, watching a 
slender form that vanished swiftly into 
the distance. 


UMBER 65, Devonshire Gardens, S.W. 
5, seemed to be one of that vast collection 
of flats which pecple take and furnish for 
the sake of letting them furnished to some- 
one else. Joy sighed a little over the sitting 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath 
(with geyser) because nothing in them 
struck her as exceptionally clean, and the 
pessimistic charwoman who went with the 
premises apparently had long lost any 
ambition to do more than the barest mini- 
mum of work. Consequently, Joy sent 
Félise out shopping in the West End, put 
on an overall, unpacked and dealt with the 
flat. In two days she had it to her liking 
and then a letter from Charles Darrell 
arrived for Félise, and soon afterward 
Charles Darrell himself to call in the manner 
of a pre-war generation. 
Joy wrote and described him to Peter 
Fane. 


“Darling, the man who’s going to 
marry my mother has turned up. I 
can’t help liking him, although he’s a 
new type to me because all my grown up 
life I’ve lived on the Continent and no 
country but England could produce 
Mr. Darrell. (You needn’t be jealous, 
Peter, because you're my first thought 
when I wake in the morning and my last 
when I go to sleep at night.) 

“He’s fifty or so, very tall and broad 
shouldered, with that yellowish com- 
plexion people get in hot countries, and 
the most supreme arrogance that he 
isn’t even conscious of, because never, 
I suppose, for the last twenty-five years 
has anyone in the East dared to argue 
with him or contradict him. He wears 
perfectly beautiful clothes. his manners 
are marvellous, even to poor me who 
only comes into the picture as sort of 
housekeeper and deputy hostess. (Good 
heavens, Peter, you ought to have seen 
this flat when we took it over. Dust up 
to your knees!) He’s also good-looking, 
and obviously nothing but the very 
best has ever been good enough for him. 
As he comes home now for good, I won- 
der rather how he'll fit in with post-war 

Vontinued on page 48 
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Napkin ’velopes are stamped on 
attractive material ready for appli- 
qué and embroidery. Both num- 
bers 225 and 226 are 40 cents. 
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Designs fee the C rahewoman 


by Ruby Short McKim 


F ALL of the quilts get made that have 

been started in all parts of this broad 

land, there should be no dearth of 
coverlets. As every quilt requires a quilting 
pattern and many of our readers have found 
it difficult to obtain a practical way of 
applying these patterns, we are here offering 
some designs that will work up with a 
minimum of effort and skill in placing. 

Much of the beauty and value of a quilt 
depends upon the way it is finished. A 
busy mother may quickly tack them com- 
fort style. Another may quilt in long parallel 
rows on the margin, while of course the 
real accredited method is to mark on the 
designs and quilt them by hand in even 
running stitches. 

Cardboard patterns harmonious to the 
pieced block may be made and drawn 
around, or a perforated pattern may be 
used numerous times with stamping paste. 
This is a much simpler way to mark blocks 
and border. One quilting pattern offered 
is the old-fashioned feather circle in a ten 
inch diameter suitable for blocks from ten 
to fourteen inches square. It is number 632 
at 30 cents. 


HE other quilting block is more quickly 
made and a bit more modern in feeling. 
It is an admirably spaced conventional 
tulip flower and leaves, which can be fitted 
on to a block nine inches square or larger. 
It is also a large corner and running design 




















for border or lattice on your quilt. The 
perforated block is number 633 at 25 cents; 
corner and section of border to repeat. 
number 634 at 25 cenis. Black stamping 
paste is number 206 at 30 cents for a box. | 
There is enough paste in this box to last | 
through many stampings. These designs | 
could be grouped to make an exquisite silk 
slumber rug or puff for the chaise longue. } 
They may be used on pillows or negligées, 
and still again on quilts. 

Some months ago we offered a quilting 
design in the perforated pattern form, 
number 205. This consisted of convention- 
alized roses and bluebells in squares that 
will fit together either to make a block or 
for corners or borders or for both. This | 
pattern is still available for 30 cents. 


F COURSE you have dainty tea nap- | 

kins and generous dinner sized ones too 
in the linen chest, and they do get wrinkled 
edges in the buffet drawers unless they are 
neatly stacked in stiff board cases. Napkin 
’velopes are a positive necessity. The ones 
we are offering are bound with yellow calico 
print bias fold and have birdies of the same 
on the outer flap. The material itself is a 
cretonne weight in horizon blue. Blue 
covers help to keep white linens from turn- 
ing yellow. These napkin ’velopes come 
cut out with bias binding, appliqué bird 
or birds, embroidery floss and instructions 
included. Number 225 is the single bird 
for the tea napkins. Number 226 is the 
sociable two birds, for dinner size perhaps, 
although both fold to a square about seven 
and one-half inches each way when finished. 
Either number is 40 cents. 





EXT are the silhouette towels that 
will be fun to embroider any afternoon. 
They will be promising for Christmas gift 
lists if you are looking that far ahead, or 
for your own home, or as gifts immediately. 
You will want a dozen of them. They are 
order number 619, at 67 cents the pair, 
Continued on page 58 





Two charming quilt patterns 
unmber 632 at 30 cents and 
number 633 al 25 cents. 
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Time Saved in the Kitchen— 
More Time for Diversion 


Until you have used the Knechtel Kitchen Kabinet you wi!l never know 

how simple the preparation of a meal can be. With everything con- 

veniently located in one place, old-fashioned cupboards which require 

many steps and much reaching, are as out of date as hoop-skirts. Various 

sizes and styles may be obtained in white enamel, ivory, golden oak, 
french gray, and green. 


NEW —STYLISH—COLORFUL 


Now on Display by Leading Furniture Dealers from Coast to Coast 
Write for Free Illustrated Folders 


KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET LTD. 


Hanover, Ontario 


Su the lives ENGLAND WOMEN. 


“LYSOL” plays 
a vital part 
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a program of exercise and outdoor 
life, intelligent Englishwomen add 
another essential practice, known as 
feminine hygiene, to help protect their 
health and retain that assurance of true 
cleanliness. And they, like the fashionable 
women of France and the rest of the 
Continent, rely on “Lysol” Disinfectant 
as the antiseptic for this intimate use. 


They know that, after 40 years, doctors 
and hospitals still depend on it at a time 
when disinfection must be thorough, yet 
without risk of possible injury—at child- 
birth. They know that ic kills harmful 
germs under conditions which render so- 
called “non-poisonous” disinfectants im- 


Ly : ; wes 2 potent. They know that “Lysol” itself is 
non-poisonous when used in proper dilution. 


What greater assurance need any 
woman have than this? Have all the facts 


about feminine hygiene froma prominent 


woman physician. She gives specific in- 
structions in the booklet offered here. It 


Trademark “Lysol” is free. Send for it today. 


Registered in Canada 
eee y y ’ 
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This coupon brings you 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED 





Be careful! Counterfeits of '‘Lysal’”’ 
are being sold. Genuine “Lysol” is 
in the brown bottle and yellow 


Dept. 140, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada carton marked “Lysol” Disin- 

SA sai sss SnancdddaserncSbshiacnintesve ampltaidasctacasapesc fectant. 

RII icibicsisenieinscansansatensisinnssisatiasiadadadataniatadaie a “Lysol” is the registered trademark of 

cs ee ees LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED. 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) 


Prov. fo 
Limited, Toronto. 
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Avoid 


Typhoid 


Largely carried by Flies. Get your 
Flit and the Special Flit Sprayer. 


& 
“18st Selling Insect 


Copyright 1930 Stanco Inc. 


The World's 


Chatelaine Patterns 


Flit is sold only 

in this yellow 

can with the 
black band. 


Kalle® 





may be purchased 


below. 


at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed 


If there is as yet no dealer in your neighbourhood, we would 
be glad to have you give us the name and address of your 


favourite store, 


and 


in the meantime, you may 


order 


Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern 
Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


In ordering by mail, be careful to write the pattern number 


ONTARIO 


Amherstburg 
Walker Store, Limited 


Arnprior 
Walker Store, Limited 


Aylmer 
Walker Store, Limited 


Barrie 
Walker Store, Limited 


Belleville 
Canadian Department 


Stores 


Bowmanville 
Walker Store, Limited 


Brantford 
Canadian Department 
Stores 


Brockville 
Leverette’s Store 


Carleton Place 
Walker Store, Limited 


Chatham sm 
Spencer Store Limited 


Cobourg 
W. A. Dewland Limited 


Collingwood 
Bell & Son 


Cornwall als 
Walker Store, Limited 


Durham 
A. Graham 


“Bnglehart 


M. S. Ireland 


Forest 
_ Farmers’ Trading 


= pam er nn — 


ii 


plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 


List of Stores 


Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Company, 
Ltd. 


Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 


London 
R. J. Young 


Midland 
W. D. Ross Store 


Niagara Falls 
Canadian Department 


Stores 
North Bay 
Walker Store, Limited 
Orillia 
Walker Store, Limited 
Oshawa 
W. A. Dewland Limited 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble Limited 
Owen Sound 
Bunt’s Limited, 920-2nd 
Avenue 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Port Hope 


W. A. Dewland Limited 


Renfrew 
Walker Store, Limited 


Simcee 
Walker Store, Limited 


St. Catharines 
Walker Store, Limited 


Strathroy 
Walker Store, Limited 





Stratford 
Patterson's 
Canadian Department 

Stores 


Book Store 


St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould Limited 


Tillsonburg 
Walker Store, Limited 


Toronto 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
190 Yonge St. 


Wingham 
Walker Store, Limited 


Woodstock 
Walker Store, Limited 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
St. Catherine E 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
2269 Mount Royal 
The Teco Stores, 
St. Catherine E. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbellton 

The Teco Store 
Moncton 

The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
St. John 

F. A. Dykeman 

NOVA SCOTIA 


Glace Bay 
The Teco Store 


Sydney Mines 
The Teco Store 


Sydney 
The Teco Store 
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London. Obviously he adores mummy 
“I love you very much and I long to 
Good night, my dear. 


see you. 
Joy.” 


There Was 
| 
| 


In his own flat, just off St. James’s Street. 
‘lent him by a man who had brought the 
art of living comfortably to a very fine 
| point, Charles Darrell, too, wondered a 
little how he would fit in with post-war 
|London. When you have been very senior 
|indeed in one of the biggest trading com- 
| panies of India, post-war London appears 
distressingly haphazard. The men with 
whom he had been at school seemed mostly 
to have been killed in the war, and the 
| women filled him with annoyance and alarm. 
| This he explained to Félise across a dinner 
table at the very exclusive little restaurant 
in Jermyn Street. 
“Their knees I’m getting used to,” he 
| Said bitterly, “but their conversation stili 
| turns me hot all over, and to see them 
| make up their faces and even comb their 
| hair at meal times in public is frankly dis- 
| gusting. What’s come over women, Félise? 
| They never used to be like it in the old 
days.” 

Making a mental note never to use even 
so much as a powder puff in his presence 
}except under the direst necessity, she 
| answered “I don’t quite know, Charles. 
| I’m almost as much of a stranger to London 
as you are. Of course, I was very young 
| before the war, but I do remember rather 
more graceful manners and customs than 
we see now. Perhaps women despair a bit 
since the war. It’s left the world all wreck- 
|age and ruin. We're house cats: we like 
| peace and plenty. Probably the post-war 
woman simply lipsticks to keep her courage 
| up.” 
| “Well, you don’t anyway,” he assured 
| her, just as she had hoped he would. 


She found him very kind, considerate 
| and traditional. Here was no Riviera gal- 
|lant, for ever hand-holding, kissing and 
| Caressing. You didn’t go to night clubs with 
| Charles; he took you to Ranelagh for tea, 
| and to the Carlton for dinner, and talked 
}about serious things like agriculture and 
| trade with the East, and his young nephews 
| at Harrow, and how his second sister found 
her husband, a sapper colonel, so difficult 
to get on with now he’d retired on his pen- 
sion and five hundred a year of his own. 
He made you feel what used to be called a 
lady. Somehow Félise found it very re- 
freshing not to have to do very much beyond 
being a lady. ; 

He came to the flat once or twice for a 
cocktail before taking Félise to dinner. 
drinking the cocktail as a concession to 
modern degenerate ways, since no one who 
was anyone ever touched the things, only 
of course you were never offered a glass 
of decent sherry nowadays. Thus in the 
most fleeting manner he encountered Joy, 
a very quiet, subdued Joy, offering her 
hand dutifully and full of attentions for 
her mother. A girl of the old, well brought 
up type, thought Charles Darrell, but then. 
of course, Félise’s daughter would be. Just 
as well because he supposed inevitably he 
would marry Félise. One needed someone 
to run one’s house if one settled down in 
England and the time had come to settle 
down. 


Joy thought about him hardly at all. 
She had Peter’s letters and her dreams. 
because of course everything would come 
right for Peter and her in the long run; and 
Kensington Gardens, where she liked to 








lie on the grass and watch the children 
playing, are very charming in early summer. 
The three of them drifted gently toward an 
inevitable goal until Félise asked Charles 
Darrell to Sunday supper, because Sunday 
supper is mostly cold, except perhaps for a 
little soup out of a bottle, and the heating 
of soup causes no great tre yuble. 

Félise’s flat, at the top of a large Victorian 
house, struck a note of great peace. Charles 
Darrell felt very big and strong and pro- 
tecting in the simple home of this delightful 
woman. She gave him the inevitable cock- 
tail, and a morsel of toast spread with 
caviare; they talked quietly and under- 
standingly, as’ they always did; and then 
Joy, entering with three plates of soup on 
a tray, sent the world crashing about his 
head. 

He saw, it seemed for the first time, a 
a slender girl with an exquisite, pointed face 
and silky hair a little less dark than the hair 
of Félise. Joy’s bare arms and shoulders 
had the color and texture of magnolia 
flowers and she smiled a very little because 
she was thinking of Peter. Her black frock 
outlined the perfect figure of an English 
girl who moved with the grace of a French- 
woman. She set a plate of soup at each of 
three places and stood for a second looking 
at the supper table to see that nothing had 
been omitted, without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness. In that second Charles Darrell 
knew himself lost. He forgot Félise so 
sound and traditional, and realized only 
that he must have Joy at any cost. Turning 
back to Félise to see if she had guessed his 
secret, suddenly he saw her exactly as she 
was, a woman nearly twice as old as Joy, 
very carefully frocked, waved, and made 
up. If Félise guessed, she gave no sign. 

They sat down to supper, and Charles 
Darrell set himself to exercise all his charm. 
He was a man of great character who had 
travelled widely and met many people. 
All that he had ever done or seen he drew 
upon for the one object of interesting and 
amusing Joy. After a time she began to 
respond because no one had ever taken 
much trouble over her, and she could not 
help feeling flattered, particularly as this 
man had obviously come merely to see her 
mother. Félise, watching with wise eyes, 
wondered why she did not find herself 
hating Joy. She decided that most of all 
she wanted to laugh. Charles had seemed 
such a certainty and now she ceased to 
exist as far as he was concerned. 

Presently Joy excused herself, after her 
normal custom, and went away and wrote 
a letter to Peter. She had scarcely closed the 
door when Charles Darrell turned to Félise 
and said: 

“My dear Félise, there’s no use beating 
about the bush. I've fallen hopelessly in 


love with your daughter. I think she’s 
utterly delightful. Have I your permission 
to ask her to marry me?” 

Round her mouth that invited kisses 


and at the same time seemed afraid, a smile 
played. After all it was sweet of him to 
ask her permission. 

“Certainly, Charles,” she answered gently. 
“As you say, Joy’s most awfully attractive.” 

When he had gone she went into Joy’s 
room. Joy in pyjamas was just sealing up 
the envelope of Peter’s letter. She put it 
down guiltily and turned as Félise came in. 

“Oh, Joy.” said Félise, “I’d like to con- 
gratulate you. Charles wanted my per- 
mission to ask you to marry him and of 


course I gave it. He’s very nice, and fright- 
fully well off. 
girl.” 


Honestly, you’re a lucky 
{To be concluded next month} 
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PRINCE OF WALES 
TROPHY 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 
AUGUST 18-23 


INDIAN DAYS 
JULY 22-24 
OFFICIAL TRAIL RIDES 
JULY-AUGUST 
HIGHLAND 
GATHERING 
AUG. 29-SEPT. 1 


LIGHT OPERA 
COMPANY 
WILL PRESENT 
TWO PLAYS A WEEK 
JULY and AUGUST 
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Let it be the Canadian Rockies this Summer 
Banff Offers Everything in One! 

f Swimming — two private pools at Banff And! All centred on the finest hotel in 


Springs. Golf — A Stanley Thompson 18- the Rocky Mountains — the summer social 
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hole course costing $400,000, new club- 
house, Indian caddies. Tennis — four per- 
fect courts. Riding — saddle horses for 
the bridle paths, sure-footed ponies for the 
trails. Fishing — trout in the mountain 
lakes and streams. Boating — skiffs and 
canoes on the Spray and the Bow. Motor- 
ing over wonderful roads. 


centre of North America. 
Lake Louise is only 40 miles away. 


Take the spruce scented trails, climb 
into the eternal snow, listen to fine con- 
certs, and dance to a suave orchestra when 
the shadows have lengthened. Plan to join 
the Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies. 





Banff Springs Hotel 


Banff Springs Hotel offers special monthly rates 
for longer term or resident guests. Daily rates, 
May, June and September, European plan, single 
with bath, $8.00 up, double, $14.00 up. In July 


and August, single with bath, $10.00 up; double, 
$16.00 up. For reservation, rates, information, 
write Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada, or 
any other Canadian Pacific Office. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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—here and there you catch glimpses 
of irresistible beauty. You see, 
against this background of loveli- 
ness, many examples of the allur- 
ing, fascinating appearance Gou- 
raud’s Oriental Cream renders. 


When applied, Gouraud’s Orien- 
tal Cream becomes part of the skin. 
It cannot rub off, streak or spot 
and is so natural appearing its use 
cannot be detected. 


GOURAUD'S 


ENT, 
ORREAMS 


White, Flesh, Rachel and Oriental Tan Shades 


Send 10c. for Trial Size 51 
Ferd T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 





WOODWARD'S 
Gripe Water 


pain arises, do oa be 
alarmed, use W. 's 
“Gripe Water.” 

Bs bas boon used for baby 
troubles with safety 


success for more than 


spoonful occasionally as 
, er will relieve the 
inflammation of the tiny 
gums. 

For colic, flatulence, 
len und oft disvedese ef 
the stomach and 
Woodward's “Gripe 
Water” has been a comfort 
to babies for 

Ash your druggists. 


WSS 2 el 








‘W hat of Your Child? 


Dear childvin’s vacation 


by Frances Lily Johnson 


shine and brilliant skies arouse in the 

city dweller a desire to get away to the 
country or the lakes. The impulse, latent in 
all of us, to get close to Nature becomes an 
overpowering urge. There is a feeling of 
unrest abroad which touches children and 
grown-ups alike. We seem to have more 
trouble in carrying out the day’s routine 
than in winter when the desire to remain out 
of doors is less compelling. The boys in the 
home are regularly late for meals and the 
girls do not want to come in till dark. Nature 
is calling the children with a mighty voice to 
partake of her joys. The golf courses and 
highways become crowded as offices are 
deserted. 

The very difficulties which we encounter 
should make us aware that our children need 
an opportunity to come in contact with all 
living things and to get better acquainted 
with Nature. This is particularly true of the 
city child who has much less chance to enjoy 
the pleasures of the country than has the 
child brought up on a farm where the 
wonders of Nature are an open book and he 
sees the cycles of growth taking place all 
around him. He learns many secrets from 
bush and farm which are merely book lore 
for the city child unless he has understand- 
ing parents who provide him with occasions 
to experience the world as Nature planned it 
and not merely as man has changed it. 

For the city child the ideal holiday is on a 
farm or the shores of a lake where he gains 
new experiences and has a chance to explore 
the mysteries of Nature in a way which is 
not possible in man-made centres. Where a 
holiday spent away from home is without 
the realm of possibility, parents can at least 
see that picnics to parks and beaches furnish 
some of the joy of revelling in outdoor pas- 
times. Motor cars and buses have brought 
the country so close to the city that all can 
reap the benefit. 

While children are young it seems to me 
that it is best for the whole family to holiday 
together out of the city, wherethe youngsters 
can run about all day in bathing suits if they 
so desire, and, untrammelled by fine clothes, 
have a real chance to play actively out of 
doors and get back to a less complex way of 
living. In such a place, too, children can be 
permitted to keep pets which could not be 
kept in the city. Dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, even a pony might be included—and so 
much can be learned from four-footed 


Sin June days with their warm sun- 


friends aside from the pleasure of sharing fun 
and happiness with them. 


In the city children are too prone to arrive | 


at the erroneous conclusion that all things 
come at the push of a button. It is well to 
find some way of having them meet condi- 
tions in a less sheltered environment and 
really learn the source of many comforts— 
such as the electricity which comes from 
harnessed waterfalls to make the buttons 
we push all-powerful. Not only this, but a 
background of general knowledge which will 
prove useful in later life is most readily 
acquired through investigations carried on 
during a vacation of the right kind, which 
will supplement and never duplicate the 
regular everyday life of children at home. 

Summers spent in contact with field, 
forest and stream, cannot fail to teach the 
child to adapt himself to new experiences; 
help him to stand on his own feet and over- 
come difficulties as they arise. The farther 
the holiday life is removed from a duplica- 
tion of usual activities, the richer will it be in 
new experiences and the greater will be his 
development in resourcefulnes through find- 
ing substitutes for city comforts, and primi- 
tive equipment in place of the more sophisti- 
cated articles in the city home. 


AS THE child grows older many parents 
feel that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of proving their ability to stand on 





their own feet beyond the reach of parental | 
fears or disapproval, and so they choose a | 


camp as the most desirable summer home for 
their children. The socializing influences of a 
summer camp can scarcely be over-empha- 
sized. A good camp is not only a refuge from 
the city streets and a means of recreation but 
can also afford many educational advantages. 
As children plunge into camp activities with 
zest, parents should be particularly careful 
in their selection of a camp. If possible, it is 
desirable to know the director personally. 
Then a camp should be chosen which looks 
after the physical health and safety of the 
child as well as his mental and spiritual well- 
being. Sanitary arrangements are important 
and the sleeping arrangements should be 
carefully considered to see that there are 
separate beds for each child and that these 


are dry and well ventilated. The food also is | 


of importance. 
It is essential that there be a large enough 
staff of trained leaders to ensure proper 
Continued on page 55 
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Healthy Hair 
Frequent shampooing with 
Evan Williams “Ordinary’ 
keeps the hair lustrously 
lovely and healthy. 

A special shampoo for 
every shade of hair... at 
your druggist. 

Imported from England 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Geis | 


Sri Ari Poo 


CT. El | 
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THE CHARM OF 
SILVERWARE 
is never so well 
expressed as when 
polished with Goddard's 
Plate Powder. Eighty- 
y4| five years world-wide 
. reputation. 


Goddard's: Powder 
Silver 


Sold in boxes: 25 cents. 


AGENTS—F. L. BENEDICT & CO. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 













PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 

MENT, PRICE $1.25 
Money back guarantee, Greatest 


invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 


as done by $275.00 machine. Pay ae Money 
back in five days if not more than pleased, 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 





PERFUMED....... 
NO OTHER HAIR 
REMOVER LIKE THI/ 


ike your favorite cosmetics, this 
new X-Bazin Cream 1s delicately 
scented ... and the removing of 
unwanted hair is now a swift, safe 


and pleasant part of beauty’s ritual. 


Fragrant X-Bazin Cream leaves 
the skin exquisitely soft and smooth 
. . is absolutely harmless and non- 
irritating. It increases one’s charm 
immeasurably. Obtainable every- 


where . . Quite inexpensive. 


Sele Canadian Distributor, 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


YS BAEIN 


HAIR REMOVER 


THE FORMULA OF DOCTOR XAVIER BAZIN PARIS 
| eat NO A CON A ENE AR A LN A 
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nearest tree or telegraph pole to either the 
front or rear end of your car, whichever is 
nearest, and tie the two ends of the rope 
in a knot that will not slip. Through this 
loop put a stout piece of wood, or if you 
cannot find that, the handle of your jack 
or the handle of a hammer or an axe 
although these are small they would do in 
an emergency—and twist it over and over, 
thus decreasing the length of the loop. 
Something has to give and you will see your 
car gradually emerge from the most des- 
pairing position. 

Just lately I was driving a car in which 
the rear axle was very low to the ground. 
We had a blow-out in our left back tire, and 
when we came to get the jack under the 
rear axle we found it impossible to do so. 
In the end I had to wriggle well under the 
car till I could find a place where the jack 





would go, then raise the car and put stones 
under the flat tire and move the jack to 
the right place. Since that memorable and 
unpleasant experience I have learned a 
much better way out of this predicament. 
Take off your spare tire, place it in front 
of your flat tire and drive up on to it. This 
will raise the axle sufficiently to place the 
jack in the correct position and will not 
hurt your flat tire or your spare. It is ideas 
like this and using a rope and the tourniquet 
system for moving a car that takes the| 
drudgery out of a motor trip. 


Next month I will continue this article 
and, in the meantime, will be glad to answer | 
any questions, explain more fully anything | 
not perfectly clear in this article, or to help 
in any way those planning a motor trip 
this summer. 


This roomy McLaughlin-Buick Coupe provides companionable transportation 
jor five passengers and is an outstanding example of the modern trend toward 
the Coupe body style on a long wheelbase. 


Do Wives Give More Than Husbands? 


Continued from page 44 


mingled in the one class. “A figure like a 
sack tied in the middle and her complexion 
the sea sands wrinkled by the outgoing tide” 
doesn’t show much appreciation for a wo- 
man who perhaps has had to work hard all 
her life to keep a home together. 

What of the 52% of the married women 
who do housework after business hours in 
order to keep papa and the children from 
living drab lives when father isn’t making 
enough money to keep the home going? If 
that isn’t sacrifice, then I have the meaning 
of sacrifice all wrong. Maybe Mr. Baily 
hasn’t met any of the sacrificing women. 
Maybe he belongs to a men’s club where the 
Mr. Smith’s .of the world congregate to- 
gether and ‘Make such a song and dance” 
about their petty troubles while poor Mrs. 
Smith hasn’t time to belong to a women’s 
club as she has to stay home and look after 
the children and mend and press father’s 
trousers (if he belongs to the Chair Warmers’ 
Association) and darn his socks. That is 
another accomplishment that father could 
do much better than mother if he could stay 
home long enough at night and on holidays 
instead of running off to play golf. 

No wonder there are two million surplus 
females in England, if Mr. Baily is an 
example of an English husband! 

I do enjoy such articles as Mr. Baily has 
been writing for The Chatelaine as it gives us 
some new lights on the fair sex. 

I. A. Dudgeon. 


Neither Husband Nor Wife Likes It 
Editor, The Chatelaine: 

This man, F. E. Baily, sounds to me like 
the product of an incapable mother, the 
disgruntled husband of a wife-—and the 
result of an impaired digestion. I may be 
wrong on all these counts, but I'd hate to 
hold up such a mirror of my soured disposi- 
tion for the public to see. ; 

No sane woman will deny that marriage 
entails sacrifice for a man, but so it does for 


both the man and the woman. In this day 
and age, very often if the bride brings only 
her clothes and a fraction of the wedding 
presents, the husband brings a hope chest 
full of unmended socks—and nothing more. 
They start out bravely on his salary, if it is 
sufficient; if it is not, the wife works, too, 
and has the double job of keeping house as 
well. If humanity is to continue, mother- 
hood must, and motherhood and wifehood 
are jobs requiring more tact, patience and 
knowledge of human nature than the 
average man possesses. 

Until lately, women have been so absorbed 
in this job of theirs that they have had no 
time to show what they could do in the realm 
of man’s work. Give them time—give them 
time!—and see how much they are able to 
accomplish ! 

There is much discussion on the ability 
of woman as against the ability of man. I 
believe ability is individual and has little 
to do with the sex. Women have been 
handicapped because of man’s attitude of 
superiority, and because of tradition, but 
the time is coming quickly when women will 
develop their latent talents to such an 
extent that even men of Mr. Baily’s biased 
temperament will admit their ability. 

Make no mistake, Mr. Baily, women like 
to think men are superior, but their faith in 
that fairy tale has been so often exploded, 
that it is up to them to do the things that 
men can’t or won’t do. 


“Making love to rapturous alien ladies!” 


The bald and the fat, the stupid and the | 
wise, all have that secret belief, Mr. Baily. | 


How sure are you that those ladies would be 
rapturous? Seldom have I read anything so 
egotistical ! 

To show you that I am not stating only a 
woman’s opinion, my husband read _ half 
your article and threw it down in disgust. 
You have missed much if you have come 
through life thus far with no more to show 
for it. I wish you could have known my 
mother.—N.E., Leuty. . 
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ELIZABETHAN 


MOTIF 






£tr Francis Drake 

(1545-1595) 
Seaman 
Privateer 


English 
Admiral 


AOMMENCING at the age of twenty, Drake, through many successful ex- 
peditions of the sea, became an outstanding character in English history, reaching the 
zenith of his career in 1588, when he conquered the Spanish Armada. 


It was during this period in English history, Queen Elizabeth determined to develop 
native skill and industry, and arts and crafts entered into a new era which resulted in a 
very marked improvement in English home life. Furniture gained greater recognition as 
a household necessity and was created with the purpose of supplying comfort and utility 
in addition to decorative splendour. 

Enjoying the tremendous advantages of modern equipment and a much broader selection 
of fine materials,the craftsmen of today, choosing the prominent characteristics of the 
Elizabethan period, experience no difficulty in enhancing the magnificence of the 
furniture of the Elizabethan era. 


This fact is convincingly demonstrated in the DRAKE, a striking creation of McLagan 
designers and craftsmen. 


The acquisition of McLagan-built furniture is not confined to the wealthy. It is available to practically 
all Canadian home-makers and is sold by representative furniture dealers throughout Canada. 


Che Crest 


\ iN 


THE McLAGAN FURNITURE CO. LTD. STRATFORD, CAN. 
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old sweeper 


can’t compare with this 


New Bissell “Hi-Lo” 
Brush Control doub- 
les the brush range 
and reduces the ef- 
fort by half. 








This modern sweeper sweeps 
any surface from linoleum 
to inch-thick, deep-tuyted 
THES o . 50 much easier! 


OU can’t realize how much better the 

new Bissell Sweepers are ... until you 
try them! Now, with practically no pressing 
down on the handle, with easy, one-hand 
action, you can sweep any kind of surface .. . 
bare floors, linoleum, or heaviest tufted rugs. 
And the new Bissell sweeps better, too. Only 
the recent Bissell models have the “Hi-Lo” 
Brush Control feature. It’s worth getting, for 
it multiplies the sweeper’s helpfulness. 

Ask the leading furniture, hardware or departm 

onstrate. A Bissell with ‘‘Hi-Lo” Brush 
fats $53 ee Us rene Pie 
West).""The Bissell Booklet” mailed free. Bisse Care 
Beast et Canada, Limited, Niagara Falls, 


™ BISSELL 


SWEEPER Brush Coote 


Brush Control 


ent 


The Gift— 
to surprise and delight 


Everyone needs one — she longs 
for one—so make your gift an 
Heirloom Chest. An invaluable 
storehouse for her treasures — 
laces, furs, lingerie and a thou- 
sand other things dear to a 
woman’s heart—it will prove a 
lasting evidence of your fore- 
thought and good judgment. 


HEIRL@M 
CHESTS 


See your dealer today and choose one 
of the different styles. 





Vv 


Chesley Chair Co. Limited 
Chesley, Canada 
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The new Ford Phaeton 

is a smart and practical 

model. The windshield 

folds flat when destred 

and thetop canbe raised 

or lowered quickly and 
easily. 


CAMPING WITH A CAR 


P ractical suggestions for the holiday 
by FLORENCE M. JURY 


OTHING sounds so good in June 
as a motor trip, and we hunt out our 
old road map—a veritable magic 
carpet—and before we know it we are 
dashing through the wilds of Northern 
Ontario and catching “‘ten pounders” in the 
Martin River; revelling in the country of 
Evangeline and the glorious scenery of 
Nova Scotia, delving into the history of old 
Quebec, or breathing the pure air of the 
prairies. ‘ 

But camping, to be enjoyed, must be well 
planned and thought out. Forgetting so 
small a thing as the insecticide can turn an 
otherwise delightful trip into a nightmare 
and an experience never to be repeated. 

The first and most important matter to 
consider, after mapping out one’s itinerary, 
is comfortable sleeping facilities. Now, 
sleeping in the open may be very nice, and 
to lie on a bed of spruce or balsam boughs 
with a blanket and the blue sky over one 
sounds very good indeed, but as a matter 
of fact sleeping on the ground is to the 
novice a painful experience. We are told to 
spread our boughs, freshly cut and to a 
comfortable thickness, in a good dry spot, 
to make a hollow for our shoulder and 
another for our hip, and are assured that 
we will sleep as we never slept before. 

Maybe! But the cold grey dawn of 
morning would, I feel sure, find the majority 
of us very stiff and sore and longing for 
the comforts of home. Camp beds are 
usually quite comfortable, but unless one 
can carry some kind of mattress they are 
extremely cold for sleeping on. A very good 
idea is to carry a good bundle of old news- 
papers; spread these over the canvas and 
cover them with your blanket and you will 
be surprised how much warmer you will be. 
They make a simply wonderful windbreak, 
and should one find oneself short of bedding, 
to lay these between your blankets over 
you, and either sew or safety-pin them in 
place, many a cold and sleepless night will 
be avoided. 

Nothing can, I think, beat a car for 
sleeping in. Mornings are cold and tents 
extremely draughty. The ideal way to 
camp when motoring is to take a tent 
along for eating in on rainy days and for 
dressing and undressing in, and to use your 
car for a comfortable double bed. Now to 
turn your car into a bed is not at all a diffi- 
cult matter and I will describe a method 
that proved most satisfactory. The upright 
back of the back seat is really very simple 
to move. Take out the screws at the bottom 
and lift the back upward. You will find 
that it is held in place by an iron cleat—a 
little oil on this will make it very easy to 
lift after the first time. This back is placed 
where the seat was; the seat is brought for- 
ward and placed on four wooden blocks 
which you will have cut beforehand, ana 
raise? to the exact height of the back in 
its new position. The two front seats, you 


will find, are fastened to the floor with bolts 
and cotter pins. These are very easily 
pulled out and the seats reversed, that is, 
with their backs to the windshield. And 
there you will find yourself with a most 
comfortable double bed—long and wide, 
warm and cosy. 

This plan of making a bed applies partic- 
ularly to a sedan, but an ingenious camper 
would, I am sure, be able to convert any 
other model, with the exception of a coupé, 
into a bed after a few experiments. 

One will, of course, want to make one’s 
bedroom private and curtains are a simple 
matter to arrange. Put ordinary cup-hooks, 
painted black, at the corner of each window, 
including the windshield. Make a curtain 
to fit each window—factory cotton dyed to 
match the upholstery is very good as it is 
inconspicuous in the daytime when the 
curtains are pushed back into the corners 
of the car. Stitch small curtain rings to 
these and run a wire through them and 
catch this over each hook. 


SHOE bag, or a bag made on similar 

lines with various. sized pockets, 
fastened to the upholstery of your car is a 
wonderfully convenient thing on a trip. 
In it one can keep the small things con- 
stantly needed, instead of having them 
packed away or being lost behind the seats 
or elsewhere. 

For eating, a card table is the handiest 
thing to carry, as it will stand behind the 
front seat, or if cut in two and hinged, folds 
up and is easy to carry. Two brass handles 
may be screwed to the sides, which make 
it more convenient for transportation. 
Collapsible camp stools are the simplest 
kind of seats to carry as they take up very 
little room and, of course, an oilcloth table 
cover must not be forgotten. Two little 


hammocks made of coarse netting are very 
handy swung across the top of the car. 
Gather the ends into curtain rings and 
loop these on to your cup hooks—they hold 
all manner of things and save one carrying 
A few small coat hooks 


a lot of luerige. 


screwed into the upholstery are incon- 
spicuous and very handy. 

You can buy a wonderful electric light 
to use from your car. This is calied a trouble 
lamp and can be used from the tail light 
of your car or from one of the head lights. 
Or a mechanic can put a little connection 
near the running board, which is better 
as it saves one tampering with the lights 
so often. On a long cord this light can be 
used in your tent and can be burned all 
evening without harming your battery. 

When making camp always choose high 
ground, so that if it rains the water will 
run downward and not lodge around your 
camp; and, of course, high ground dries out 
more quickly than lower land. After putting 
up your tent dig a small trench around it 
in case of rain—the rain will drain into this 
instead of running under your tent. Don’t 
touch the canvas of your tent when wet, 
as it might make it porous and the rain 
would drip through. 

Always be sure your tent is thoroughly 
dried out before rolling it up, or it will smell 
terribly damp and musty when you come 
to use it again. The poles for your tent are 
often very long and inconvenient to carry. 
The best thing is to saw them in two and 
when you come to use them, slip the two 
ends into a piece of bicycle tubing or any 
other strong piping. This makes a strong 
pole which is easily taken down or put up. 


LWAYS, of course, camp near good 
water, and for carrying water—this 
hint is from an experienced camper—you 
cannot beat a piece of an old inner tube. 
Cement one end tight with rubber cement, 
or roll it up and fasten it with a rubber 
band cut from the tube, and you will be 
surprised what a good pail you have—and 
one easy to roll up and pack. 

Always carry a heavy tow rope, whether 
on a motor trip or just out for a drive; one 
never knows when one may be needed. 
The following is an almost sure way to get 
a car out of a ditch or a deep rut—provided 
your rope is strong. Make a loop from the 





The Chevrolet's latest born, the Sport Roadster, is attractive'y finished in black, grey 
and orange---a dashing and comfortable little model. 
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What of Your Child ? | 


Continued from page 50 


supervision of activities at all times and the 
programme should be such as to provide for 
the all-round development of each camper 
—whether it be the development of natural 
abilities or learning to meet and adapt him- 
self to new situations. The camp spirit 
should be one of friendliness and helpfulness. 
There should not be too much insistence on 
formal teaching of handicrafts, woodcraft,. 
and such arts, or too much emphasis on 
rewards for the acquisition of such know- 
ledge; otherwise the atmosphere becomes 
like that of the stereotyped class room. The 
teaching should be of such a kind as to rouse 
interest so that the children want to learn 
more. 

There is much to be said in favor of a well- 
conducted camp as a holiday place for 
children. The mere getting away among 
others of the same age makes for responsibil- 
ity and independence and so is an excellent 
beginning for severing the parental “apron 
strings.”” The child learns through doing a 
fair share of the work what it means to be 
one in a community where the welfare of all 
depends on the efforts of each. 

Added to the other advantages, the 
mastery of athletics and aquatics which are 


an essential part of all camp programmes, 
gives self-confidence, and the various activi- 
ties open new sources of information which 
will enrich life. 


HE girls’ camp is a development of the 

twentieth century which is providing 
particularly for the girls’ physical develop- 
ment in a way overlooked since the Grecian 
period, The problem of what to do with 
leisure time has been a béte-noir to women 
and seems to have been passed by in the 
growth of civilization, with the result that 
some face nothing but work, and others are 
no less drudges because they live a life of 
uninteresting idleness. At a good girls’ 
camp interest is directed toward such sports 
as swimming, paddling, hiking, tennis, golf 
and horsemanship. The more passive recrea- 
tions include Nature study, astronomy, 
geology, handicrafts and woodcraft. Thus, 
after a few summers spent in camp any girl 
will have developed recreational interests 
that can be made fruitful occupation for 
leisure hours. The contacts with other girls 
and camp leaders who have been chosen for | 
their outstanding character and personality | 
are a broadening influence, | 


To Dress the Windows 


Continued from page 24, 


overdrapes is one which always comes up 
when discussing the windows. They are, as a 
matter of fact, usually lined, since they 
wear well, hang well, and the lining tends to 
save the color of the chintz. Altogether 
there is an increased service. The average 
test is to see whether the light shines 
through the drapery or not. Often the light 
will thin the color and detract from the 
design. Sometimes the light makes the 
window trim show unattractively through 
the curtain. Figured linens become spotty 
against the sunlight. Sometimes, however, 
in cretonnes the sunlight gives a soft trans- 
lucent effect that is very beautiful. So try 
the fabric with the sun and decide which 
way is best. 

Unbleached muslin and sateen are the 
customary fabrics used for the lining which 
should come to about one inch of the 
curtain edge. At the bottom the hems, both 
the curtain and the lining hang loose, with 
the lining one inch shorter. This prevents a 
“bunched” appearance. 

Valances are always lined except Dutch 
valances which are made of connecting ma- 
terial cut as short as will look well, and are 
hung on the same rod as the overdrape, and 
plain valances that have bottoms which do 
not come in contact with the light from the 
window. 

To make a fitted valance, it is better to 
cut a pattern from paper before cutting the 
material. Very effective use of the design 
may be made with these cut valances. 

Frilled valances may be made straight, or 
sloped down gradually at the outer edges to 
the bottom so that they curve over the side 
drapes. Tie-backs may hold the overdrapes 
loosely, or they may hang straight. The 
only way is to test for yourself and decide 
with a critical eye as to the most graceful 
effect. 

Casement windows only have overdrapes 
when they open out. When the windows 
open inside, then they are cased at top and 
bottom, the window moving with the 
curtain. 

In cases Where there are window units, or 
several windows together, as in a bay 
window, they are often most successfully 
treated as one, with side drapes at the 
outside and glass curtains within. 

French windows never use valances, and 
are better without glass curtains, but with 
heavy draw curtains. Open doorways may 
have portiéres of rep, velours, or figured 
linen, that hang straight, with contrasting 
material on each side to blend with the two 
rooms. 


There are some lovely fabrics for the | 
overdrapes. The lustrous fancy satins and | 
reps in one and two-toned effects are flecked 
or spotted with soft color. Slub reps in 
heavy corded weaves are particularly effect- 
ive in the very long drapes. 

Imported damasks with soft tinted pat- 
terns woven into the fabric are popular, as 
are the artificial silk velours in heavy corded 
basket weaves. An ideal cloth for a man’s 
room is the monkscloth, a parchment- 
colored, heavy weave that hangs with a 
masculine simplicity. _Monkscloth can be 
dyed to any shade to match a room’s 
harmony exactly. 

Silk moquette is proving very successful 
in formal drapery and upholstering, al- 
though the majority of us have a leaning 
toward the rich handblocked linens, cre- 
tonnes and chintzes for living room furniture 
covers. 

In planning the decorative scheme of 
your window, it must not be forgotten that | 
often one of the most important factors 
is the window shade. More and more lately 
is the desirability of harmonizing shades 
becoming generally known. For where a 
few years ago one was limited to a choice of 
white, cream, or green, it is now possible 
to obtain shades in any color desired to tone 
with the appearance of your room. It is 
really remarkable what attractive effects 
can be achieved by a wise choice of window 
shade. 

From ivory to Spanish gold, through 
soft browns to Gypsy red; from softest 
green to deepest myrtle; rose, orchid, greys 
and blues—the choice is infinite. Everyone 
knows of the room glowing with soft autumn 
tints—drapes of brown with flecks of orange, 
rich upholstery and dark woodwork—and 
on the window a shade of staring whiteness. 
Thanks be to enterprise, the necessity for 
that is gone now, and such a room may be 
given light and warmth by using a shade 
of écru or deep beige tone. 

Modern shades are made from a fine 
quality cambric through which the sun rays 
and light are filtered, and in the filtering are 
softened from the harsh and often too 
bright rays of daylight to a pleasant and, 
to the room, a flattering glow. Grey is as 
much used as cream and beige, for it is in 
great demand as a room darkener—and 
grey, too, blends beautifully with prac- 
tically any color scheme the room may boast. 
The colored window shade is a particularly 
happy means of controlling light and shadow 
and preserving the beauty of the room. 





Your Skin should have a Finish as 
Soft as a Flower 


The wonderful H. arriet H u bhard A yer meth od 


gives your complexion a radiant undertone 
and a satin-smooth surface? 


oth for day-time and evening the loveliest 
finish for your skin 1s achieved with 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations. 


First, a “wash? with Luxuria, a rich cream 
that penetrates deep into the pores, cleansing, 
cooling and refreshing, working out hidden 
flakes of dust and grime which soap and water 
can never reach, After wiping the Luxuria 
away, pat your face with Eau de Beauté, a 
gentle astringent which tones up your skin 
and gives it a soft glow of perfect well-being, 
Lastly, spread a thin film of Beautifying Face 
Cream all over your face, 


Leave it for a minute or two for your skin to 
absorb its refining and whitening ingredients, 
then wipe away any superfluity and dust with 
the Harriet Hubbard Ayer powder of the 
right weight for your skin. If ou prefer a 
vanishing cream as a powder "2 use the 


splendid Ayeristocrat Vanishing Cream. 


There is a simplicity, an utter sincerity and 
an utter purity about Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
preparations which give them a ver special 
character. Each one has a particular i ay 
ana fulfils that function perfectly. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are obta ina ble throughout Canada 


Have you heard about the Harriet Hubbard Ayer Co-Related Creams . . . @ 

wonderful beauty treatment that you can give yourself athome? You may read 

about it in the fascinating book—“‘All for Beauty” which also contains a com 

plete list of these preparations. Write for a copy to Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
323 East 34th Street, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 


LONDON PARIS 


NEW YORK 
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There’s Still 
Another Month 


of Sunshine 
to Win 


The Judges 
The final judges in this amateur Child Study 
contest as photographed from left to right, will be 


Charles Aylett, internationally known photo- 
grapher, president of the Photographers’ Associa- 


Miss Charlotte E. Whitton, Executive Secretary 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


E. Wyly Grier, famous Canadian portrait painter. 





“A Study in Expression’”’—One of the Entries in the Contest. 


CASH PRIZES 


FOR CHILD PHOTOS 


The Chatelaine’s contest for amateur photographs of children is divided 
into two divisions: 


1. The most interesting child studies. 
2. The most humorous child studies. 


$200.00 in Prizes 


The prizes in each division will be as follows: First prize $50.00, second 
prize $25.00, and five prizes of $5.00 each. These prizes are for each division. 


Rules for the Contest 


All entries must be in The Chatelaine’s office on or before June 30th. 

Prints must be sharp and clear. Grey or hazy pictures will not reproduce. 
You may send in as many photographs as you wish in each division. Write 
your name and address on the back of each print. Address them to the Child 
Study Contest; The Chatelaine, University Ave., Toronto. 

No photograph will be returned unless a self-addressed envelope, sufficiently 
stamped, is enclosed. 

Anyone other than an employee of The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, or 
members of their immediate family, may compete. 

The decision of the judges will be final, and no correspondence can be entered into 
regarding it. 





Address All Entries to the Child Study Contest 


The Chatelaine 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 
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your own hand. Now, you lead another 
trump to the Ace and you learn the sad 
news—West has three Spades to the Queen. 

As the Queen of Spades is bound to take 
a trick anyway, it would serve no purpose 
to lead another round of trumps now as 
some thoughtless players always do in a 
case like this. Instead, you make your King 
of Clubs on which you discard a Heart from 
Dummy and then you lead your Queen of 
Clubs. 

This is a master play. If West wants 
the trick, he will have to ruff with the Queen 
of Spades and, if he does, you discard 
I unmy’s last Heart. If West does not ruff, 

su discard Dummy’s Heart anyway, and 
you can thus lose only two Diamond tricks 
in addition to the Queen of Spades. 

Now that you have made game, let us 
speculate on the possibility of making a 
Little Slam if the trumps had fallen in two 
rounds and the Ace of Liamonds had been 
on your right. After having cleared the 
trumps and discarded the two Hearts in 
Dummy on your King and Queen of Clubs, 
you would have ruffed the Queen of Hearts 
with a small trump in Dummy and led a 
Diamond to your King. In this way, you 
would have made twelve tricks while you 
can only make eleven if you do not win the 
first trick with the Ace of Hearts. By 
playing small from Dummy on the first 
trick, you must lose a Heart in addition 
to the Ace of Diamonds, but by playing the 
Ace of Hearts on the Jack, you never let 
your opponents make the King. 

Another example: 
Game all. 
South deals and passes. 


West East 


@ AKQJ73 & 1052 
¥ 53 ¥ AQ42 
@ AK ¢QJ8 
& 852 & 764 


Selecting the Kitchen Equipment ent 


Continued from page 21 


of excellent manufacture are on the market. 
These come in various sizes, colors and 
styles and the selection is very much a 
question of individual preferences and re- 
quirements. Shall it have open or enclosed 
elements? The selection depends largely 
which the purchaser prefers, as both types 
proved satisfactory. Closed elements may 
be somewhat slower at first, but they hold 
the heat well and are easy to clean. The 
cover is a protection to the coil and on this 
account some housekeepers prefer them. 
Many others, however, like the open ele- 
ment; they are quicker in heating and the 
glow of the hot coils is cheerful. 

Size and location of the oven are im- 
portant; a range with the oven placed below 
the cooking surface will require less floor 
space. In some models this feature which is 
desirable in some kitchens is achieved by 
placing the oven directly above the top of 
the stove. For kitchens where space does 
not have to be considered, a range with a 
side oven has advantages from the stand- 
point of convenience; this location assures 
better light and greater ease in placing and 
removing dishes. 

A gas range may be decided upon if the 
house has not the special wiring necessary 
for an electric one. Or it may be because of 
its greater speed in heating. In this case a 
careful study of the details already referred 
to, should be made—size, shape, finish and 
color should be considered. Many up-to- 
date gas models are equipped with heat 
controls and oven regulators and the in- 
sulated oven makes a saving of fuel possible. 
A pilot light is a detail which is worth the 
small outlay; it is convenient and the 
amount of gas it consumes is negligible. 

The modern oil range has many improve- 
ments over the models of a few years ago. 
In fact, its up-to-dateness may surprise one 
who has not followed developments 1n its 


The Bidding 

At Auction or Contract there is only one 
way to bid this hand. West should pre-empt 
to the limit and bid Four Spades. He is sure | 
of eight tricks in his own hand and the 
chances are that he will find at least two! 
in the hand of his partner. At Auction this | 
will be the final declaration and at Con- 
tract, although the hand will most likely 
be played at Spades, there is no reason for 
East to remain silent if he has the tops in| | 
the other suits and he wants to go higher. | | 
In the present case, East passes and North | | 
leads the 6 of Hearts. 





The Play 

No need to speculate whether North 
has the King of Hearts or not. West has 
ten tricks in sight without any finesse. 
He takes the first trick with the Ace of 
Hearts in Dummy, leads the deuce of trumps 
to his Ace and takes another round of 
trumps. Then he makes the Ace and King || 
of Diamonds in his own hand, enters Dummy | | 
with a small trump to the 10 and he leads 
Dummy’s Queen of Diamonds on which he 
discards the 5 of Hearts from his own hand. 
After that, he will probably lose three Club 
tricks but he has already made game and 
rubber. 








“It feels so cool—so soothing” 


OHNSON’S Baby Powder is really a cream in powder form, 

and will keep Baby’s skin sweet, soft, and cool. 

Of proven purity, every mother can use it on the delicate 
skin of her baby with perfect confidence. 
Its use prevents chafing between all rubbing surfaces. 
Have you tried Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Soap? Use it in con- 
junction with Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Talc to keep the baby’s 
skin in perfect condition. Adults too will find this combination 
good for their own skins. 


Mr. Xavier Bailet who, in addition to 
being bridge editor of The Chatelaine, is a 
contributing editor to The Bridge World 
and a member of the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club of New York, is spending the summer 
at The Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec, where he is lecturing on the different 
systems of Contract bidding and the finer 
points of play. 

Chatelaine readers who are staying at The 
Manoir Richelieu for their holidays or 


taking the Saguenay trip of the Canada ® 
Steamship Lines are cordially invited to A JOHNSON MADE 
make themselves known to Mr. Bailet. & JOHNSON IN 


PRODUCT Baby Powder CANADA 








Sh POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER .... 60c. 
—— POMPEIAN BLOOM ................ 60c. 
te POMPEIAN 
| NIGHT and DAY CREAM ... each 60c. 
POMPEIAN LIP STICK ............ 25c. 


construction. In communities where gas or | 
electricity is not available or where the rate 
is excessive, an oil range gives splendid 
satisfaction. There are various makes and 
styles; both the wick type and the wickless | 
burners give good results. Each requires a | 
certain amount of care to ensure good 
service, but the housekeeper who chooses | 
one of these modern ranges will enjoy many 
of the advantages which until comparatively | 
recent years were possible only with the | 
other fuels. The latest models have a heat 
control device which makes for greater 
comfort and success in baking. 

In some sections the gasoline range is 
popular. This fuel has been used to some 
extent for years. Manufacturers have made 
great advance in construction and the up- 
to-date models can be used with comfort and 
safety. | 

Simple design, good finish and pleasing 
color will add to the enjoyment of the 
kitchen range and these desirable features 
are obtainable in all the types of stoves 


mentioned. | 


The Sink — 
7 Menutes aday 


Perhaps no piece of kitchen equipment is ; C 
more important than the sink. Much of the e for Beauty 
activity in the kitchen pivots around it and c 
for this reason a sink of good design and ] - 
material is a wise investment. It is advisable 
to have one with two drainboards, as this 
provides room for both the soiled and the 
clean dishes and minimizes the danger of 
chipping and cracking dishes. In some of 
the newest sinks the bowl and drainboards 
are made in one piece; these are easily 
cleaned and pleasing in appearance. Wooden 
drainboards are less expensive and can be 
made to be quite satisfactory. Cypress is 
best adapted for the purpose; it should be 
smooth and well grooved. 


Made in Canada 


| Soft 
i MOONLIGHT 


Springtime—the breath of flowers in the air. 
How the subtle bewitchment of perfect beauty 
comes into its own! And alluring beauty is 
so easily attained. For beauty is not a matter 
of classic features—but of softly glowing skin 
and proper make-up. 
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No longer is it necessary for you to spend 
huge sums for cosmetics. Pompeian—for 
thirty years a leader—brings you the finest 
products—at a fraction of the usual prices. 
t] Write today for your copy of Pompeian’s new 
| booklet, ‘“‘Your Type of Beauty.” Enclose 10 
cents for generous trial sizes of the famous 
Pompeian Beauty Aids. Address: Pompeian 
Company Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


-) POMPEIAR 
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MAPLEINE 


Mocha Frosting 
Try this on 


your next cake» 


SirT one cup of sugar, then cream 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two teaspoonfuls of cream. 
Add _ half-teaspoonful of Mapleine 
and two tablespoonfuls of strong 
coffee, the latter gradually until 
the proper consistency for spread- 
ing is reached. 


Tuis is only one of the many dis- 
tinctive ways to use Mapleine given 
in our new “MAPLEINE COOKERY.” 
Over 200 recipes. Free on request. 
Small folder with every bottle. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, 287 
Stanley St., Winnipeg, 51 Welling- 
ton W., Toronto. 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 





Are You Going 
Away This 


Summer? 


In your spare time during the 
next two or three months you 
can easily earn enough money 
to meet those extra expenses 
you will have at vacation time. 


Representatives from every 
province of Canada are send- 
ing us 10-25-50-100 subscrip- 
tions a month. A few orders 
each day will bring $100.00 a 
month. You can turn your 
“off time” into money and 
have a “good time” doing it. 
The work is exceedingly pleas- 
ant and profitable. 


Write us today. We will 
authorize you to collect the 
many local orders for renewal 
and’ new subscriptions to our 
Magazine. 


A postal card will bring you 
details. Send it now. 


The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 


153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 





The Mastery of Auction and 
Contract Bridge 


by XAVIER BAILET 


Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known 

bridge authority, who ts writing this depart- 

ment every month, will answer personal bridge 
problems for readers of The Chatelaine 


Auction Bidding 
South bids One Spade 
and all pass. 


Game all. 
South Deals. 


North 

& K543 Contract Bidding 

¥ A87 South bids One Spade, 

@ 8542 North Three Spades, 

aA J and South then goes to 
Four. West and East 
never bid. 

South West leads the Jack of 

& A10986 Hearts. 

¥Q5 How should South 

@ K 3 plan the play of the 

& KQ94 hand? 


number of The Chatelaine, but the 

answer was, to use an editorial ex- 
pression, ‘‘crowded out of the last issue.” 
It is a very simple little hand, and before 
coming to the play I would like to say a 
few words about the bidding for the benefit 
of those who are beginning to learn Contract. 


sk: problem was given in the April 


The Bidding 


South’s bid of One Spade cannot be 
questioned, even by the most rabid No 
Trump bidders. It is true that the hand 
may play very well at No Trumps, but only 
if North denies the Spades. At Auction, 
North is well satisfied and One Spade 
becomes the final declaration. 

At Contract, North has a little more 
figuring to do. South’s bid of One Spade 
means seven tricks altogether and indicates 
that with Spades as trumps he feels reason- 
ably certain of taking at least four tricks 
in his own hand and expects to find the 
other three in the hand of his partner. 

As the only tricks that count toward 


| game are those that are bid, North takes 





stock of his hand. Without going into the 
different systems of trick valuation, we can 
see at first glance that the King of Spades, 
the Ace of Hearts, and the Ace of Clubs 
will each take a trick. If North had no more, 
he could not raise his partner’s bid, as 
those three tricks are already included in 
the original bid of One. 

But it is easy to see that North has 
further possibilities which are represented 
by a short suit in Clubs and plenty of 
trumps to ruff with. This happy combina- 
tion is worth two tricks, one for the short 
suit and one for the extra trump, so that 
North has five tricks altogether in support 
of his partner’s Spade declaration and he 
jumps the bid to Three Spades right away 

As soon as South hears his partner bid 
Three Spades he ceases to worry about the 


trumps. Evidently, North has at least. 


three to an honor and it will be easy to 
clear the suit if necessary. But the bid of 
Three Spades indicates something else. 


| and whatever it is—please remember that 
| South and North do not see each other’s 


hand—it amounts to five tricks in all. 
So South figures that, as he can easily take 
five tricks himself instead of the four 
announced by his original bid of One, there 
is no danger in bidding Four Spades which 
becomes the final declaration. 


The Play 


Just imagine that you are South and 
that I am sitting behind you. You are 
holding the cards but we are playing the 
hand conjointly, and as two heads are 
better than one, let us put our two heads 
together. 


Although West’s Jack of Hearts has 
been on the table for a little while, you 
have not yet made a move to reach for a 
card in Dummy, and this gives me a high 
opinion of your ability. Experienced players 
take plenty of time to do their thinking, 
and their adversaries—when they are also 


experienced—never seem to find that time 


long because they are thinking too. 

From the look of deep concentration 
on your face I can see that you are “counting 
your losers,” which is the first thing to do 
when the hand is played at a suit declaration. 
You are probably wondering if, in addition 


to one Heart and two Diamonds, you will | 


also lose one Spade. 

Of course, it is just possible that the 
trumps may fall in two rounds and that 
the Ace of Diamonds may be on your right; 


in which case you may lose only one Heart | 
and one Diamond. But this way of figuring | 


is not sound, and as you want to be prepared | 


against every eventuality you must figure 
things at the very worst. 


As there is a chance of saving a Heart | 


trick—though perhaps not the way some 
people think—we may yet make a Little 


Slam, but before we think of Slams let us | 


make sure first that we cannot lose game. 
Since we cannot peep at the missing 
hands, let us try and find out all we can 


from West’s lead. A Jack is generally led | 


when it is with the 10 and when there are 
at least four cards in the suit. 
also fom K J 10x 
card lower than the 9) but whether West 
has the King or not, the question is, why 


It is led | 
(x always indicates a | 


did he lead a Heart in preference to another | 


suit? Granted that he did not feel like 


leading a trump and that his Clubs may be | 
too small to be of any use, what about the | 


Diamonds? Surely, the chances are even 


that he has the Ace or the Queen, and per- | 


haps both. 
would naturally want to wait in the hope 


With A-Q of Diamonds, he | 


of capturing the King and he would open a | 


suit in which he had nothing to lose. So, 


we must be prepared to find the King of | 
Hearts on our right and the Ace of Diamonds | 


on our left, and that is three tricks already 
gone. 


However, we might yet be able to make | 


game if the trumps fell in two rounds, but 
will they? Although it may seem strange 
to you, when there are five cards of a suit 
in one hand and four in the other, the re- 


maining four are more often divided 3-1 | 
than they are 2-2 and the odds are about | 


fifteen per cent against an even split. 

A careless player would see a Little Slam 
in this hand and would let the Jack of 
Hearts ride to South’s Queen and do you 
know what would happen? He would lose 


exactly four tricks with the cards as they | 


are: 


West East 
a&QJjJ7 a 2 
¥j1092 WY K643 
@¢ A106 @QJ97 
& 852 & 10763 


East would win the first trick with the 
King of Hearts, lead the Queen of Diamonds 


on which South would have to play the | 


King in self-defense, and West’s three 
Spades to the Queen would save the game. 

But in spite of the fact that everything 
is against us, just as we had figured it 
might be, you are going to make game easily, 
and although the missing hands are now 
exposed they really do not matter. 

You take the Jack of Hearts with the 
Ace in Dummy and you make your King 
of Spades. From the fall of the cards, the 
deuce from East and the seven from West, 
it looks very much as though the trumps 
are going to fall, but before leading another 
round, you make Dummy’s Ace and Jack 
of Clubs on which you play small from 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
| Patterns | 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed be- 
low, where one may secure expert 












fashion advice about personal 
clothes problems, and see the 
colored sketches of all the new 






models. 










How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors listed 
below, or from Vogue Pattern 
Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, 
Ont. 












In Ordering, state the full pattern 
number of the pattern you select. 
When ordering skirts give both 
the waist and hip measure; when 
ordering children’s 
designs state age. 







misses’ or 






How to Send Money. No provision 
is made for charge accounts or 
C. O. D. delivery. When order- 
ing, please enclose cheque, money 
order or stamps. Remittances 
should be made out to the store 
or office from which you order. 








« List of Distributors » 


ALBERTA 






Calgary 

Hudson's Bay Company. 
Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 

Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company. 











ONTARIO 










Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King St. 
West 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
London 





Smailman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks St. 
St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 
Paul Street 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


The T. Eaton Cumpany, Ltd. 







17 St. 









MANITOBA 





Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 








NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 

J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 
Saint John 

Manchester, Robertson, Allison, 
Ltd., 27 King Street. 
















QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street. 














SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company. 










Vogue Patterns afe obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls, 
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Don { you wish eeaceany Somewhere in the home is a corner such as this 
—actually or in one’s anticipation. Do you 
It’s a dream you can realize crave sucha spot within the walls you call your 
own home, where the gleam and glint of satiny 
‘ yanyv , r ing light? 
The highboy and night table are of a ee, aay catch every changing light: 

suite — The highboy is numbered, ou may Have i. 
six hundred 00 ae sae 8 hee — Here in this suite you have handcraft quality 


the night table, six hundred and six 
E. The chair is number seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six. 


from a source you can trust, where every detail 
of design, every item of construction has been 
deftly worked out. The highboy is developed 
in fine crotch mahogany, and the night table is 
These pieces and the others com- faithful in the same wood. The chair shown 
pleting the suite are ready now at with these pieces is rich in graceful flowing lines 
most good furniture stores — OF they fell upholstered bn shia annee appropriate aaa 
can take your order for immediate 

delivery. — of green. 


The North American Furniture Co., Limited The Owen Sound Chair Co., Limited 


Owen Sound, Ontario Owen Sound, Ontario 
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stamped on good quality huck, hemmed 
sixteen by thirty inches—-a generous size— 
and with them boil-proof black floss. Stit- 
ches are the easy old standbys, satin, out- 
line and running stitches only, with an 
instruction sheet as usual. 





BOYS / 


ARE You Flying High? 


HE new shadow appliqué is simple to do 
and practical to launder. It gives the 
| sheer glass curtains the most colorful trans- 
parency that one can possibly imagine. 
| Between two thicknesses of marquisette, 
| voile or organdie, the designs of flowers, 
|leaves and urn are placed, basted, then 
sewed with even running stitches in two 
strands of floss, either in black or in the 
colors of the materials. No edges are turned 
}on these which, of course, simplifies the 
work and gives similar finished appearance 
from both sides. Design spots must be of 7 
firm weave. 

The design itself is worked in four colors, 
|rose-pink, blue, yellow and green, suitable 
|for almost any bedroom or living room. 
|A pleasing variety of hue with perhaps a 
dominant one around which the harmony 
is planned, is more favored today than 
the extreme oneness of color once stressed 
in a room’s furnishings. Placed in a vertical 
panel, the posies solve the problem of 
French doors or a single door ranel. It 
may be centred on a sheer bedspread over 
some plain tint undercovering. Horizcntally 
placed for glass curtains, the same units 
are in a hem which graduates from about 
four to nine inches at the centre, as shown 
in the sketch. In either placing, the veiled 
color with light shining through, is a con- 
















TH a deafening roar of its powerful propeller and 
contented barks from its monstrous exhausts, the 
huge aeroplane, “The Spirit of Canada,” manned by 

a crew of able Young Canada Boosters, rises from the 

ground like a great bird. 









Its smooth running twelve-cylinder engine, working per- 
fectly, carries it away from the landing field of Ordinary 
Business high up into the clouds on its course to the city of 
New Business and Greater Prosperity. 


Climb Aboard! 


Away they go, these happy Young Canada Boosters off to the land 
of New Business to bring Greater Prosperity to Canada and them- 


selves. 
Plane Facts! 


You can be one of the crew of this great machine! 


You can become a member of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club! 







place along the walls, and scatter ornaments 
and photographs indiscriminately on tables, 
mantelshelf, piano, desk, and so on. It is 
impossible ever to achieve a restful or 





| 
pieces of furniture away from their logical 









You can bring Greater Prosperity to Canada, your native land! 






You can earn your own income as hundreds of boys are now doing! 






You can win all sorts of splendid prizes from our catalogue and 


special contests. 


You CAN sell single copies of MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Chatelaine! 


Rush in This Coupon at Once! 







ever would. She couldn’t, for some queer 
reason, think—she felt. Her thoughts ex- 
pressed in words were like a tangle of 
thickets, but behind them was, none the 
less, the feeling that had lit up her dim 
little soul. 

Gustaf knew when Johanna got down on 
her knees by a bed of daisies that she was 
feeling their message. Indeed, she looked at 
him sometimes with a peculiar glow in her 
face and a finger to her lips as if she heard 
them speaking. And when she sat still as a 
golden image in the leafy forest. the birds 
would circle round her yellow head and the 
tiny squirrels run across her little feet 
unaffrighted. 





--———~—-Join Up Now—Send In This Coupon-—-—-—-—-- 










MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Younc CANADA Boosters’ CLus, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 









GENTLEMEN: 


Will you kindly send me full information regarding membership for Canadian 
boys in the Young Canada Boosters’ Club? 1 should like to sell single copies of 
MacLean’s Magazine and so earn my own income and win many fine prizes. 
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From Johanna, Gustaf learned how loud 

ERNE SRR PE Rey ee oy ETE NTN TT eee TEP ECE eT EEE Te the silence speaks; how friendly at heart are 
? the tiny forest creatures. Sometimes after 
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Johanna’s mind and she brought to Gustaf a 
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| Designs for the Craftswoman 


Continued from page 49 


stant joy. If you do not care to buy our 
tints and curtain material, pattern number 
227 will be sent for 18 cents. This supplies 
exact cutting pattern for each part with 
instructions and diagram showing their 
placings. If you want to buy the material 
for the design parts, nineteen units for one 
panel or curtain, stamped on finest, firm 
weave, fast color gingham in the four colors, 
as number 228 at 45 cents, will be sent to 
you. 





Silhouette towels are fun to embroider 

and make splendid gifts. A pair of 

them, stamped on good quality huck, 
is number 619 at 67 cents. 


The Bride Furnishes Her Home 


Continued from page 19 


pleasant atmosphere with such decorating 
tactics as these. Let the bride conserve her 
space as she would her charm, and let her 
remember that many a home has failed in 
its mission by being over-ambitious. 





The Wind’s Way 


Continued from page 3 


flying thought or two from the hidden 
country of her innocent spirit: ‘‘Gustaf,”’ 
she said to him once, ‘‘God is like a big lap 
to sit in but you can’t hear His heart 
for crying = 


LL in all it was a peaceful time for 
Gustaf. True, no one troubled to be- 
speak him kindly except Hilda, who occa- 
sionally on the sly called him her stakels 
unge, her good little one. But in her cold 
fashion Margot valued the boy for the peace 
of days he brought her. Even Herman was 
beginning to see that there were many ways 
of service. The storms that had always 
followed Johanna’s mishaps were now no 
more—Herre Gud, he’d feed a dozen 
orphans for such a blessing! 
But it was in late September that Gustaf, 


Continued on page 61 
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unknown to himself, won as much of 
Margot’s good graces as any mortal could. 
He was picking potatoes in the big field 
bordering the highway—that obtrusive 
government highway which, to Margot’s 
everlasting chagrin, destroyed the privacy 
of her treasured kitchen garden where 
gooseberries and currants and a lilac bush 
or two relieved the monotony of endless 
rows of cabbage and carrots and cauliflower. 
Margot was no less fond of savories and 
grew a variety of herbs for drying. On this 
particular September morning she was on 
her knees gathering majoram and sage, and 
quite hidden from view by the dark-leaved 
lilac trees, when a group of children came 
shrieking down the road. As if by appoint- 
ment they stopped outside the fence where 
Gustaf and Johanna were filling potato 
sacks. 

“Hey, Gustaf!” called a= shrill voice 
Margot recognized well enough, “aren’t you 
ever going to school?” 

“IT don’t know,” 
“maybe I don’t want to.’ 

“Ho, ho!”’ laughed the second torment, 
“you’d want to if you could. Orphans 
ain’t got no wants anyhow.” 

Silence far from golden prevailed a 
moment, then the first voice flung out 
boldly: ‘Ho, you'll be crazy like the rest if 
you don’t, Gustaf—crazy like Johanna!” 

“Hee, hee! Crazy Johanna! Crazy 
Johanna!”” A chorus of voices pitched into 
the cruel refrain. 

Margot arose from her knees, anger burn- 
ing red in her heart. But Gustaf was 
quicker. Little and thin, he was over the 
fence like a monkey. “Get away!” he 
screamed. ‘“‘You lie! You lie! Johanna’s 
not crazy. Johanna’s good. Johanna’s 
beautiful and good . Johanna is still, 
like God.” 

It was so unexpected and sudden; so out 
of all believing that the entire group just 
gaped astonishment, and before they could 
recover someone had spied Dame Margot 
and given warning. Like so many yelping 
coyotes the lot of them took to their heels 
and fled. 

But Gustaf had not seen Margot. With- 
out a glance toward the house he rejoined 
Johanna crouching beside a pile of sacks. 
He put his protective arms about her. 
“Never mind, Johanna,” said he, knowing 
very well that for all her clouded intellect 
she had felt the unkindness intended. 
“Never mind. That was just a bad noise.” 

Margot winced; her hand unconsciously 
crept to her heart. How pitiful they were, 
these two . . . Ja, but now Johanna’s pale 
cameo-face lighted with a smile never to be 
forgotten. “I know, I know.” Her voice 
rang true as running water. She flung wide 
her little hands in rapturous dismissal: 
“Like that, the wind takes all the hurt 
away, Gustaf. Some day Johanna goes 
too.” 

That night at supper Margot told Gustaf 
he was to have for his own the small room 
that opened off the kitchen. “I’m not 
hankering for a sick brat come winter,” was 
the way she put it. But Gustaf got no less 
joy, for all that, out of a featherbed and 
spring, not to mention a lamp that routed 
every shadow while he said his long Scay- 
dinavian prayers. 

That winter Margot indulged another 
peculiar whim. She decided to board the 
teacher. As usual Herman backed down on 
his argument before it was fairly made. 
After all, if Margot wanted to increase her 
labors, why should he care? The house was 
hers, anyway. He hadn’t even the heart to 
question her about the board money. What 
she would do with it, or why she should 
trouble about such a trifle—she, with he 
knew not how much in the bank! 

The teacher was no less puzzled. For the 
first remark he got from Mrs. Jaeger rudely 
jumbled the opinions he had had of her. 
“Alex Tomlinson,” said she, “I knew your 
pa. He was a decent sort—could keep his 
mouth shut, you understand. You'll lack 
for nothing here but the price you've got to 
pay mayn’t suit you. . . I want you to 
teach boy Gustaf after hours. Ja, and I'll 
expect you to follow your pa’s example. 

Gustaf could hardly believe his senses 


answered Gustaf, 


, 


when Alex called him that first evening. 
Called him into his cheerful warm room to 
sit at a shining oak table, dignified by books 
and papers and a brass weight to keep 
foolscap from flying about. Oh, oh—it was 
surely a dream! Margot would call him in a 
moment to run down cellar or to fetch 
cream from the milkhouse. But Margot 
never called him till the two hours agreed 
upon ended. A world heretofore undreamed 
of opened to the boy. Queerer than queer, 
the things to be learned and the thrill of 
the learning! 

In the daytime Gustaf worked in the 
wool room. For Dame Margot span her 
own yarn, knitted the family stockings, 
mitts and sweaters, and wove the bed 
blankets. The wool room was the largest in 
the house; its wide, gleaming windows 
opened on the garden and the grain fields. 
It Was furnished with a primitive loom, a 
knitting machine, benches and_ tables, 


baskets and bins, and long racks for hanging | 
There was a| 


the skeins after dyeing. 
sewing machine in the farthest corner—a 
modern invention in an ancient room. 

Gustaf was almost as happy here as he 
was in the fields. Indeed, when he and 
Johanna sat in the midst of billowing piles 
of soft wool, carding for dear life, it seemed 
to the imaginative boy that they were 
spinning next summer’s clouds. Here, too, 
Margot left off much of her harshness. In a 
blue gown and white apron, sitting at her 
spinning wheel, she seemed another woman. 
Sometimes she even sang. Plaintive 
snatches barely heard above the merry 
whirring of the wheel . . . quiet passages 
known and loved in the homeland . . . in 
“Gamle Norge,” where she had been young 
and full of gaiety like other girls. 

There were other pleasures besides. Hilda 
had found her a lover and in consequence 
had developed a violent interest in dress. 
Every evening when the seemingly endless 
duties were done, she settled down with a 
pile of catalogues before her. To make 
certain of missing no opportunity, Hilda 
sent for every available catalogue. Clothes 
were the immediate necessity but you could 
never tell . . . Ja, it was best to be in- 
formed on everything whatsoever. Fur- 
niture, machinery, livestock and seeds. 

Oh, oh! sang that larking heart of Gustaf’s 
at sight of Hilda’s seed catalogues. He 
hadn’t even known such colors existed! 
Not on paper . . . in the sunset, yes. But 
on paper! And who, if you please, put them 
there? Alex explained about printing but 
that did not satisfy Gustaf. No, no, Alex 
didn’t understand. A machine couldn’t put 
those lovely things on blank paper! 

Well, Alex had to admit that someone 
drew them first; made the design, so to 
speak. Gustaf felt as if something gigantic, 
strong and eternal stirred in his breast. He 
grew pale; he shivered with.nervous excite- 
ment. And he turned to simple Johanna. 
“Oh, Johanna, now I know! That is what 
I’m going to do. I’m going to put the 
clouds and the trees and flowers on paper.” 

“And the Big Silence,” said Johanna, 
“God’s silence, Gustaf, that wraps you 
round and round.” 


IGHT years later, when Gustaf was 

fifteen, Margot fell from the hayloft 
where she was hunting for nests and hurt 
her spine. Fortunately, an automobile had 
replaced the ancient democrat so that 
Jergens brought assistance from town in 
remarkably good time. But even then it 
proved useless. Useless, that is, from 
Margot’s point of view. The doctor saved 
her life after a fashion, but she was never 
able to walk again; would never be good 
for anything again. 

Herman could scarcely comprehend it at 
first. Margot the capable, the tireless, the 
strong—to lie all day in bed from week’s 
end to week’s end! Slowly it began to dawn 
on him what a power his wife had been. 
Elsa, who had replaced Hilda of former 
days, was a middle-aged woman, but before 
a month had elapsed everything seemed 
bound from bad to worse. Things were 
forever being left till tomorrow—a_ to- 
morrow that never dawned. Jergens’ 
temper grew unbearable. He had a natural 
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UST over-night from peopled places lies this 
cool forest playground . . . with silver lakes, 
shady bypaths, fragrant air and sport for all. 


Hundreds of welcoming havens . . . at Muskoka, 
Kawartha, Lake of Bays, the 30,000 Islands of 
Georgian Bay or the beautiful shores of blue Lake 
Huron, offer infinite variety in summer-time pleas- 
ures for the lovers of the great outdoors. 

Golf and tennis, fishing, swimming, canoeing in an 
ideal breeze-swept environment. Reasonable rates 
and comfortable accommodations for summer 


guests. 
Or... paddle and camp in the solitudes of Algon- 
quin Park, Timagami or Nipigon Forest Reserves 
where silence reigns and game fish leap. 






















RADIO 


Radio is an attractive feature on Canadian 

National de luxe trains. Canadian National 

was the first railway in the world to 
provide this facility. 







Full information from any Canadian National Agent 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
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ODAY, “Body by Fisher” denotes the world’s standard of quality v 


in automobile coach-craft. And among all cars in the lowest price 
field . . Fisher Bodies are exclusive on the new Chevrolet Six. 


That is the reason for Chevrolet’s outstanding beauty .. for the grace- 
ful fleetness expressed in its long, low lines . . the instant impression 
of luxury and completeness of appointment, inside and out, conveyed 
by no other car near its price. 


Chevrolet brings striking beauty . . and more. It combines the smooth, 
powerful performance which nothing less than a Six can give with 
extremely low initial cost and exceptional economy. More than ever 
before is its matchless dollar-for-dollar value apparent. See this new 
Six today . . drive it yourself. And ask about the G.M.A.C., General 


Motors’ own Deferred Payment Plan. 
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I want to talk to you. No, don’t be scared, 
child; I’ve no fault to find.” Strange it had 
never struck her before how pitiful it was 
that none should expect but harshness of 
her. Harshness, and in the old days, 
physical comfort . . . 

“Just why did you think I’d care to 
imagine the fields, now I’m bedridden, 
Gustaf?” 

Gustaf’s slate-grey eyes widened per- 
ceptibly. ‘““Why—why—guess I don’t know 
why, Mrs. Jaeger; only they’re beautiful.” 

“Beautiful? Ja, well—Johanna too is 
beautiful; it’s not always worth much 
beauty!” 

At once the shy lad bristled. “I’m not 
meaning to be smart, Mrs. Jaeger, but 
Johanna’s like the sunshine. Johanna’s 
like—”’ 

“Ja, there, there, boy Gustaf. Never 
mind. Tell me instead what you’d like best 
in the world?” 

Instantly his heart spoke. ‘To make 
pictures, Mrs. Jaeger, beautiful pictures.” 

“But what good are pictures?” dame 
Margot pursued relentlessly. 

Again Gustaf looked his astonishment. 
“Why—why—oh, Mrs. Jaeger, pictures 
keep things for you . . . things like dreams 
and thoughts, and . . . oh, everything!” 

Margot laughed at that. And to Gustaf’s 
wonder there was no metallic coldness about 
it. “Run on, now, Gustaf. See to the 
lambs. Petra tells me there are some feeble 
ones. Run on, child, you’re a good lad, boy 
Gustaf!” 

Gustaf wondered as he ran down the 
stairs why this unwonted kindness should 
make him feel so sad—so crumpled inside. 
Surely, it was queerer than queer, the way a 
boy’s heart acted. 

That same evening while Petra and Elsa 
made a great to-do over the supper prepara- 
tions, Gustaf bethought himself of a sickly 
little lamb heartlessly disowned by an un- 
natural mother. The poor little creature 
had nestled in Johanna’s arms like a tired 
child, but so far all attempts to feed it had 
failed. On Petra’s own suggestion he 
brought it to the kitchen where the comfort 
of fire and warm milk might coax it back to 
life. 

To Gustaf’s happy surprise the experi- 
ment was progressing beautifully when 
Jergens stamped in, slamming the door 
behind him. The sudden noise and the 
strange voice terrified the little creature. 
With a desperate effort the lamb burst from 
Gustaf, barely escaping the coal scuttle. 
Gustaf plunged after his baa-ing patient and 
in his nervous haste upset a gorgeous lemon 
pie just removed from the oven. 

Petra was not a bad-tempered woman. 
But lemon pies were her specialty. Besides, 
she was exceeding hot from a day’s bread- 
baking. In sudden fury she caught Gustaf 
by his collar-band and smacked him soundly. 
Poor Gustaf, aghast at his crime, scarcely 
felt the blow—scarcely resented Jergen’s 
ill-natured snicker. 

But Johanna, until now a vacant watcher 
from the hallway, ‘“‘felt” the whole brunt of 
it. A hurt, shameful and stinging, had come 
to Gustaf . . . the hateful stranger in the 
house had struck him! Eya! the blow fell 
on Gustaf but the rebound shattered 
Johanna. With a shriek to freeze one’s 
blood Johanna pounced upon Petra, clawing 
and biting with the frightful strength of the 
mad. 

Fortunately, Herman heard the shrieking 
and came on the jump. It took all his 
strength to tear the girl loose. Petra was an 
ignoble sight, the blood streaming down her 
face from great gashes, her hair wild about 
her, her blouse and apron in shreds. Johanna 
was terrible. She seemed no longer human. 
Gentleness afd grace, forever worsted by 
senseless black fury, she rolled her poor eyes 
aimlessly, moaning and hissing like an 
animal in pain. 

The slightest move on Petra’s part set 
the stricken girl writhing. Herman’s teeth 
chattered with horror. Jergens stared 
transfixed, his nasty wit for once silenced. 
Gustaf, pale as death, implored in vain to 
be recognized. When Elsa brought a stout 


on scarcely knew whither he stumbled. 

ot till he reached Margot’s door did he 
hear her calling—calling and jangling her 
bell in frenzied agony. The mere look of 
her steadied Gustaf. Before such awful 
suffering all lesser grief gave way. 

She had pulled herself high on her pillows 
and hung forward on her hands staring at 
the door in helpless misery. A broken heap 
of human woe, old as the oldest pain, so she 
seemed to boy Gustaf. He leaped forward: 

“Mrs. Jaeger, Mrs. Jaeger, you'll kill 
yourself! You’ll break your cast—” 

“God, what do I matter, child! Gustaf, 
what’s wrong down there . . . what 
started the . . . mischief?” 

Strange how little fear he had of Margot 
now. Instead, he fell to stroking her cold 
hands awkwardly, slow tears rolling down 
his face. “Oh, Mrs. Jaeger, it’s my fault. 
It’s my fault. The blow didn’t matter—I 
didn’t mind it—But Johanna’s so good—” 

“Someone struck you, is that it?” 

“Oh, she should have, Mrs. Jaeger. I 
deserved it. I knocked down her pie—but 
I didn’t mean it.” 

“You knocked down a pie and Petra 
struck you?” 

Gustaf began weeping, mortally 
ashamed of himself; utterly miserable. 
Petra would think him a sneak, Margot 
despise him for a baby, and Johanna, his 
own loving Johanna, was forever lost! 

Margot let him cry; her thoughts busy 
with a thousand things; her ears intent on 
sounds from below. So, thought she bitterly, 
Petra had struck the boy for a paltry 
accident—a pie made in her kitchen from 
her larder and for a price! Petra had struck 
Gustaf after being told that she should 
never interfere with either him or Johanna 
. . . Herre Gud! She knew what those 
dreadful sounds signified . . . 

Lagging steps dragged up the stairs. 
Margot’s face went a shade whiter if that 
be possible, her eyes narrowed to mere slits. 
Her husband was coming to tell her the 
dreadful truth. Never a time so terrible as 
this—never a moment when she had hated 
him so utterly! 

But Herman was not a man to hate when 
he stumbled toward her. He was so fright- 
ened, so shaken, so unbelievably pitiable 

. , a hulk of a man with will and energy 
and heart wrung out of him. Even his 
voice came broken and hoarse. “‘Gud. She’s 
gone, Margot—clean gone! I’ve_ sent 
Jergens for the doctor.” 

Margot had meant to accuse Petra but 
thought better of it. ‘‘What started it?” 
she asked instead, and was answered by 
Elsa who came hurrying forward with a 
message from the now all but hysterical 
Petra. 

“’Twas just a light cuff, Mrs. Jaeger. 
Sure the lad didn’t even blink. But poor 
Johanna took it amiss . . . And now Petra 
Gillis wants me to say she’s of a mind to go 
this very night. Ja, she won’t stay, Mrs. 
Jaeger—in danger of her life!” 

Herman groaned like a wounded bear. 
Despite her suffering Margot could have 
laughed to hear him. Poor Herman! How 
well she knew what a comfort his flattering 
Petra was . . . Well, she’d die when her 
time came and they might rejoice as they 
wished, but first she had other things to 
accomplish. 

“When the doctor comes,” said she coolly, 
“tell him to come to me. Ja, and tell Petra 
that for the night at least she’s well enough 
where she is. In the morning I’ll see her 
too.” 

What passed between Margot and the 
doctor none ever knew, except that they 
decided it was best to remove Johanna to an 
institution in the city. But the day after, 
Herr Isfeld drove up to the house to be 
closeted for several hours with the mistress. 
Petra didn’t like the look of that. Herr 
Isfeld was a clever lawyer, and she, for one, 
didn’t trust him to be above influencing a 
sick woman’s judgment. But there again 
curiosity got little satisfaction. When Petra 
hinted, Margot came out bluntly and 
silenced her forever: “Now you’ve got 
Johanna out of the way, and Gustaf will 
soon follow, what more do you want, Petra 
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have no inner tremors about eating 
all the Velveeta you want. 


In Velveeta, Kraft has produced 
new digestibility, health qualities— 
and delicious new flavor! 

Here’s a revelation in richness, 
mellowness, smooth and creamy tex- 
ture! Plus new health benefits. 

In making Velveeta, Kraft skilled 
blenders return the precious elements 
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OVALTINE 


TS great difficulty during con- 
valescence is to obtain food 
which will not tax the digestion, is 
palatable, and which will rebuild 
exhausted body cells and tissues 
quickly. 


Ovaltine, the original and supreme 
tonic food beverage, meets all three 
requirements perfectly. That is why 
doctors all over the world recom- 
mend it. 


The wonderful, nourishing goodness 
of ripe barley malt, fresh eggs, and 
creamy milk is concentrated by an 
exclusive scientific process in Oval- 
tine. 


There are proteins to create muscle 
and bone, carbohydrates to give new 
energy, mineral salts to enrich the 
oak. organic phosphorus to build 
up the brain and nerves and all the 
essential life giving vitamins. 


Obtainable at all good stores in soc., 
75¢., $1.25 and special $4.50 family 
size tins. 

OVALTINE RUSKS 


Should also be added to the con- 
valescent’s diet. They are delicate 
in flavor, crisp and appealing to 
the invalid appetite—easily diges- 
tedand very much more nourishing 
than ordinary rusks or biscuits. 
Add these to your diet, also. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


RBuilds-up Brain, Nowe and Body 


A. Wander Limited 
oF 455 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. aD 
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bent for mechanics and liked tinkering with 
the farm machinery, but he hated having to 
help Elsa with the cows. And when Jergens 
hated a thing he had a way of making 
everyone near him suffer. 

Gustaf, of course, had no say in what 
was assigned to him. But, partly because his 
health had never been robust, and more 
especially, since Johanna, despite her 
eighteen years was neither content nor safe 
him, the thousand trifles 
ignominious jobs that Jergens sneered at 


| fell to him. 


The chickens, the pigs, the silly turkeys, 


| and the now negligible flock of sheep, these 


were his care. Still, since Margot permitted 


| him half days at school, and already some 


faint hope of some day reaching the city 
was forming in his mind, he troubled 
himself with nothing else. 

Margot was the one who troubled. Not so 
long before her accident the teacher had 
come to Big Farm about Gustaf. He was 
certain, this inquisitive teacher, that the lad 
had genuine talent. Had the makings of a 
real artist in him! Margot had laughed him 
to scorn. Ja, well, if it were so, what was 
that to her? MHadn’t she fed him and 
clothed him for eight years already? Was 
she not entitled to some return? Some 
intelligent service to equalize the years he 
hadn’t been worth his keep? 

The teacher was stubborn and stuck to 
his point. Gustaf would never be worth his 
keep on the farm. God had made him for a 
different mission. Humph! Margot 
chuckled at that . . . God had queer ways 
of appointing his agents then or made a 
poor business of getting his own where he 
wanted them! Let God go on making his 
artist—she’d have no hand in such 
doings... 

But now, lying on her back in a cloister- 
bare upper chamber, she thought about it 
recurrently. She was thinking about it when 
Herman blundered in one mid-morning. 
“Nu, then, how are you?” he began, looking 
down at the pale, eagle-eyed woman in 
nervous discomfort. “No worse—eh, 
Margot?” 

“No worse, Herman. But what’s troubling 
you? Is it the insurance or the payment on 
the tractor?” 

“No, no. It’s like this, Margot; there’s 
nothing right since—since your accident. 
Elsa’s all right—ja, sure, you’d not have 
hired her unless—but she can’t manage like 
you, Margot.” 

“Well?” The sick woman’s voice was 
arctic-crisp though her eyes had about them 
a volcanic intensity. “Out with it, Herman 
Jaeger. Who can manage as I did?” 

Herman shifted uneasily, slow waves of 
red dyeing his bull neck. “‘Nu, da, Margot, 
I didn’t say there’s any could do as you’ve 
done. But. . . ja, well, I thought—she’s a 
kind woman, Margot—”’ 

Margot laughed that chilling brittle 
laugh of hers. ‘So? You're thinking of 
Petra Gillis? Petra Gillis from Upsala?” 

“She’s a kind woman,” reiterated Herman 
mulishly. “She’d be a comfort to you, 
Margot. Ja, I know she’s a kind woman.” 

Margot closed her eyes a long moment, 
as much to hide a contemptuous amusement 
as to shut out the vision of Herman, stupid, 
burly—the husband she had married to 
assuage a wounded pride. When she 
opened them again she almost smiled. ‘‘Nu, 
ja, doubtless you’re right, Herman Jaeger. 
Petra Gillis is kind enough—quite kind 
enough!” 

Two days later Petra Gillis, a trifle 
stouter for the intervening years but other- 
wise little changed, came to pay her respects 
to the bedridden mistress. She was neatly 
dressed and her wavy brown hair made an 
agreeable frame for her high-colored healthy 
peasant face. 

“Margot Jaeger,” said she, taking the 
invalid’s hand with genuine sympathy, “it’s 
sad I am to see you like this.” Margot 
knew that she meant it. Petra may have 
hated her formerly but now pity set her ona 
pinnacle where she could view Margot with 
magnanimous sympathy. Ja, Petra would 
find the business of heaping coals of fire on a 
rival’s head too sweet a pastime to forego it 
readily! Smiling cynically Margot pointed 


to a chair. “Make yourself comfortable, 
Petra, and let’s come to terms. You'll havea 
free hand about the house but there are 
some things I’ll manage. No, don’t in- 
terrupt me. What proof are words one way 
or the other? Ja, well, then it’s this: There’s 
to be no interfering with Gustaf. He does 
as I say and none else, none, Petra Gillis. 
I trust that’s clear?” 

“Clearer than clear,” sniffed Petra and 
went out feeling slighted. 


HE YEAR dragged on into spring. 

Petra proved in no ways the capable 
executive Margot had been, but she man- 
aged to introduce a certain atmosphere of 
lazy comfort heretofore lacking. Elsa had 
grown gossipy at table and Herman often 
indulged a quiet smoke before returning to 
the fields. ‘Now, Herman,” Petra would 
encourage him, “a bit of rest don’t hurt at 
your age. The work goes better for it.” 

Even Jergens had mellowed his biting 
speeches. Petra pitied him into it. “Ja, 
poor one,”’ she’d say, “‘it’s no wonder you're 
bitter.”” Which, of course, took all the joy 
out of his snarling. But with Johanna she 
made no headway; from the first the girl 
shrank from her. To inhabit the same room 
with Petra affected Johanna painfully. 
Consequently, Petra not only disliked the 
afflicted daughter of the house, but stood in 
actual fear of her. Who was to say when 
that harmless figure might break into 
violence? Ja, it was thanks to Gustaf they 
weren’t all murdered long ago! Poor, 
patient Gustaf! But Gustaf, fiercely loyal 
in his boy’s heart to poor Johanna, resented 
Petra’s garrulous overtures and tactless 
praise as he had never dreamt of resenting 
slights and abuses. 

Aloft in her barren chamber Margot 
somehow sensed the trend of things. But, it 
cannot truthfully be said to have increased 
her misery. What Herman and Jergens and 
Petra chose to think or plan affected her 
little. True, Jergens she pitied somewhat; 
he was so ugly—ugly as the union that had 
caused his being. But he was sharp enough, 
and shrewd enough. And the wealth she 
meant to leave him would efface many an 
impertinence. Herman, too, would be 
paid . . . Ja, thanks be! She would pay the 
piper for his sorry music! But Johanna, 
simple Johanna—Herre Gud! There was 
the thing that twisted her heart. How 
criminal her marriage had been—aye, and 
how foolish. How foolish to have thought 
one wrong would right another . . . How 
despicable she had been to marry Herman 
just because he was handsome in a healthy 
animal fashion and was coveted by pretty 
Petra Gillis. Fool, fool, to imagine that any 
panacea of pride could tear the image of the 
beloved from her own jealous heart! 

There was none to see her now. Surely, 
she might indulge a healing tear, the burden 
of memories was so wormwood-bitter. <A 
bitterness revealed incarnate whenever she 
looked at Johanna. Johanna the beautiful, 
the innocent, the dead-in-life! She thought 
sometimes that Johanna was her very soul 
Margot Poen’s soul before she had sold 
herself for pride’s sake—her own soul, 
outside herself and utterly bewildered. Aye, 
Johanna’s body was a negligible, soft thing 
in which the lost soul fretted ceaselessly. 
Even so, poor Johanna’s pale unconscious 
flesh sheltered a pure spirit, whereas she, 
Margot Jaeger, was nothing but a body 
animated by cold pride. Aye, Johanna was 
the real trouble. There was no way to pay 
off Johanna. The things of this world were 
meaningless to her—ja, as meaningless as 
they were to God himself. 

A timid knock interrupted Margot’s sorry 
musings. Very shamefaced, Gustaf edged in 
through a crack in the door, in his hands a 
generous sheaf of spring flowers and tender 
green leaves. “I thought maybe you'd like 
them. You'll know how the fields are by 
looking at them—there’s ever so many 
kinds.” P 

Margot felt ashamed; the thing touched 
her so deeply. But being Margot, she 
frowned: “Nu, ja, put them in the pitcher 
yonder, Gustaf.” She wanted to thank him 
but the habit of years was too strong. Still, 
she couldn’t let him go. “Sit down, Gustaf, 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 


HEN the man-of-the- 
house says ‘‘Deli- 
cious’’—ard smiles con- 
tentedly at you across 
thetable,then you know 
your dessert is a success. 


You'll find Cox Gelatine 
desserts always deli- 
cious! Economical and 
easy to prepare, too! 


Creamy puddings, firm, 
cool gelatines—you'll 
find them all in our 
Recipe Book. 


Write for a free copy 

today. The Cox Gelatine 

Co., Limited, Box 73, 
Montreal, Dept. J 
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child, of course, if 
possible, but don’t 
experiment with 
all sorts of food 
that you know 
little about. 


Eagle Brand has been 
the standard infant 
food since 1857. It is 
entirely pure, it is ex- 
ceedingly digestible 
and there is an ever 
ready supply at any 
dealer’s no matter 
where you live or 
where you go. 


Helpful baby books sent free 
on request... Use coupon. 


THE BORDEN CO., LIMITED 
140 St. Paul W., Montreal 
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caught a flash of knees. . “You gotta be 
loved,” moaned the radio. Not exactly 
romantic, but intimate, in good taste. She 
watched him from the sofa, puffing languidly 
at the cigarette. 

“You'll make some girl a good husband, 
Harvey.” 

“What makes you think that?” he asked. 

“IT should have said—a convenient hus- 
band,” she corrected herself. ‘‘You’re so 
docile.” 

He flushed, but smiled at her. She wasn’t 
going to get his goat. 

“You have other qualifications,” she 
approved. 

He decided that it was almost romantic 
in the room. Somehow she was just décolleté 
enough to bring this home. And he was just 
close enough to her to feel attracted. 

Yes—he admitted this now. He was 
attracted to her. She was—well—beautiful; 
and alluring and challenging. Why shouldn’t 
they dance? After all, he could dance with 
Miss Dent, even if he couldn’t flirt with her. 

Before he realized what he was doing, he 
was on his feet. ‘“‘What do you say to a 
dance?” 

She nodded. 

They danced. For the first time Harvey 
held the supple body of Miss Dent in his 
arms. Perhaps she drooped a little toward 
him. Possibly she was a little tired. Who 
can say? When they returned to the sofa 
Harvey had forgotten that she was Miss 
Dent for the first time. 

She was only a lovely dark creature in 
patrician red. And quite suddenly he took 
her into his arms, yielding for one ecstatic 
second as he bent his lips to hers. . . 

Then she slapped him on the face. 

“How dare you--how dare you touch me,” 
she gasped. She was furious, straight, 
composed, even with lovely hair brushed 
back hurriedly from her eyes, and the 
foaming gown shimmering in delicious dis- 
array round her shoulders. 

He stared at her amazed. It was so sudden. 
She was—Miss Dent. He had kissed her. 
How he came to do such a thing he couldn’t 
say. He must have been mad... . But the 
memory of his madness kindled his blood. 

“Get out of here,” she said. 

He gathered together his hat and coat, as 
if they had done him some injury. He caught 
a bus, and let the wind blow on his face as he 
rode home. 


HE next morning, from his desk, Harvey 

watched furtively for her entrance. Ata 
quarter to ten he mumbled to Jimmy 
Walters: ‘Say, Jimmy, what’s wrong with 
the boss?” 

Jimmy shrugged. “Had a tough night, I 
guess. You can’t love the boss and get away 
with it.” 

Harvey sat up. ‘What d’yemean?” 

“I’d like to see any feller try to get his 
arm round her neck,” he explained grimly. 

Harvey nodded. Tough night? He’d 
spent a tough night, if they only knew. The 
problem as he saw it was: Should he hand in 
his resignation now, or wait until he was 
fired? 

While he was thinking, she came in. 

He didn’t want to meet her eyes, but to 
his surprise she looked straight across the 
office at him. Nodding right and left she 
approached the door of her own sanctum. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stewart.” 

He mumbled acknowledgment. 
just as cool and composed as ever. 

That afternoon she called him into her 
office. She didn’t look up from the desk until 
he was seated. And now, for some strange 
reason she wouldn’t meet his eyes. She was 
different. 

“Mr. Stewart,” she commenced, “I’ve 
been thinking over our discussion of the 
other day. And I have decided to advance 
your salary a thousand dollars. We can’t 
afford to have our valuable men—dis- 
contented,” she ended with a little smile. 

Harvey groaned. Was ever another guy 
in such a position? Accepting a raise from 
the girl he had kissed the night before 

“Thanks, Miss Dent,” he said, “I appre- 
ciate it.” He hesitated for a moment, and 
then ventured, “I-—I hope you've forgotten 
all about...” 


She was 


“We all make mistakes,” she interrupted | 
him, and had Harvey been observant he | 


would have noticed the white skin just below 
the hair of the neck turn blood red. “Some 
of us rectify them. . .” 

“You mean, I’m forgiven?” he cried. 

But Miss Dent didn’t say what she meant. 

Harvey spent that night prowling aim- 
lessly through the streets, drifting with the 
massed crowds, staring vacantly at the 
flickering showers of electric sparks which 
turned night into day. When he reached his 
room dog-tired, he had come to certain 
conclusions. One of them was that he loved 
Jacqueline. The other was that he was 
going to stop thinking of her as “Miss 
Dent.” 

He arrived down at the office upon the 
following morning early. But two others 
were before him. Just as he hung up his coat 
and hat on the peg by his desk, the door of 
the boss’s office opened and Jimmy Walters 
came out. He looked startled as he saw 
Harvey. 

“Gee, you're early,” he said weakly. 

“So are you,” grunted Harvey. “What 
are you doing in Miss Dent’s office?” 

“Say,” exclaimed Jimmy, “what’s the big 
idea—questioning me? Ain’t I got a right to 
do what I’m told?” 

“Meaning?” 

Jimmy lowered his voice. ‘She’s going 
away—today. She rang me up last night, 
and told me to come down early. Said she 
wanted a rest, and would be away for three 
months. You're to be left in charge.” 

Harvey pushed him aside. He made 
straight for the door of that office, and 
before he had realized what he was doing 
he had crashed in, and the door was shut 
behind him. 

A peculiar sight met his gaze. Miss Dent 
had her head down on the desk, and she was 
weeping copious tears. She made a gallant 
effort to recuperate when he came in upon 
her. She sat up, and stared at him. 

“Who gave you permission to come into 
my Office without knocking, Mr. Stewart?” 

Harvey swallowed. There was something 
about her—‘‘Look here,” he said sternly, 
“T’ve got some say as to how this business is 
going to be run. You know as well as I do 
that you can’t go away during the rush 
season. . .” he made a great effort to say 
it, and at last it wasout . . . “Jacqueline.” 

“Are you trying to tell me how to run my 
business, Mr. Stewart?” she demanded. But 
her lips were quavering. 

“Yeh,” he said, “I am.” 

“Well, you get out of here,” she stormed, 
“T’ve had enough of you dictating to me. 
Get out of here, do you hear?” Uncon- 
sciously she had raised her voice, “I’ve had 
enough of you. . .” and then, suddenly, 
she was sobbing with her head on the desk. 

It was easy for Harvey after that. He was 
a brute, and she was a darling. 

“I love you, Jacqueline,” he said easily, 
and was surprised that the immaculate head 
of Dent’s Incorporated should relax so 
quickly and comfortably on to his shoulder. 

Harvey sat on the edge of the desk. 
“Forgive me for being a fool, Jacqueline,” 
he said tenderly, “I should have had more 

well—grit.” 

“How were you to know I loved you?” 
demanded Jacqueline aggressively. It was 
not easv to begin to let a man dominate you. 

Before Harvey could reply, there came a 
commotion outside the office. The door 
opened, and Jimmy Walters, with several 
others who had just arrived, peered curi- 
ously in. 

“Gosh,” he gasped, “‘what’s the big idea?” 

Harvey grinned. “Miss Dent and I are 
engaged to be married,” he announced 
smoothly. And then, realizing the crowd of 
curious faces in the background, he scowled. 

“Who the deuce gave you fellows per- 
mission to come into Miss Dent’s office 
without knocking?” he demanded trucu- 
lently. 

“You want to be more careful,” grinned 
Jimmy mysteriously as he shut the door. 
“You can’t love the boss—and get away 
with it.” 

It was only then that Harvey realized that 
he was sitting on the buzzers at the boss’s 


desk! 
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A hostess in California asks 
“How can the Dessert and Salad be 
combined correctly into one course and 
make a perfect ending to a dinner?” 


Weare so glad that you have asked this 
question, for it gives us an opportunity 
to tell you and our many other Knox 
friends about this Salad-Dessert recipe 
which seems to meet with so much 
favor with everybody who uses it. Fre- 
quently we find that both a salad and a 
dessert are really too much for one meal 
—(whether you have “Company” or are 
just serving the family). This ‘“Salad- 
Dessert”, by the way, is most appro- 
priate for a Bridge Party (all the women 
love to serve it—and even the men ex- 
claim over its goodness). We make it in 
either a large mold or individual molds 
and serve it with a tiny cheese sand- 
wich that has been toasted, or with a 


There are no complications with Knox 
—the real gelatine. You do not have 
to remember whether strawberry flavor 
blends with fish—or raspberry flavor 
with eggs or lemon with milk or cream. 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine comes to you 
plain without any ready-made mixtures. 
You merely soak and dissolve the gela- 
tine, add your own pure ingredients, 
cool and serve it—ready for banquet 
or plain home meal. And you needn't 
use the entire package at one time. It is 
good for four different desserts, salads or 
other combinations, six servings of each. 
Here’s anotherrecipe you'll enjoy trying! 





Swedish wafer. Weare sure any hostess 
will take pride in serving our Salad- 
Dessert for almost every occasion:— 


SALAD-DESSERT 
(8 Servings) (Illustrated below) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine . 4 
tablespoonfuls cold water - 14 teaspoonful salt - 1 
tablespoonful butter - 14 teaspoonful paprika . Yolks 
of two eggs - Few grains cayenne « 3 tablespoonfuls 
sugar - 24 cup milk - 2 tablespoonfuls canned pine- 
apple juice - 1 cup prepared fruit » 14 cup mild vine- 
gar - 1 cup heavy cream. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five minutes. 
Whip egg yolks and salt, add gradually vinegar, 
sugar, butter, cayenne and pineapple juice. hip 
neat: Heat milk in double boiler and gradually 
add the above mixture. Add soaked gelatine and 
when mixture thickens, remove from fire. Whip 
occasionally while cooling, and when beginning to 
set, add whipped cream and the fruit cut in small 
pieces (oranges, cherries, canned pineapple, grape- 
fruit, pears or any desired fruit). Turn into wet 
mold and, when firm, remove to bed of crisp let- 
tuce leaves. Serve with mayonnaise to which has 
been added a few spoonfuls whipped cream or the 
beaten white of egg. Mold may be tightly sealed 
and packed in ice and salt if a frozen salad isdesired 
or turn mixture into trays of electric refrigerator. 
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KN ts the real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 





ORANGE CREAM SHERBET 
(8 Servings) 
1 teaspoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine . 1144 cups 
suger - 114 cups orange juice . 14 cup cold water - 
\4 cup sugar + 2 eggs + 114 cups boiling water - Few 
grainssalt . Grated rind of two oranges - 1 cup lemon 
juice - 1 pint heavy cream or evaporated milk. 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Dissolve gelatine and sugar in boiling water; add 
orange rind, lemon juice and orange juice. Turn 
into ice cream freezer and freeze toa mush. Beat 
cream until stiff, and add sugar and salt. Separate 
yolks from whites of eggs. Beat yolks until thick 
and lemon colored and whites until stiff, and add to 
cream. Turn into frozen mixture and continue the 
freezing. 


Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe Books which 
answerany possible question about desserts, salads, 
candies, meat and fish dishes and other dainties. 


Knox Geratina, Derr. C., 180 Sr. Paut Sraeer W., Monrrear 
Please sexu me FREE copy of your Recipe Book 


My name is 
My address is 
My grocer’s name is 
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“How I Secure 
that Piquant 
Flavour—” 


“You ask how I secure that piquant flavour 
to ordinary food”, says a clever housekeeper. 
“It is quite simple—just a matter of their 
seasoning. My meat cakes, for instance— 
morsels of appetizing goodness, just because 
I season the chopped beef with salt, pepper, 
onion and a dash of Lea & Perrins’, then wrap 
astrip of side bacon around each cake and 
broil them. Do try yours this way!” 









Put this savour, this tempting tastiness, into 
the sturdy, nutritious, but too often dull, 
foods of everyday. 






Fill your soups with the cooked flavourful stew 
healthful and hearty and it will equal the nut- 
oe from eo brown roast for flavour. 
and meats—and add the Dainty little dishes from 
_ < Lea whe ‘broth left-overs, simple sauces 
SSS Walt sega the St0 to add needed interest, 
to perfection. are easily raised from 
A few drops of Lea & the mediocré class with 
Perrins’ in your slowly- Lea & Perrins’. 


LEA & PERRINS 


the Sauce for subtle Seasoning 











WHEN YOUR DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


The Vacation Season and holidays with Dad, Mother or Sweetheart 
—these are pleasant dreams for most of us. 


You can make those dreams come true for yourself. A few minutes’ 
spare time every day, on the telephone or at the homes of your 
friends, will net you your vacation expenses and something over. 


Send your enquiry today — prepare for a good time. 


Address: 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 


143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 2 





















| hasten the process I’d die for you. . . eh, 
why not? You so kind to poor Herman!” 
Yes, for all her broken back and pain- 
ridden body, Margot had a power that 
| commanded attention. Margot had in- 
herited more than Big Farm from her 
thrifty father; a fact not to be forgotten in 
that household. 

Two days after Johanna’s pitiful de- 
parture Margot called for Gustaf. As usual 
she came to the point at once: “I suppose 
you know there’s no longer any reason why 
I should keep you here?”’ said she, harsh as 
of old. 

But Gustaf had lost his fear of Margot. 
“I know, Mrs. Jaeger, but I’d like to stay 
.. . I’m pretty strong now, Mrs. Jaeger.” 

“So! You’ve changed your mind about 
those silly pictures?” 

“No, but—” 

“There, there, boy Gustaf. Buts aren’t 
of any account. There’s something I want 
you to do. You’re to go to the city—to a 
place I’ve arranged and you're to learn that 
painting nonsense. And sometimes . 
that is when you want to, you understand, 
you might visit Johanna.” 

“Mrs. Jaeger! Oh, Mrs. Jaeger! I didn’t 
know you were so good! I didn’t know 
anyone but God and Johanna were so 
good!” 

“There, there, run away now. Get your 
few things ready. Herr Isfeld comes for you 
this evening.” 

But when he was gone Margot turned her 
face to the wall and wept as she hadn’t 





She was silent. He ventured a glance at 
| her. She was exquisite. A soft red cloak 
trimmed with ermine showed up the glossy 
blackness of her hair. It was nice the way 
her hair curled over her white skin about 
the ears. She turned suddenly and he met 
her eyes. “‘Well?” she questioned. 

He tried hard. But somehow she was still 
Miss Dent. He felt he knew that he ought 
to make an effort to forget that she was 
taking him out; that she was worth more 
money than he was; that she was his boss. 
But somehow . . . 

“Where are you taking me tonight?” He 
made a half-baked attempt at jollity. 

He felt a white kid-gloved hand insert 
itself insinuatingly into his. ‘‘Where would 
you like to go, Harvey?” 

Harvey? Was she crazy? He felt his own 
fingers tighten spasmodically. But her 
hand slid away. 

**I—er—well anywhere you think suit- 
able, Miss Dent,”’ he replied. 

She turned her head away, and he thought 
he heard her give a little chortle. Was she 
laughing at him? In a flash he became 
furious. ‘“‘Let’s go to the Old Orchard,” he 
said. 

Almost before he had realized, he seized 
hold of the mouthpiece, shouting instruc- 
tions to the chauffeur. 

Immediately afterward a species of panic 
settled upon him. What had he done now? 
She was the boss. Supposing she had made 
plans already? Oh, well—he leaned back to 
await developments. 

They had the cabaret dinner, and came 
out in time for the theatre. After the 
theatre the big car was waiting for them 
outside. It took them back toherapartment. 

It was the first time he had been up there. 
She left him in its green and white coolness. 
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wept since Gustaf’s mother robbed her 
those age-long years ago. 


ECAUSE there is truth in this story it 
ends as life has a way of ending. Petra 
stayed on at Big Farm and if she resented 
Margot’s stubborn vitality, she none the 
less served her faithfully. Johanna died 
quietly a year after Gustaf won his first 
honors. The following summer he went to 
Toronto and began a definite struggle in the 
field of art. At twenty-six his two canvases 
“Lost Cottage,”” Great Aunt Borga’s vine- 
covered cottage, and “The Dreamer,” 
Johanna glorified, won him permanent fame. 
When Margot got his telegram she 
thought her duty done and her cup running 
over. But, when two months later, he 
rushed in upon her, such a beautiful un- 
spoiled sparkling young man, she felt 
ashamed to have suspected God of such 
niggardliness. 

When, still later, he hung upon the wall 
his sketch of the great portrait— Johanna as 
he had known her to be, Margot flung wide 
her arms. ‘“‘Boy Gustaf! Boy Gustaf! It is 
all true what you said. God and Johanna, 
they made you to be a keeper of dreams.” 

“Perhaps,” Gustaf returned seriously. 
“But you were the wind that whipped us all 
into action. Mother Margot, if I’m proud 
at all it’s because I’ve made good your high 
expectations.” 

“There, there!” Margot gave him a shove 
as of old. ‘Go down now, boy Gustaf. 


"> 


Petra has made you her famous lemon pie! 





You Can’t Love the Boss 


Continued from page 11 


He noted the art moderne lamps and sofa. 
He tried to gather together his recollections 
of the evening. It seemed imperative that 
he should do this immediately, so that he 
should know how he stood with her. 

It was bewildering. She insisted on 
calling him ‘‘Harvey” and he persisted with 
“‘Miss Dent.” all the evening. She was 
charming, he thought to himself. And yet, 
was that all he thought of her? He struggled 
to separate the girl—the lovely dark crea- 
ture in patrician red, with eyes like lambent 
wells—-from the steady hazel eyes, the 
straight and small mouth, the trim and 
composed figure of Miss Dent, of Dent’s 
Incorporated. 

“Well, let’s be comfortable,” the voice of 
the lovely creature drawled behind him. 

He turned, and saw that she had slipped 
on something a little less formal. He could 
not explain the precise difference, but he 
saw that this was foaming and shimmering, 
revealing and deliciously feminine. 

She sat down on the art moderne and 
reached for a cigarette. ‘‘Aren’t you going 
to smoke, Harvey?” 

“Oh, thanks,” he said nervously. 

He fumbled with a match, and gave her a 
light. Over the top of the flame her eyes met 
his. They were assured, confident, unem- 
barrassed .. . ° 

“For goodness sake, relax, man,” she 
whispered in an amused voice. “I’m not 
going to eat you.” 

Harvey pulled himself together. He 
inhaled deeply, puffing out the smoke in a 
long confident stream from between straight 
lips. 

“Really, Miss Dent, I’m quite comfort- 
able,” he said. “It’s awfully nice in here . . .” 

She laid her cigarette down. The foaming 
and shimmering billowed itself, and he 
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Keen’s Mustard, for 
cream or oil may- 
onnaise ... Keen's 
Mustard for French 
or Russian dressings 
... Keen’s Mustard 
always, to add its 
piquant delicious- 
ness to all the other 
ingredients and 
blend them into the 
perfect salad dress- 


ing. 


~~ COLMAN-KEEN (CANADA) LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER. 
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BREAKFAST 
range Juice 


Rice Crispies 
Poached Egg 
Toast Jam 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Prunes 
Cream of Wheat 
Crisp Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Half Grapefruit 
Shredded Wheat 


Jam 


Coffee Cocoa 


Sliced Oranges 
Scrambled Egg 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


5 


sae ite Cakes 
ple Syru; 
Tea Coff r 


Cocoa 


Apple Sauce Roman Meal 
Omelet 


Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


10 
Cantaloupe Shredded Wheat 
Muffins Jam 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 


I 3 Stewed Rhubarb 
Oatmeal with Milk 
Poached Egg and Toast 
ee 


I 4 Orange Sections 
Shredded Waeat 


Muffins Jam 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Grapefruit 
Cream of Wheat 
Toast Marmalade 
ee 


| 


The Chatelaine, June, 


Meals of de aaa 


Thirty Menus for June 
7 


Compiled by Helen G. Campbell B.A., M.Sc. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Egg and Tomato Salad 
Auffins 
Caramel Junket Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Corn a la Southern 
Fruit Salad Rolls 
Tea 0a 


Cheese Pudding 
Lemon Jelly 
Muffins 

Tea 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Toast 
Canned Pears 
Gingerbread 

Tea 


Welsh Rarebit 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Tea Biscuits 
Tea 


Tomato and Cottage Cheese Salad 


Baked Apples with Marshmallows 


Rolls 
Tea 


Asparagus Salad 
Baked Custard 
Nut Bread 
Tea 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Oranges and Bananas 
Hermits 


Tea 


Sliced Ham 
Tomato Jelly Salad 
Cage Peaches Cake 

ec 


Stuffed Peppers 
Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Bananas Junket 
Tea Cocoa 


Cottage Cheese Roll 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Baked Apple 

Tea 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Croutons 
Honey Tea Biscuits 
Tea Cocoa 


Hard Boiled Egg 
on Toast 
Fresh Strawberries with Cream 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Tea Cocoa 


Spinach 


Tomato Bouillon 
Roast Lamb Green Peas 
Browned Potatoes 
Ice Cream Drop Cakes 
Tea 


DINNER 


Roast Lamb 
Creamed Potatoes 
Baked Onions 
Vegetable Salad 
Jellied Rhubarb 


Coffee 


Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Carrots 
Mashed Potatoes 
Apple a with Cream 
Coffee 


Baked Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes 
pinach 
Date and Nut Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb Chops 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Boiling Potatoes 
Jellied Prunes Cookies 
Tea Coffee 


Vegetable Plate 


‘Baked Potato, Buttered Carrots 


String Beans, Canned Corn; 
Ice Cream Macaroons 
ea Coffee 


Boiled Salmon 
Baked Potatoes 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
Strawberries Cake 
Tea Coffee 


Steak Baked Onion 
Mashed Potato 
Rhubarb Pie 

Tea 


Roast Beef 
Browned Potatoes 
Spinach 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Tea Coffee 


Pork Chops 
Congest Cabbage 


Apple Tapio 
PP apioca 
Tea Coffee 


Vegetable Plate 
(Mashed Potatoes, Green Peas, 
Creamed Asparagus, Buttered 

Beets, Spinach) 

Cream Rice Pudding 
Tea Coffee 


Liver and Bacon 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Potato Puff 
Baked Rhubarb 
Oatmeal Cookies 
Tea Coffee 


Clear Soup 
Veal Cutlets Carrots and Peas 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Cucumber Salad 
Blanc Mange with Strawberry 
Sauce 
Tea Coffee 


Baked Salmon Trout 
Mashed Potatces 
Stewed Tomatoes, Lettuce Salad 
Strawberry Ice Cream Cookies 

Tea Coffee 


Vegetable Soup 
Breaded Veal Chop Mashed 
Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Lemon Pudding, Oatmeal Cookies 
Tea Coffee 


Veal and Nut Sandwiches 
Brown Bread Cress Rolls 
Sponge Cake 
Currant Jelly 
Tea 


The Meals of 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes Puffed Rice 
Muffins Grape Jelly 
Coffee 


Banana 
Marmalade 
Tea Coffee 


Rhubarb 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 


20 Stewed Apricots 
elet 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


21 Grapefruit 
Cream of Wneat 
Hot Rolls Jelly 
Tea Coffee 


22 Sliced Oranges 
Bran Flakes 
Soft Cooked Egg 
Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


23 Prunes 
Bacon and Egg 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


24 Orange Juice 
Scrambled a | ‘ Muffins 
eny 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


25 
Grapefruit 
Sausages 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee 


Orange Cornmeal 


Toast am 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


27 
Rhubarb Grape Nuts 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Tea Coffee 


28 
Grapefruit 
Cream of Wheat with Dates 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


29 
Sliced Oranges 
Scrambled Egg 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


390 Half Grapefruit 
Sausage 
Toast Jelly 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 
Fried Mush 
Pineapple and Cottage Cheese Fruit Cocktail 
Salad Lamb Stew Cabbage Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter Custard Pie 
Ginger Snaps Tea Tea Coffee 


Tomato Cocktail 
Casserole of Ham and Potatoe: 
Apricot Whip Casserole — oe 4 $s 
Macaroons Floating Island 
Tea Coc Tea Coffee 


Shepherd's Pie 


Broiled Steak 
Buttered Beets, Mashed Potato 
Deep Rhubarb Pie 


ea fee 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Fruit Salad Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Liver and Onions 
Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad Scalloped Tomatoes 
Maple Syrup Corn Bread Lemon Snow, Custard Sauce 
Tea Cocoa Tea Coffee 


Vegetable Soup 


Halibut Mashed Potatoes 
on Toast Carrots and Peas 
Cup Custard Macaroons Lemon Sherbert, Lady Fingers 
Tea Cocoa Tea Coffe 


Asparagus with Cheese Sauce 


Sausages with Tomato Siuce 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Cabbage 
Strawberries 


Tea Coffee 


Creamed Eggs 
Brown Bread Fruit Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Roast Beef, Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes Celery 
String Beans Radishes 
Pineapple and Strawberries 

ea Coffee 


French Toast, Maple Syrup 
Rhubarb Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Salmon Cold Roast Beef 
Sliced Tomatoes Scalloped Potatoes, Baked Onions 


Lemon Jelly Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Tea Coffee 


Baked Rice * Cheese 
Head Lettuce 
Oranges and Bananas 
Chocolate Cake 


ea Cocoa 


Meat Pie 
Cabbage Silad 
Caramel Pudding, Whipped Cream 


Tea Coffee 


Lamb Chops 
Riced Potatoes 
Fruit Salad Sponge Cake 


ea 


Vegetable Salad 
Tea Biscuits Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Spareribs with Dressing 
Apple Sauce Spinach 
Sliced Pineapple Baked Potatoes 
Chocolate Cake Orange Jelly 
Tea Cocoa Tea Coffee 


Devilled Egg Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 


Salmon Loaf with Egg Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Asparagus Salad 
Spanish Cream 
ea Coffee 


Baked Bananas 
Fried Tomatoes 
Rice Custard 
Tea Cocoa 


Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Onions _ Potato Puff 
Strawberries 
Tea Coffee 


Cheese Omelet 
Muffins Rhubarb Jelly 


Tea Cocoa 


Celery and Green Pepper 
Sandwiches 
Layer Cake Pineapple 
Tea Softee 


Browned Potatoes Carrots 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Tea Coffee 


Bouillon 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Culone Mashed Potatoes 
Lemon Pie 


Baked Egg in Potato 


Roast Leg of Lamb, Mint Sauce 
| 
lps om | od 


the Month, as compiled by 


Helen G. Campbell is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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~ Ther CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Price 25 cents 


| Summer days bring charming Canadian 
models designed in Paris 


mils (niles Maks as 


pains 


No. 423—Shantung, flat silk crépe, or 
printed dimity are appropriate for this 
dainty frock with wispy cape. Sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 
40-inch material with 314 yards of binding. 


iP 


No. 543—Captivating model. Designed in 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch material with 


os oan ASA Lf 


No. 542—Horizontal tucks and box pleats 
are very new and smart. Sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 39-inch material 
with 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


No. 463—A French sports vogue. Sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 
39-inch material with *4 yard of 39-inch 


one yard of 40-inch contrasting and 314 
yards of ribbon. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favor le dealey 


direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 


rn 
9 eT RRR FES es not yei carry them in stock. we would be 
153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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542 


423 


glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patter 
When ordering patterns, plecse name both the number 


543 


1 the size of the style desired. 


542 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be giad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
irect from The Chatelaine Pattern Service. 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 1 
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494 





398 
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Ther CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Price 25 cents 


Following the dictates of fashion with 


easy-to-make dresses 


No. 449—Outstandingly smart. Designed 

in sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 4 yards of 39-inch material with 
14 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 431—Exceedingly youthful. Sizes 12, 

14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 

3 yards of 39-inch material with 4 yards 
of binding. 


431 


No. 494—Classic tailleur. Designed in 

sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 

bust measure. Size 36 requires 3!¢ yards of 

40-inch material with '5 yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 398—Classic lines. Sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 43g yards of 40-inch material. 





398 











When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desiree 
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The 
CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Distinctive - Summery 


Smart - 


‘Made in @anada 
from Paris and New York styles 


Price 25 cents 


No. 564—One of the prettiest ideas for summer 
is this short sleeved frock with gaily patterned 
coat. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 25¢ yards of 39-inch 
material for dress and 25¢ yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial for coat with 134 yards of binding. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 207—-A dainty frock for a wee maid is 

fashioned with a pretty yoke and full pleats. 

Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 134 yards of 35-inch material, 


Price, 25 cents. 


Practical 


No. 594—The new puffed sleeves that grown-up 

sister is wearing appears too, on the school-girl’s 

party frock. This designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 

and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3 yards of 39-inch 

material with 3g yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 140—The child’s frock has separate blouse 

and two-piece suspender skirt. Designed in sizes 

2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 11% yards of 

39-inch material for the skirt, and 114 yards of 

plain material for the skirt, with 1 yard of 4-inch 
ribbon. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 537—A jacket ensemble with long sleeved 
dress with tie. Designed in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 16. years requires 234 yards of 
36-inch dark material, 2 yards of 40-inch figured 
material, and 134 yards of white 36-inch material. 


Price, 25 cents. 


To Secure These Patterns 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer 
does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to 
have you give us his name and address, and meantime 
you may order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The 
Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. When ordering patterns, please 
name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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They 
CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Price 25 cents 


Smart designs that are new 
and eminently practical for 
the home dressmaker 


To Secure These Patterns 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not 
yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his 
name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine 
Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. When ordering patterns, please 
name both the number and the size of the atyle desired. 
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No. 389—Nothing quite so attractive as the jacket suit in 

tub silks. Designed in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 

42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 4 '5 yards of 39-inch material 

for jacket and skirt, with 11, yards of 39-inch material for 
blouse and 7g yard of 334-inch ribbon. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 638—The younger set are in love with these captivat- 

ing pyjamas, which are designed in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 

years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Size 16 years requires 414 
yards of 35-inch material. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 616—Practical enough for any summery occasion, yet 

very gay this frock with the interesting yoke. Sizes 16, 18, 

20 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Size 36 requires 334 

yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 39-inch contrast- 
ing material. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No. 502—A slender and graceful frock that makes use of 

the higher suggestion at the waistline, with a tiered skirt. 

Sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 

36 requires 354 yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 
35-inch contrasting material. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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The Chatelaine Patterns | Yor rhe Bride 


\ |... embroider this 
Vanity Dresser Sét 


73 













| Vanity dresser sets in lawn or cross 
| barred dimity, embroidered in two 
) Suits for shades of one color, edges in matching 
blanket stitch, are delightful for the 
bride’s room. And so easy to work— 
ideal for the beginner. Use Clark’s 
| 


“Strandsheen”—rich, lustrous artifi- 


the Youngest 
Member of 
the Family 


cial silk with a choice of 49 exquisite 
shades. The convenient pull-ou 
prevents ravelling and kg 
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No. 537—A smart little suit for the So sy $9 ae F; = C | rr 
‘teen age girl. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and ar Grnbrot der Yy-in FAST COIORS 
14 years. Size 14 requires 234 yards j MADE IN'CANADA BY és ‘ia 
of 36-inch material for the jacket sof, COATS* and CLARE'’SS 


and skirt; 2 yards of 40-inch figured 
material for the blouse, and 154 


“7 = 








et yards of 36-inch contrasting for the 
— binding. 
?C 
nto a 
love- 

> 
ae No. 606—Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. A 
The Russian blouse suit. Size 4 years 
1 hg requires 17¢ yards of 35-inch ma- 
. Sol- terial with '% yard of 35-inch con- 
Mer trasting and %¢ yard of 32-inch 
a lining. 
by 
real 





Baby is Happy 


His soft, velvety skin is 
perfectly clear and free of 






SAR ee 












an. chafing and irritations, be- 

ae cause his mother uses Dr. 

? ‘ No. 142—Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. vr Chase’s Ointment to keep it 
’ j Size 4 years requires 144 yards of SO. 
; white cotton broadcloth in 32-inch ‘The place for Dr. Chase’s 

' aa OF ac E Ointment is along with 

: material for the blouse, and % yard | ‘ baby’s soap, in order that 
) of 32-inch material for the trousers € it may be applied after the 
with 3g yard of 27-inch lining. bath wherever there is red- 

, ness or soreness of the skin. 






It relieves chafing quickly 
and prevents eczema, 





Price 25 cents 
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A taste that says some- | 


Distributed in Canada by 
LEHN & FINK (Canada) 
Liesoed 


thing and MEANS it! 


Ever feel that your dentifrice | 
was just so much soap and 
water...that it wasn’t doing 
its job? Try PEBECO Tooth 
Paste. Pebeco’s taste has a dis- 
tinct tang, a delicate “bite”. 
This tang is significant, for 
Pebeco is an active, working 
dentifrice. Cleaning, whiten- 
ing...and, in addition, stimu- 
lating the flow of saliva which 
neutralizes local acidity in the 
mouth and retards decay. It 
leaves your mouth in a more 
refreshed, exhilarated condi- 
tion than you have ever be- 
fore enjoyed. Discover for 
yourself this extra service 
that Pebeco gives. TODAY! 
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Accessories to 


the Summer 


Wardrobe 





No. 519—An attractive house apron 

tied at each side with bows. Sizes 

small, medium and large. Medium 

size requires 214 yards of 32-inch 
material, 


No. 387—A pretty costume slip with 
shaped top and side pleats. Sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 25¢ 
yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 272—Beach pyjamas of the 
tuck-in type. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 37% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


Price 25 cents 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock. we would be 
glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. F 


Patterns 
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Fancy Work Is 


Simple With 





PRISCILLA 


There is no limit to the 
number of exquisite things 
you can make up with Pris- 
cilla Bias Fold Tapes. . . the 
perfect binding and trim- 
ming. Dolls, lampshades, 
pincushions, bridge sets, etc., 
etc., present no difficulties, 
because Priscilla cut on a 
true bias, cannot pucker. 


Used instead of ribbon, Priscilla 
saves time and labor, and costs less. 
Obtainable in Silk, Rayon, Lawn, 
Gingham checks and striped Per- 
cale . . . 30 plain shades and ex- 
quisite two and three-tone color 
combinations, guaranteed tub- 


fast ... both Single and Double 


Fold 


Priscilla Sells Everywhere 

It is Quite Inexpensive 
YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 
is waiting for you.. sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimful of 
ideas and sewing hints. Write name 
and address plainly to Dept. B. 






Priscilla 
BIAS FOLD Tap 


ciate 





The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
ited 


Lim 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 
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Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 


“ easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply... Perfectly harmless. 
% Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 


} id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75c 
; ; at all toilet goods counters, 
ee Distributed in Canada by 
PALMERS LTD.. Montreal 





Skin Hopeless? 


Is it marred by pimples, black- 
heads or similar blemishes? Then 
begin today to use Resinol Soap 


and 


Ointment. Apply the oint- 


ment to the irritated spots. In 
fifteen minutes wash off with 


Resi 


nol Soap and warm water— 


rinse well. This simple treatment 
is bringing smooth, clear com- 
plexions to many who had thought 
them hopeless. The daily use of 
Resinol Soap tends to prevent 
blemishes. 

FRE Trial size packsge on request. 


Resinol, Dept. 11-F, Baltimore,Md. 


Resinol 
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Silk Crépes and 
Organdie Appear 
In Smart Réles 


Vogue Patterns 





Frock No. 5249—(Right) Simpli- 
city confers a charm of its own on 
this smart one-piece afternoon 
frock of flat crépe, which may 
also be worn for graduation. 
Cluster shirrings trim the becom- 
ing shawl collar, and the skirt has 
shirred godets inserted at back 
and front. The set-in sleeves may 
be either long or short. Sizes 
32 to 40. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5267—-(Centre) Crépe 
de Chine is an excellent choice of 
fabric for the soft lines of this 
youthful frock, which may be worn 
for graduation, as well as for after- 
noon. This dress has a cape collar 
and proves the adaptability of the 
peplum to summery fabrics and 
feminine treatments. The sleeves 
are optional. Sizes 14 to 20. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5257—(Extreme right) 
This season, organdie is just as 
smart for grown-ups as for children 
and adds a freshness to the ward- 
robe. The surplice collar of this 
dress, edged with a frill, ends in 
a tie at the waist-line in back, and 
the skirt is circular. This model 
is also suitable for graduation; 
puff sleeves optional; 14 to 20. 
Price, 50 cents. 








These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Chiffon Frocks 
That Interpret 
The Summer Mode 


Vogue Patterns 





Dinner-Frock No. 5262 — (Ex- 
treme left) The ingenious use of 
irregular lines lends a_ special 
charm to this frock of chiffon, 
which may serve as a charming 
afternoon dress or for graduation. 
A bertha collar falls almost to the 
clustered tucks at the normal waist 
line, and the shaped, circular skirt 
has a graceful, pointed hem-line. 

Sizes 32 to 40. 

Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5266— (Centre) Equally 
smart as a dress of the semi-formal 
type or as a frock for graduation 
is this chiffon dress, with clever 
short sleeves. Charming use is 
made of the new, draped, cowl 
neck-line, and the upper section is 
lengthened by a circular flounce, 
which overlaps in the front and has 
a bow at the left side. Sizes 14 to 20 
Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5271—(Left) Distin- 
guished enough for the important 
occasion of graduation is this 
youthful one-piece frock, which 
has the appearance of a two-piece 
dress. The circular flare of the deep 
cape collar covers the upper arms, 
and a circular peplum, placed 
about the hips, continues to the 
side of the normal waist-line. 

Sizes 14 to 20. 

Price, 75 cents. 


They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont 
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Tue New Forp Sport Coupe 


THE NEW FORD offers many advantages to the woman who uses an automobile constantly for quick 


trips to the Country Club, for shopping, the theater, for the many social and business activities of a 


busy day. Rarely is there to be found such an ideal combination of charm and utility. « « 


In addition to its beauty of line and color, the new Ford brings you an unusual degree of mechanical 
excellence and good performance. You will drive with a new feeling of confidence because of its safety 


« « « « « « « 


and ease of operation and control. « « 


Forp Motor Comepany OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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NE of the most interesting of 
O our women writers is in this 

issue — Laura Goodman Sal- 
verson. She writes for you the strange 
tale of Gustaf the boy, and the power- 
ful Margot Jaeger in “The Wind’s 
Way.” Mrs. Salverson comes of an 
Icelandic family of poets, singers and 
teachers, reaching back to the sixteenth 
century. Born in Winnipeg, she had 
ner first story accepted when she was 
twelve years of age, but an “immense 
novel, quite of the sensational type,” 
written before this, was thrown in the 
fire by her mother. Her first serious 
work was in verse, but the publication 
of “The Viking Heart,” one of the 
most interesting novels from the pen 
of a Canadian woman, placed her in 
the first rank of our writers. In 1913 
she married George Salverson, an 
American of Norwegian descent, and 
has lived in the West since. During 
the past winter she has been in Port 
Arthur where she has been working 
on another novel. 


MZ 
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S IT is so often reported that 
Canadian artists have emigrated 
to New York, it is a particular pleasure 
to report that Harold W. McCrae, 
who is becoming a familiar name in the 
pages of your magazines, is a Canadian 
who left his native land for New York. 
He, however, recently returned to Can- 
ada where he is making his home. Mr. 
McCrae, who illustrates “Should 
People of the Same Profession Marry?” 
in this issue, will be remembered for 
his interesting treatments of F. E. 
Baily’s articles in past issues. His work, 
we hope, will often be presented to you 
in the coming months. 


MM 
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HEREAS, perhaps, only a small 

percentage of men and women 
in the same profession marry, it is a 
development of the steady influx of 
women into business and professional 
life, and, therefore, provides an inter- 
esting basis for some ideas about mar- 
riage — especially as the possibilities of 
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men and women meeting in their pro- 
fessions before marriage is increasing 
considerably every year. Maude Petitt 
Hill who has interviewed some inter- 
esting examples of wedded professions, 
has been on our programme several 
times in previous months. Mrs. Hill 
lives in Toronto where she successfully 
runs a home, gives much time to her 
husband and children, and manages to 
fit in a considerable amount of writing. 
She was born in the Maritimes and 
spends practically every summer down 
there with her family, 


AVE you read “Canadian Women 
of Brush and Chisel” by Blod- 
wen Davies yet? It is astonishing to 
realize the splendid work which Cana- 
dian women artists and sculptors have 
done. This article is particularly inter- 
esting as Miss Davies points out that 
since the erstwhile masculine strong- 
hold, the Senate has fallen, there is still 
another fort to capture — that of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. In 
this case women are not forbidden. . . 
there is simply no mention that they 
may be admitted. This is an article for 
every reader of the magazine to read 
— and pass on to a young student, for 
we cannot know too much about our 
Canadian workers, 
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‘TL WOULD seem, this month, as 

if the spotlight centres on Toronto. 
Two young men from that city have 
united to give you “You Can’t Love 
the Boss,”’ in this issue. The story is by 
C. J. Eustace, who is winning steady 
notice for his short stories, and the 
illustrations are by John F. Clymer. 
While Mr. Clymer has lived, until re- 
cently, in Vancouver, B.C., he is now 
settled in Toronto, where he has been 
doing a great deal of work for The 
Chatelaine. By the way, he has achieved 
a very gay cover for the July issue of 
your magazine — a glamorous bathing 
girl and her monster water-ball. We 
think you will like it, 
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The New CRESTWOOD “Ka 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


is the newest, most charming gift of wedding-silverware for the bride of 1930/ 


ye tr. ay (shown above) is as romantic as 
her most secret imaginings—as cleverly practical 
as her own slim fingers—it blends perfectly 
with the silverware ... 


The silvervare—COMMUNITY PLATE 
—so gay and gleaming— new and ‘chic’— 
that it’s-come to be known as ““Ghe bride’s 
silverware”—and ‘belongs’ to a wedding as 
much as the cake! Five designs—all lovely— 


to choose from... at your jeweller’s. 
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The design shown is the “DEAUVILLE” 


—Community’s very new, very popular, modern 
design ... The assortment is a service for eight 
people—spoons, knives, forks, and serving 
pieces—and costs $45.95. Other services from 
$35.50 to $78.00. And, of course, you can get 
charming single pieces, in matching designs, 
for presents that will be the bride’s favorites . . . 


from $1.00to $30.00, unconditionally guaranteed 
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“Gable Ways 
of Today 


—a summary of the new trends in correct 

table service .. has just been prepared by 

Community with the aid of the editors of 

leading women's magazines. Its price is a 

quarter. Send for it to 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY LIMITED 
Dept. F, Niagara Falls, Canada 


COMMUNITY PLAT 
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